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CHAPTER I. 


IN THE AVENUE. 
























keer he right?” 
on a bearin’ to the right, Sir, ’cross Watch Common, and. 
“> Ash Hill, and that’ll bring you straight on to Poynings, 
» luggage, Sir?” 


e, thank you |” 

eeage |! no! Ishould think not! party’s without a over-coat, 
pu see, Thomas?—without a over-coat, and it freezin’ like 
Poynings, indeed! What's he doin’ there? He don’t 
uch like one of the company! More like after the spoons, 
shou say !” 
' Thoolite porter who had made the inquiry, and the satirical 
s atiomaster who had commented on the reply, remained gazing 
for a jnute or two at the stranger who had just arrived at the 
4 mhet station of the Southeastern Railway, and then went back 
o thescupations from which the premonitory whistle had called 


{hem. 


ce 


1 





d.” The station-master was right. The frost, 
holds aloof, utterly destroying the pictorial 
f the illustrated periodicals regarding 
Christs Day, and which, with the exception of a two days’ light 
_rime, ll left January a moist and muggy month, had set in with 
the conencement of February, hard, black, and evidently last- 
‘ing. ® iron-bound roads rang again, even under the thin boots 
of theanger, who hurried over them with a light and fleeting 
step. te sharp, keen air whirling over bleak Watch Common 
go penated his thin and wretched clothing that he shivered hor- 
_ribly, |, stopping for an instant, beat his sides with his hands in 
‘an awhrd manner, as one to whom the process was new, and 
who wainly endeavoring to imitate some action he had seen. 
As he fted the further edge of the common, and arrived at the 
brow aie hill which the porter had mentioned to him, and which 
he recézed by the solitary tree whose branches clanged above 
“him im night wind, he heard, by the chimes of a distant church, 
ten o’& rung out sharp and clear ugh the frosty air. He 

stoppelounted each chime, and then set off again at a quick- 
» ened p his progress down the descent being easier now, mut- 
_ tering himself as he went ; 

«‘Tdclock! I must press on, or they 
pose. astly respectable, old Carruthers, from what I can make 
ont frahe Madre, and what little I saw of him ! Servants up 
to pray, and all that kind of thing. No chance of getting hold 
_of her; can’t make her know I am there, before those prayers 
come | Glass of cold water and flat candle-stick directly 
they’rder, I suppose, and a kiss to Missy, and God bless you 
all rouland off to bed! By George, what a life ! what an infer- 
nal, mng, ghostly, dreary existence ! And yet they’ve got 
moneypse scoundrels! and old Carruthers could give youa check 
that wd make you wink. Could! Yes, but wouldn’t, specially 
to me Iha, ba, black sheep, and all the rest of it ! Here’s a poor 
tainteditton for you, without the wind being in the least tem- 
pered tim! Jove, it goes through me like a knife! There'll 
be a pt somewhere near, I suppose, and when I’ve drawn the 
Madre,| step off there and have some hot rum-and-water before 
turning, Hold up, there, you haw-buck brute, pull your other 
rein! hat’s the use of your lamps, if they don’t. show you 
people the road?” 

He héprung aside as 
pushingto the leafless hedge as 
and steang horses ‘whirled so closely 
his armifhe coachman paid no attention t 
the footin, who, almost hidden in over-coa 
the rum} behind. The next instant the carriage was whir 
away ; Uthe pedestrian, seeing the condition of the footman, had 
swung lgelf on to the hind step, and, crouching down behind 
the raml and its unconscious occupant, obtained a shelter from 
the bittdyind, and simultaneously a lift on his road. There he 
crouched@linging firmly with both hands in close proximity to 
the enshhded knees of the unconscious footman until the stop- 
ping of 4 carriage, and a sharp cry of ‘‘Gate” from the coach- 
man, indjed him to descend from his perch, and to survey the 
state of airs from that side of the carriage most removed from a 
certain lift and bustle into which they had entered. Jor, on the 
other sid@f the carriage to that on which the stranger stood, was 
an old-fagoned stone lodge with twinkling lights in its little mul- 
lioned wilows, and all its thousand ivy-leaves gleaming im{be 
carriage-Ipps, and happy faces grouped around its door. Sh¥ep- 
faced mal lodge-keeper bobbing so furiously as to insist on recog: 
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‘11 all be in bed, I sup- 


he spoke, and now stood flat against and 
a carriage with flashing lamps 
by him as almost to brush 
o his outery, nor did 
ts, was fast pee in 

ing 
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SHEEP! 


nition, down goes window of carriage furthest from the stranger 
and crisp on the night air cries a sharp, curt voice : 
“How do, Bulger? Not late, eh? hum—ah | not late?” ” 

To which Bulger, pulling at invisible lock of hair on forehead : 
“ ‘“No, Sir John! Lots company, Sir John! Seasonable weather, 

it 

But the carriage 
clude, and before the stranger cou 
sheltering lee of the now conscious 
into the darkness and remained for a m 

The night was clear, and even light, wit 
of stars, and the air was full of cold—sharp, 
He shrank and shivered as he peered fro 
branches of the trees after the carriage with its 

«Just like my luck!” he thought, bitterly.“ Nothing is to be 
wanting to make me feel myself the outcast that lam. A stranger 
in my mother’s house, disowned and proscribed by my mother’s 
husband, slinking like a thief behind the carriages of my mother’s - 
fine friends. I will see my mother, I must see her; itisadesper- ~ 
ate chance, but surely it must succeed. I’ve no doubt of her, God ~ 
pless her ! but I have my doubts of her power to do what I want.” 

He emerged from the shadow of the trees again, and struck into — 
the avenue. He quickened his pace, shivering, and secing tho — 
long line of way lying level before him, in the sombre glimmer of 
the night, he went on with a more assured step. Angry and bitter 
thoughts were keeping the young man company, a gloomy wrath 
was in his dark, deep-set eyes, and the hands which he thrust into 
his coat-pockets clenched themselves with an almost fierce im- 
patience. 

‘* A fine p 
money gives, and no place for ] 
likes it all! No, no, I don’t ; 
my fault, and mis.” His face grew 
shook his clenched hand toward a state 
facade now became visible. 

‘And Ais—his who married my mother and deceiyed her, who 
gave her hopes he never intended to fulfill—my ill conduct the 
cause of his forbidding her to bring me here !—he always hated 
me ; he hated me before he saw me, before he ever knew that I 
was not a sucking dove for gentleness, and a pattern of filial obe- 
dience and propriety ; he hated me because I existed—because I 
was my mother’s son ; and if I had been the most amenable of step- . 
sons he would have hated me all the same, only he would have 
shown his hatred differently, that’s all. I should have been 
brought here, and made to feel insignificance, instead of being left 
to beg or starve, for all he cares. 1 am better off as it is..”. 

A harsh smile came over his face fora moment. * Quite a black- 
guard, and all but a beggar. All but? No, quite a beggar, for I 
am coming to beg of my mother—coming to your fine house, 
Capel Carruthers, like a thief or a spy ; slinking in at your gates 
under cover of your fine friends’ fine carriages ; a prodigal step-son, 
by Jove ! without the faintest chance of a welcome, and every prob- 

ability of being turned out if discovered. Company here, too, of 
all nights in the year, to make it more difficult to get hold of old 
Brookes unsuspected, but not so unfortunate either, if I’m seen. 
Hangers about are to be found even in the country, [ suppose, on 
festive occasions, There’s the house at last ! A grand place, grim 
as it is under the stars, with a twinkling firmament of its own on 
the ground-floor. The lights look warm 1? Again he drew back 
of the trees to let a carriage pass ; 


close to the tall dark stems 
when it had discharged its load under the portico he emerged cau- 
by which the company were 


tiously upon the broad carriage Sweep 
arriving. 

The house was an oO 
fosse or ditch, which in former day 
water, and used for defensive purposes, 
and dry, and served as a kind of area, 
in the basement. Above this fosse, an 
side of the heavy portico, was a broad and handsome stone ter- 
race, the left-hand portion of which lay in deep shadow, while the 
right-hand portion was checkered with occasional igh 
made its way through the partially closed shutters of the ball- 
room. Cautiously crossing the proad drive, and slipping behind a 
carriage which was just discharging its load at the hall-door, 
George Dallas, the stranger whose fortunes we have 80 far fol- 
lowed, crept into a dark angle of the porch until the crunching of 
the gravel and the clanging of the door announced the departure 
of the carriage, and then, climbing the balustrade of the terrace, 
and carefully avoiding the lines of light, made his way to the win- 
dow of the room, and peered in. 

It was an old room on which Georg 
with paneled walls surmounted by a curious carved frieze and. 
stuccoed roof, and hung round with family portraits, which gave 
it-a certain grim and stern air, and made the gay hot-house flowers, 
with which it was lavishly decorat 


ed, seem out of keeping. Im- 
mediately opposite the window stoo 


d the entrance door, wide open, 
and flanked by the usual bevy of young men, who, from laziness 
i 


was whirled away before Bulger could con- 

ld resume his place under the 

footman. He shrank back 

inute buried in thought. 
h the hard chilly light 

pitiless, and piercing. 

m under the gaunt 

glittering lights. 


money, and all that 
ier only son! I wonder how she 
I know she is not happy, and it’s 
darker and more angry, and he 
ly house, whose long lighted 


lace and a grand house, plenty of 
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as surrounded by a narrow 
s might have been full of 
but which was now drained 
looked into by the windows 
d stretching away on either 


1d one, and w 


© Dallas looked—an old room 
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or bashfulness, take some time to screw their courage up to danc- 
ing point. Close in front f them was a group which at once ar- 
© rested George Dallas’s attention. 

It consisted of three persons, of whom two were gentlemen ; the 
third was a young girl, whose small white-gloved hand rested on 
the arm of the older of her companions, who, as George Dallas 
caught sight of them, was in the act of presenting the younger to 
her. The girl was tall, slight, very graceful and elegant, and ex- 
tremely fair. Her features were not clearly discernible, as she 
stood sideways toward the window ; but the pose of the head, the 
bend of the neck, the braids of fair hair closely wound around the 
well-shaped head, and worn without any ornament but its own 
golden gloss, the sweeping folds of her soft white dress—all bore 
a promise of beauty, which, indeed, her face, had he seen it, would 
have fully realized. He saw her bow in graceful acknowledgment 
of the introduction, and then linger for a few minutes talking with 
the two gentlemen—to the younger of whom George Dallas paid 
no attention whatever; after which she moved away with him to 
join the dancers, The elder man stood where she had left him, 
and at him George Dallas looked with the fixed intensity of anger 
and hatred. 

“There you are,” he muttered, “you worthy, respectable, hard- 
hearted, unblemished gentleman! ‘There you are, with your clear 
complexion and your iron-gray whiskers, with your cold blue eyes 
and your white teeth, with your thin lips and your long chin, with 
your head just a little bald, and your ears just a little shriveled, 
but not much ; with your upright figure, and your nice cool hands, 
and your nice cool heart, too, that never knew an ungratified lust, 
or a passion which wasn’t purely selfish. There you are, the 
model of respectability and wealth, and the essence of tyranny and 
pride! There you are—and you married my beautiful mother 
when she was poor, and when her son needed all that she could 
give him, and more; and you gave her wealth, and a fine house, 
and fine friends, and your not remarkably illustrious name, and 
every thing she could ossibly desire, except the only thing she 
wanted, and the only thing, as I believe, for which she married 
you. That’s your niece, of course, the precious heiress, the rich 
and rare young lady who has a place in your house, though the 
son of its mistress ig banished from it, That’s the heiress, who 
probably does not know that I exist. I should not be surprised if 
he had ordered my mother to conceal the disgraceful fact. Well, 
the girl is a nice creature, I dare say ; she looks like it. But 
where can my mother be?” 

He approached the window still more closely ; he ventured to 
place his face close to the panes for a moment as he peered anx- 
lously into the room. ‘Where is my mother?” he thought. 


“Tam in luck,” he said. ‘‘ This is Nurse Ellen’s room. 
are the dreadful old portraits which she always insisted 
ing over the chimney-picce, and venerated quite as much Bi 
she thought them objects of art as because she fancied them 
like my father and mother, There’s her Bibie, with the 
my birth and christening in it. I dare say those are the ide 
spectacles which I broke playing Red Riding Hood’s grandm 
I wish she would come in, and come alone. What shall. 
she brings any one with her, and they close the shutters’ 
delightful the fire looks! I have a great mind to smash the 
dow and get in. No one would hear the noise with all that er. 
ing music overhead, and there does not seem to be a soul on 
side of the house.” 

No sound of footsteps made itself audible on the terrae al 
his head. He was sheltered a little more in his present psi 
but still the cold was bitter, and he was shivering. The mp 
to break the window grew stronger. He thought how he sho 
avoid cutting his hand ; his shabby gloves could not protet hin 
suppose he were to take off his waistcoat and twist it arand is 
hand and arm. He had unfastened one button of his cot as he 
idea occurred to him, when a sound overhead, on the howe side 
caught his ear. It was the click produced by opening thi fast 
ing of a French window. Then came steps upon the ht bal- 
cony, which was one of the modern decorations of the oi build- 
ing, and voices which reached him distinctly, cy 

‘Any influenza you may catch, or any thing of that Ind, you 
must ascribe to yourself, Miss Carruthers. You would me out 
this—hum—by Jove—awful night !” ' | 

‘Oh, don’t fear for me, Captain Marsh,” said a lig] girlish 
voice, laughingly. ‘I’m Poynings bred, you know, al aceug. 
tomed to be out in all weathers, so that I run no risk and the — 
temperature of that room was becoming unbearable !” ; 

As the speakers moved something fell at George Das’s feet, a 
It was so dark in the corner where he stood that he cow not dis- | 
tinguish what it was, until the closing of the window ove gave 
him assurance that he might move in safety. Then hbdent for. — 
ward, and found it was a sprig of myrtle. He picked itp, looked 
at it idly, and put it into the breast-pocket of his miseue coat, | 

‘What a sweet voice she has!” he said, “A sweetce, too, I 
am sure: it must be so, to match the voice and the F. Well, 
she has given me something, though she didn’t intend and will 
probably never know it.” . Tae a 

He dived down in the midst of his words, for theor of the _ 
room into which he had been looking opened quietlind an el. 
derly woman in a black silk dress entered. After cast a glance — 
round her, she was about to seat hersel? at the table, 2n Dallas t 
gave two low taps in quick succession at the window. 1¢ woman 
started and looked toward the spot whence the sound ne with a 
half-keen, half-frighter lance, which melted intomixed as- 
tonishment when Da ced his face close to tlglass and — 
beckoned to her with his hand. Then she approached: window, — 
shading her eyes from the candle-light and peeringaight be- 
fore her. When she was close to the window she si in a low, 
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“Good Heaven ! if she did but know that I am shivering here |!” 

The strains of Sweet, clear music reached his ears, floods of light 
streamed out from the ball-room, a throng of dancers whirled past 
the window. He lingered, fascinated, in Spite of the cold, the 
misery of his situation, and the imminent risk of detection to which 
he was exposed. He lingered and looked with the longing of 
youth for gayety and pleasure ; in his case for a Simple gayety, 
a more sinless pleasure than any he was wont to know, Suddenly 
he shrank quickly back. A figure had crossed the window between 
him and the light—a figure he knew well, and recognized with a 
beating heart—a figure clad in purple velvet and decked with 
gleaming jewels ; it was his mother, She passed hastily, and went 
up to Mr, Carruthers, then talking with another gentleman, She 
stretched out one jeweled arm, and touched him on the shoulder 
with her fan. Mr. Carruthers turned, and directly faced the win- 

_ dow. Then George Dallas left his hiding-place with a curse in his 
heart and on his lips. 

““ Yes, curse you,” he said ; ““you dress her in velvet and dia- 
monds, and make her splendid to entertain your company and flat- 
ter your pride, and you condemn her to such misery as only soft- 
hearted, strong-natured women such as she is can feel, all the 
time. But it won’t do, Carruthers ; she’s my mother, though she’s 
your wife, and you can’t change her, I’ll have some of your money, 
tyrant as you are, and slave as she is, before this night is over. 
I’m a desperate man; you can’t make me more miserable than I 

"am, and I can bring you to Shame, and I will, too.” 

He stepped softly to the edge of the terrace, climbed the balus- 
trade, and sat down cautiously on the narrow Strip of grass be- 
yond. Helooked down between his feet, the depth was about ten 
feet, he thought. He might venture to let himself drop. He did 
So, and came safely on his feet on the smooth sanded ground. » An 


angle of the house was close to him ; he turned it, and came upon | always produces, and with long, thin, bony hands, wi which he 
a window whose shutters, like those of the upper range, were un- | clutched hold of the old woman, who put her arms rad him and 
closed, and through which he could see into the comfortable room | seemed inclined to burst into a fit of sobbing, 
beyond. The room was low, but large, and the heavy carved “Don’t do that, nurse! don’t do that! Tm weaknyself, and 
presses, the table with green baize cover, the arm-chairs, one at seedy, and couldn’t stand it. Get me something t drink, will 
each side of the fire, the serviceable, comfortable, and responsible | you? And, look here! I must see my mother to-nint at once. 
appearance of the apartment, at once indicated its true character. | I’ve come from town on purpose, and I must see her. — 
It could be nothing but the housekeeper’s room, “‘She does not know you are here?” asked Mrs, Bokes, while 
In the centre of the table stood an old-fashioned oil lamp ; close | she gazed mournfully at the young man, still kneelix before the 
to the stand was a large Bible open, a pair of Spectacles lying upon | fire. ‘But of course she does not, er you would haytold me.” 
the page. A brass-bound desk, a file of receipts, a Tunbridge-ware ‘Of course, of course, Nurse Allen.” said George allas; ‘“‘she 
work-box, and a venerable ink-stand, were also symmetrically ar- | knovs nothing about it. If I had asked her leave, Se would not 
ri de the table, The room was empty, and the observer at haée dared to give it. How ig she, nurse? How doeshe like her 
1¢ window had ample leisure and opportunity to scrutinize it, life? She tells me very little of herself when she ‘rites to me, 







firm voice : 

‘““Who are you? Speak at once, or Pll call for hel 

‘It’s I, nurse Ellen. J—”’ 

‘Good Heavens, Master George !” 1 Oe 

“Yes, yes; open the window and let mein. I wato talk to ~ 
you, and I’m half dead with cold. Let mein. So, x's it.” 

The woman gently raised the sash, and so soon as? aperture 
admitted of the passage of his body he slipped throughd entered 
the room, taking no notice of his old nurse, but mak straight 
for the fire, before which he knelt, gazing hungrily che flames, 
and spreading both his hands in eager welcome of theaze. The 
old woman closed the window and then came softly hind him, 
placed her hand on his head, and, leaning over his pulder and 
looking into his face, muttered : e 

‘Good Lord, how changed you are, my boy! I shel scarcely 
have known you, except for your eyes, and they’re juthe same; 
but in every thing else how changed !” 

He was changed indeed. The last time George Dallhad taken 
farewell of his old nurse he had parted from her dig, strong, } 
healthy youth of eighteen, with short curly brown haiclear skin, 
bright complexion, the incarnation of youth and sength and — 
health. He knelt before her now, @ gaunt, grizzlman, with 
high cheek-bones and hollow rings round his greatrown eyes, 
with that dead sodden pallor which a life of Londo dissipation 
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Snot often. I had to come at any risk. You shall know 
t it, nurse ; but now you must contrive to tell my mother 
- can I do that, Master George?” asked the old woman, in 
distress and perplexity. ‘‘She is in the ball-room, and 
all therand folk are looking at her and talking to her. I can’t 
#0 in dong them, and if I could, she would be so frightened and 
put atnt that master would see in a moment that something had 
appeyd. He is never far off where she is.” 
“Hg” said George, gloomily ; ‘‘ watches her, does he, and that 
sind qthing?” 
“Wil, not exactly,” said Mrs. Brookes’; ‘‘ not in a nasty sort of 
way. jmust say, to do him justice, though I don’t much like him, 
that M Carruthers is a good husband ; he’s fond of her, and proud 
of hergnd he likes to see her admired.” 
Theung man interrupted her with selfish heedlessness. 
“WH, it’s a pity he has the chance to-night ae however, 
maaged, I must see her. I have to go back to town to-mor- 
, al of course I can’t come about here safely in the daytime. 
‘hink f some plan, nurse, and look sharp about it.” 
- “Inight go up-stairs and join the servants—they are all about 
the ballroom door—and watch for an opportunity as she passes.” 
_ **Thb will take time,” said George, ‘but it’s the best chance. 
Then @ it, nurse, and give me something to eat while you are 
way. Will any of the servants come in here? They had better 
_ not seehe, you know.” 
_ **No,you are quite safe ; they are looking at the dancing,” she 
-answerd, absently, and closing as she spoke the shutters of the 
-windowby which he had entered. She then left the room, but 
‘quicklyteturned, bringing in a tray with cold meat, bread, and 
wine. fe still sat by the fire, now with his head thrown back 
against he high, straight back of his chair, and his hands thrust 
into his jockets. ' 
*«Verjplain fare, Master George,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘ but 
iIcan’t fiid any thing better without wasting time.” 
_ **Nevé mind, nurse. I’m not hungry, and I’m not above eating 
_ cold mea\if Iwere. Beggars must not be choosers, you know ; 
_and I’m Wftle better than a beggar, as you also know. 
__ His ton was very painful to the faithful old woman’s ear. She 
looked ajhim wistfully, but made no reply. He rose from the 
_ chair by te fire, sullenly drew another chair to the table, and sat 
down by Re tray. Mrs. Brookes left the room, and took her way 
_ along thelwhite stone passage which led to the entrance hall of 
_ the mansija, Under cover of the music she joined the group of 
_ servants, jhich respectfully gave way at her approach, and ceded 
_ to her thefront place. She looked anxiously, and for some time 
_ vainly, foi her mistress. At length she perceived her, but she 
- was'seatedat the further end of the room. Mrs. Brookes looked 
- on impatigtly, and longed for a bred it the danting, and a con- 
- sequent mvement among the company. At length the music 
ceased, th} panting waltzers subsided into promenade, and Mrs. 
_ Carrutherjrose to place her chair at the disposal of a young lady 
_ whose ex¢tions had told upon her, and who breathlessly accepted 
_ the boon. | As she stood for a moment-turned toward the door, she 
caught sifit of the housekeeper’s face, and saw she looked pale 
and agitatd. Catching her mistress’s eye, the hoesekeeper made 
_ aslight spalthy sign. Very gracefully, and with perfect calm, 
the tall figire, in its sweeping velvet dress, made its way through 
the dispered groups between it and the door, from which all the 
servants precipitately retreated at the cessation of the music. 
Something she knew, must be wrong, or Eilen would not be there 
_beckoningjto her. A second gesture, still more stealthy and 
warning, ¢dused her to pause when within reach of the house- 
keeper’s wiisper, without turning her head toward her. . 
. **Whatis it, Ellen?” 

‘Flush; Where is master? Can he see you?” 

“Yes, lb is just beyond the screen. What is the matter?” 

“Turn pund and stoop ; let me tie your shoe—there !” 

Mrs. Caruthers stood in the doorway and bent her head, hold- 
ing her fi out and lifting her dress. Mrs. Brookes fumbled 
with the sjoe as she whispered rapidly : 

“Come § soon as you can to my room. Be careful that you are 

_ not missed} Some one is there who wants to see you.” 

“To se@me, EMen? On such a night, and at such an 
What is whng? Who is there?” 

The old yoman looked earnestly into the frightened face bend- 


ing over h¢, and said rather with her lips than with her voice : 
** Master£ eorge {7 
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hour ! 








CHAPTER II. 






IN THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


GEORGE DALLAS had eaten but sparingly of the food which 
Mrs. Brook had placed before him. He was weary and excited, 
and he bore}l.e delay and the solitude of the housekeeper’s room 
with feveridh impatience. He strode up and down the room, stop- 
ping occasihaly before the fire to kick at the crumbling logs and 
giance at 1 


waning. 
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him, had elapsed since Mrs. Brookes had left him. Faintly and 
indistinctly the sounds of the music reached him, adding to his 
irritation and weariness. A savage frown darkened his face, and 
he muttered to himself in the same tone as that of his spasmodic 
soliloquy in the avenue : 

**] wonder if she’s thinking that I ought to be there too ; or if I 
ought not, neither ought she. After all, ’m her son, and she 
might make a stand-up fight for me, if she would. He’s fond of 
her, the old woman says, and proud of her, and well he may be. 
What’s the use of it all, if she can’t manage him? What fools 
women are! If they only could calculate at first, and take their 
own line from the beginning, they could manage any men. But 
she’s afraid of him, and she lets him find it out. Well, well, it 
must be wretched enough for her too. But why does she not 
come?” 

He had to wait a little longer yet, for another quarter of an hour 
had elapsed before Mrs. Brookes returned. 

‘Ig she coming?” he asked eagerly, when at length the pale- 
faced little woman gently entered the room. 

““Yes, she is coming. She has to wait until the first lot are gone 
in to supper. Then master will not miss her.” 

The old woman came up to him, and took his right hand in hers, 
looking fondly, but keenly, into his face, and laying the other 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘ George,” she said, ‘‘ George, my dar- 
ling boy, [ hope you have not brought her very bad news.” 

He tried to laugh as he loosed his hand, not unkindly, from the 
old woman’s grasp. . 

‘““Do you suppose good news would have brought me here, 
where I am forbidden—smuggled goods?” 

She shook her head sorrowfully. 

‘« At all events, you are alive and well to tell your ill news your- 
self, and that is every thing to her,” said Mrs. Brookes. 

The next moment the door opened, and Mrs. Carruthers came in 
with a hurried step. George Dallas started forward, and caught 
her in his arms. 

‘*Mother ! mother !” 

““My boy, my darling boy!” were the only words spoken be- 
tween them until they were quite alone. 

Mrs. Brookes left the room, and the young man was free to ex- 
plain his untimely visit. 

‘‘T dread to ask what brings you here, George,” said his mother, 
as she seated herself upon the heavy sofa, and drew him to her 
side. ‘‘I can not but rejoice to see you, but I am afraid to ask you 
why: you come.” ‘ 

A mingling of pleasure and apprehension shook her voice and 
heightened her color. 

‘“You may well dread to ask me, mother,” replied the young 
man, gloomily. ‘‘ You may well dread to ask what brings me, 
outcast as I am, to your fine home, where my presence is for- 
bidden.” p . 

‘George, George !” said his mother, in a tone of grief and re- 
monstrance, 

“Well. I know it’s no fault of yours, but it’s hard to bear for 
all that, and ’m not quite such a monster as I am made out to be 
to suit. Mr. Carruthers’s purposes. I’m not so very much worse 
than the young men, mother, whose step-fathers, or whose own 
fathers either, don’t find it necessary to forbid them the house, 
But you’re afraid of him, mother, and—’’ ; 

George,” said Mrs. Carruthers, quietly, but sternly, ‘‘ you did 
not come here to see me for the first time in nine months, at the 
risk of being turned out of Mr. Carruthers’s house, si r to vent 
your anger upon him, and to accuse me wrongfully, ants iount me 
with what I am powerless to prevent. Tell me what has brought 
you here. I can stay with you only a little while ; at any moment 
I may be missed. Tell me what has brought you against my hus- 
band’s commands, contrary to my own entreaties, though it is such 
a delight to me to see you even so.” And the mother put her arms 
around the neck of her prodigal son, and kissed him fondly. Her 
tears were falling on his rough brown curls. 

**Don’t cry over me, mother; I’m not worth it; I never was ; 
and you mustn’t go back to your company with pale cheeks and 
red eyes. There, there, it’s not as bad as it might be, you know ; 
for, as nurse says, I’m alive and well to tell it. The fact is—” He 
rose and walked up and down the room in front of the sofa on 
which his mother was sitting, while he spoke. ‘‘ The fact is, I 





clock, which marked how rapidly the night was | lost for want of a helping hand. 
iif an hour, which seemed three times as much to| He could get it lent to him, There’s no one but him to lend mea 


must have money. Don’t start, don’t be frightened. I have not 
done any thing very dreadful, only the consequences are nearly as 
fatal as if I had. I have not stolen, or forged, or embezzled prop- 
erty. Iam not rich or respectable enough to get the chance. But 
I have lost alarge sum at the gaming-table—a sum I don’t possess, 
and have no other means than this of getting.” 

“Go on,” said his mother. She was deadly pale now, and her 
hands were tightly clasped together, as they lay on her lap, white 
and slender, against the rich purple of her velvet dress. 

He glanced at her, quickened his step, and continued in a hard, 
reckless tone, but with some difficulty of utterance, ‘‘ I should 
have been utterly ruined but for a friend of mine who lent me the 
money. Play debts must be paid, mother ; and Routh, though 
he’s not much richer than Iam, would not let me be completely 
But he had to borrow the money 
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shilling, and he did get it, and I had it and paid it away. But in 
a short time now he must pay it back, and the interest upon it. 
Luck has been against us both.” 

«Against you both, George,” said Mrs. Carruthers. ‘Is your 
friend also a gambler, then?” 

‘Yes, he is,” said Dallas, roughly ; “‘heisa gambler. All my 
friends are gamblers and drunkards, and every thing that’s bad. 
What would you have? Where am I to get pious, virtuous, re- 
spectable friends? I haven’t a shilling; 1 haven’t a character. 
Your husband has taken care I shall have no credit. Every one 
knows I am disowned by Mr. Carruthers, and forbidden to show 
my face at Poynings. But though my friend is a gambler, like 
myself, he helps me when I want help, and inconveniences him- 
self to do it. Perhaps that’s more than. respectable friends—if I 
had them——would do for me.” 

Mrs. Carruthers rose and turned her colorless face upon her son. 
There was an angry light in her large hazel eyes, whose dewy 
brightness time had not yet greatly harmed, As they confronted 
each other a strong likeness between the mother and son asserted 
itself. ‘‘ George,” she said, ‘‘ you are putting me to needless pain. 
You have said enough to show me that you are unchanged. You 
have come here, endangering my peace and compromising yourself, 
for the purpose, I suppose, of asking me for money to repay this 
person who relieved you from a gambling debt. Is this your busi- 
ness here ?” 

** Yes,” he said, shortly, and with a lowering brow. 

‘Then listen to me. I can not give you any money.” He 
started, andcame closeuptoher. ‘‘ No, George. I have nomoney 
at my disposal, and you ought to know that as well as I know it. 
Every shilling I have ever had of my own I have given you. You 
know I never grudged it. You know you had it all; but that 
leaves me without resources. Mr. Carruthers will not help you.” 
She grew paler still, and her lips trembled. ‘‘ I have asked him 
many times to alter his determination—a determination which you 
can not say is undeserved, George—but it isin vain. I might, 
perhaps, wonder that you would stoop to take assistance from a man 

rho has such an opinion of you, and who has forbidden you his 

ouse, but that the sad knowledge I have gained of such lives as 
_yours has taught me that they utterly destroy self-respect—that a 
profligate is the meanest of creatures. Calm yourself. There is 
no use in giving loose to your temper toward me, George. You 
have the power to afflict me still, but you can deceive me no more.” 

She sat down again, wearily leaning her arm on the back of the 
sofa and her head on her hand. ‘There was silence for afew mo- 
ments. Then she said : 

““How much money do you owe this man, George, and when 
must it be paid?” 

“‘T owe him a hundred and forty pounds, mother, and it must 
be paid this day month.” 

‘* A hundred and forty 
terrified tone. 

*‘ Yes; precisely that sum, and I have not a pound in the world 
to exist on in the meantime. I am cleaned out, that’s the fact,” 
he went on, with a dismal attempt at speaking lightly ; ‘“‘ and I 
can’t carry on any longer.” But he spoke to inattentive ears. His 
mother was lost in thought. 

“I cannot give you money,” she said at length. 
the command of any.” 

‘This doesn’t look like want of it,” said her son bitterly, as 
he caught a handful of her velvet dress in his grasp, and then 
dropped it scornfully. 

¥ My personal expenses are all dictated by Mr. Carruthers, 
George, and all known to him. Don’t suppose I am free to pur- 
chase dress or not, as I choose. I tell you the exact truth, as I 
have always told you.” She spoke coldly and seriously, like one 
whose mind is made up to a great trial, who hopes neither to alter 
its character nor to lessen its weight. 

‘“‘T only know I must have it,” he said, ‘‘or I don’t see any re- 
source for me except to cut my throat.” 

‘‘No, no,” returned his mother, ‘‘do not say such dreadful 
things, Give me time. I will try to find some way of helping 
you by the time you must have the money. Oh, my boy, my boy |” 
She covered her face with her hands and sobbed, 

George Dallas looked at her irresolutely, then came quickly to- 
ward her and leaned over her as she sat. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, in 
low, hurried tones, ‘‘mother, trust me once more, little as I de- 
serve it. ‘Try to help me in this matter ; it is life or death to me ; 
and I will try and do better. Iam sick of it all; sick of my own 
weakness above and more than all. But I am irretrievably ruined 
if I don’t get this money. J am quite in Routh’s power, and—and 
—I want to get out of it.” 

She looked up curiously at him, Something in the way he said 
those words at once alarmed and reassured her. 

‘In this man’s power, George? How? To what extent?” 

“I cannot tell you, mother ; you would not understand. Don’t 
frighten yourself about it. It is nothing that money cannot settle, 
I have had a lesson now. You shake your head—well, I know I 
have had many before, but I wild learn from this one.” 

‘“‘T have not the money, George,” his mother repeated, ‘“‘ and I 


cane possibly procure it for a little time. You must not stay 
ere, 


pounds !” repeated Mrs, Carruthers in a 


‘*T have not 
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“IT know, I know,” he retorted. ‘You need not recho Mrs — 
Carruthers’s interdict. Jam going; but surely you can yve me a 
little now ; the price of one of these things would go a mg way — 
with me.” As he spoke he touched, but with no rough knd, her _ 
ear-ring's and the bracelet on her right arm. : i 

«They are family jewels or you should have them, Geor,” Mrs. 
Carruthers said, in a sad voice. ‘‘ Give me time, and I yll make 
np the money for you. I havea little] can give you.” hestocd — 
up and looked fixedly at him, her hands resting on his noulder. _ 
The tall and powerful young man, with his haggard, anus face, ~ 
his hardened look, his shabby, careless dress, offered strange 
contrast to the woman, whose beauty time had dealtwith so © 
lightly and fortune so generously. Mrs, Carruthers had bea a mere 
girl when her son was born, and probably had not been parly so 
beautiful as now, when the calm dignity of position and te power 
of wealth lent all their attractions to her perfect face ancform. __ 

The habitual seriousness of her expression was but a aarm theyg 
more, and in moments of excited feeling like the preset she re- _ 
gained the lustrous brilliancy of the past. Searchingly fondly, 4) 
she gazed into her son’s face as though reading it for traes of the 
ruth of his promises, seeing in it but too surely indictions of 
the weary, unsatisfying life he had led, the life which habrought 
disappointment to all her dearest maternal hopes. Stedily and — 
tenderly he looked at her, a world of regret in his eyes While 
they stood thus in brief silence Mrs. Brookes came in huriedly. 

‘You are wanted,” she said. ‘‘ Master is asking foryou ; he | 
has sent Miss Clare to your room to see if you are ill.” 

“T must go, my boy,” said Mrs, Carruthers, as she hasily kissed 
him ; ‘and you must not stay. Come with me, Ellen,for a mo- 
ment. Wait here, George, for what I promised you, and don’t 
travel back to town without an overcoat.” Then she lefithe room 
at once, the housekeeper with her. George stood wher she had 
left him, looking toward the door. ee % a 

‘My dear practical mother,” he said to himself, ‘‘ sheis as kind _ 
and as sensible asever. Wretched about me, but remenbering to © 
desire me to buy a coat! I know she will get me the nyney some- 
how, and this shall be the last scrape I will get into. It’s no use — 
being melodramatic, especially when one is all alone,but I here © 
make a promise to myself that I will keep my promiseto her.” 

He sat down by the fire and remained still and thoushtful, In — 
a few minutes Mrs. Brookes returned. eee kee Oa 

‘“* Here’s the money, Master George,” she said. ‘‘ Iwas to give 
it to you with my mistress’s love, and she will wie you from * 
London.” WP Ree 

Ile took the folded paper from her hand. It was. ten pound 
note. : eee Le 

‘‘Thank you, nurse,” he said, “and now I will oc Iw wld 
like to stay and have a talk with you; but I had bette-get away, % 
lest any annoyance should come to my mother throughmy staying. — 
V’ll see you when you come up to town to the fine houe in Meso- © 
potamia. Eh?” . By ie oe | 

‘Lord, Master George, how you do go on! Why, Ir. Carruth- — 
ers’s new house is the far side of the Park.” Ai? ames 

‘‘T know, nurse, It’s all the same thing. No. 
thank you, and nothing to eat. Good-by. How am to get: 
though? Not through the window, and up the area wall, am 

‘‘[?ll show you, Master George. This way.” . 

George Dallas buttoned his coat tightly across his or 
fully put on his gloves, and took up his hat. As he f 
Brookes through the long stone passages of the base: 
looked curiously about him, noting the details of comb 
venience. ‘‘ How much better off than I are my 
vants !” he thought, idly rather than bitterly. When’ 
a door which opened upon the court-yard Mrs. Brook 
farewell, not without emotion. 

«‘The great gates are open,” she said. ‘‘ All the x 
either in the hall or the servants’ hall. None of the ca: 
been called yet. You can slip past without being seen; ‘or 
one sees you they’ll think you belong to the place.” 

‘* A serious mistake, dear old woman,” said George, with a half 
smile, as he once more shook her hand, and stepped out into the ~ 
cold and darkness. <A bitter sense of desolation cameover him as — 
the door closed behind him. The court-yard was emty except of — 
carriages, and he crossed it quickly, and went throurh the great 
gates into the avenue which swept round the terrace, — 

“So I am going away,” he said to himself, ‘‘rrher by ten 
pounds and my mother’s promise. Stop, though! There’s the 
sprig of myrtle. I must not forget or lose the unconicious gift of 
the great heiress, I wish I had asked nurse what sort of girl she 
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is. I might have taken time to do that. It’s not so cold as it 
was.” He had been warmed and fed, and his spirits lad risen. It 


did not take much to raise George Dallas’s spirits, ewn now when 
the excesses of his wasted life were beginning to tell upon him. 
‘“T feel quite strong again. The night is lighter ; the village must 
be a wretched place. I have a great mind to push or to Amherst. | 
It’s only seven miles, and Carruthers can’t hear that I have been 
there ; but he might hear of me at the village, and bother my mo- 
ther about it.” re 

He took his way down the avenue and reached ths gate, which 
lay open. One feeble light twinkled from the upper window of 
the gate lodge. Bulger and family had retired to rest, the excite- 
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ment ofhe arrivals beifg over ; and Bulger would leave the gate 
to tak@are of itself until morning. Unquestioned, unseen, 
Georgejallas left Poynings, and, turning to the right under the 
, set forth at a steady pace toward Amherst. 

mm of Amherst is very much like the other towns in that 
art offe country. Close by the railway station lies the Railway 











Xvernhue and comfortable, with a ‘quick draught” of home- 
brewedle and bitter beer, thanks to the powers of suction of por- 


ds, and admiring friends of both, who vent their admira- 
tanding glasses round.” Nota little of its custom does the 
‘avern owe to that small plot of waste ground in front of it, 
en on this desolate night, you might trace the magic circle 
e “ring” of Signor Quagliasco’s Mammoth Circus on its 
utumn, and the holes for the pole and tent pegs, and the 
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- most rent ruts on which were left by the wheels of the cart of the 
_ travelin photographer who “‘ took” the entire town at Christmas. 
_ Then vias ; Mr. Cobb’s, the corn-chandler and coal merchant, with 
_ & speckd imitation-granite porch, white and black, as if it had 


ed wlth a mixture of its owner’s flour and coal dust ; 
Mr. Layon’s, the attorney, with a big brass plate on its outer gate 
and twd¢stone pine-apples flanking the entrance: Mr. Charlton 

, Biggs’s,he hop merchant, in all the gentility of a little chaise- 
house lening against the street door, approached by a ltttle car- 
Tiage diye so narrow that the pony had never yet walked up it 
properlybut had always been ignominiously ‘“‘ backed” into its 
tiny hor. Then the outskirts of the town; the Independent 
Chapel, pry square, very red-faced, and very compact; the Lite- 
rary Instute, with more green damp on its stuccoed walls than 
had beentriginally intended by its architect, fluttering in the night 
wind fro} its portico. Merton House comes next, formerly the 
stronghol of the Merton-Mertons, the great Kentish family, now 

_ Mr. Bom}s’s Classical and Commercial Academy, with a full view 
of the wlte dimity bedsteads through the open window. The 

- commencfrent of the town, a mouldy old bay-windowed shop, 
known toMr Bompas’s boys as ‘‘ Mother Jennings’s,” and as the 

_ repositorypf ‘tuck,” said tuck consisting of stale buns, hardbake, 
“all sorts? toffee, treacle, new rolls, sugar mutton-chops elegantly 
painted an! gilt, sugar rum and gin bottles, whip-cord, pegtops, and 
marbles ; hen Bullenger’s, apparently a small iron-monger’s, but 

_ in reality aother lure for the money of Bompas’s boys, for in a par- 
_ lor behind lis backshop Bullenger vended fireworks and half-crown 
detonating )istols, catapults, and cross-bows, and all sorts of such 

_ like instrujents dear to predatory boys. Then the ordinary lot of 
_ butchers, ikers, tailors, hosiers, grocers, chemists (Mr. Hotten, 
member ofthe Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, also 





stron, ly rela nt on Bompas’s custom for cigars and hair-oil for the 
_ big bors, ail bath-pipe and liquorice for the little ones), and then 


the police-sation ; the old gray church, with its square ivy-cov- 
ered tower its billowy graves, and its half-obliterated sun-dial 
over the pdch, and then the fresh green fields again. 
__ Ali thesqparticulars Géorge Dallas noted in the morning, when, 
having ear] left the bed he had procured at the inn, he called in at 
the station |jnd learned from the friendly porter, who was engaged 
in mendinghis shoes with tin and tacks, when the next. train would 
start for Ladon, and where he could find a tailor’s shop. He walked 
_briskly thbugh the little town, with feelings very different to 
whic} had possessed him on his first arrival at the Amherst 
bw his step was free and light, he carried his head 
erect, and hough he occasionally sbi od as the cold wind came 
sweeping der the downs and gave him a sharp unfriendly nip as 
it hurried him in its progress to the sea, he bore the insult with 
tolerable fdtitude, and seemed to derive immediate comfort from 
plunging Hs hand into his trowsers-pocket, where lay the ten- 
pound notehe had received from his mother. It was there, stiff 
and crisp tchis touch. He had taken it out and looked at it twice 
or thri¢e o the road, but he could not do that now in the town ; 
he must cojtent himself with touching it, and the crinkling sound 
was music p his ear; he had been so long without money that he 
derived th(keenest pleasure from the possession of this actual 
tangible sub, and felt so little inclined to part with it that, though 
he had pas¢d and noticed in passing the tailor’s shop to which he 
had been r¢ommended by the porter, he still walked on. It was 
not until h¢had made a circuit of the old church-yard at the end 
of the towil where even on summer days the wind is generally at 
play, and Were on winter nights it ramps and rages in a manner 
terrible to kar and feel, that George Dallas began to comprehend 
the necessiy of at once procuring some warmer clothing, and, 
turning bag, made straight for the tailor’s shop. 
A neat, Chan-looking shop, with ‘‘ Evans, Tailor,” painted over 
the window, with “Evans, Tailor,” blazing from its brass door- 
late ; witht‘ Evans, Tailor,” inscribed with many twisted flour- 
ishes on itswire blind, where it emerged coyly from “Liveries” 
| preceding itand took hasty refuge in ‘‘ Uniforms” at its conclu- 
gion. Evan\ himself behind the counter, a fat, chubby, rosy little 
| man, with Cnstering iron-gray hair round his temples, and a bit 
of round se{p wig fitting, like the lid of a tea-pot, into a bald 
place on histrown. Apparently he had been all his life tailoring 
to such an ettent for other people as to have had no time to attend 
to himself, br he stood Betis the counter this winter's night in 
| his shirt-sle¢es, and without his coat. 
- The old mm bowed as George Dallas entered the shop, and asked 


he 


i all 
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him what they could do for him. Dallas replied that he wanted a 
warm thick over-coat, ‘‘if they’d got such a thing.” 

“Such a thing! Well, there may be such a thing, perhaps, but 
I’m not certain, not being an article kept in stock,” replied Mr. 
Iivans, ‘‘ which is mostly tarpaulin for the railway guards and 
stokers, likewise canal boatmen, which is often customers. A 
warm thick over-coat,” repeated the old man, ‘‘is an article gener- 
ally made to order, though I’ve a sort of a recollection of a some- 
thing of the kind returned on our hands in consequence of the 
party which was staying at the Lion having left promiscuous. Let 
me see!” he continued, opening two or three drawers. ‘‘Ho! I 
thought so! Here’s a warm thick over-coat, blue Witney, lined 
with plaid ; that’s a article | can recommend ; our own make ; we 
ain’t ashamed of it, you see!” and he pointed to a label stitched 
inside just below the collar, where the inevitable ‘‘ Evans, Tailor,” 
in gilt letters, was supplemented by the address, ‘‘ Amherst.” 

George Dallas took the coat and slipped it on. It fitted toler- 
ably, and was thick and warm. ‘‘ What is the price?” he asked. 

‘““We can do that for you at fifty-three and six,” said the old 
man, ‘‘It was a three-pounder, that coat was, when made for the 
party at the Lion, but we’ll make a reduction now. Fifty-three 
and six, and our own make, You couldn’t do better,” 

“‘T dare say not,” said Dallas, absently. ‘‘ Please to change this 
for me.” 

At the sight of the bank-note Mr. Evans’s pleasant face became 
a little clouded. He did not relish the notion of changing notes 
for persons with whom he had no previous acquaintance. But 
after he had taken the note in his hand and held it between his 
eyes and the light, and flattened it out on the counter, his cheerful 
expression returned, and he said, “ All right, Sir! Ill change it 
and welcome! I know where you got this note, Sir! Ah, you 
may start, but Ido! You got it from our post-office, lower down 
the street ; here’s the post-office stamp on it, which they’re com- 
pelled to put on every note passing through their hands. Look, 
‘Amherst, B. 1, Jan. 30.’ Thank you, Sir; six and six’s, three 
and seven is ten; thank you, Sir!” and the old man, havi 
counted the change from a cash-box in a desk at the back of the 
shop, hurried round to open the door and bow his customer out. 

Within half an hour George Dallas was in the train on his return 
to London. 


—_————— 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PHILISTINES. 


THE cold weather, which in the country produced rugged roads 
and ice-bound ponds, which frosted the leafless branches of the 
trees with a silver tint, and gave a thousand different fantastic but 
ever lovely hues and shapes to nature, had nosuch pleasant refresh- 
ing effect in London, where the frost, ere three hours old, was 
beaten into mud under foot, ran drizzling in dirty streams from 
house-tops, and subsided into rain and fog before the daylight had 
disappeared. The day succeeding that on which George Dallas 
had entered the town of Amherst was a thorough specimen of what 
London can do when put to its worst. It was bad in the large 
thoroughfares where the passing crowds jostled each other ill-tem- 
peredly, digging at each other’s umbrellas, and viciously contest- 
ing every inch of foot pavement, where the omnibus wheels 
revolved amidst mud-ruts, and every passing cab-horse produced a 
fountain of slush and spray. But it was even worse in the by- 
streets, where an attempt at sweeping had been made, where the 
mud lay in a thick, slimy, shiny tide between the narrow ridges 
of foot-path, where the tall houses, so close together that they 
completely filtered the air and light and retained nothing but the 
darkness and the dirt, were splashed with mud to their first-floor 
windows, and whose inhabitants or visitors desirous of crossing 
the road had to proceed to the junction with the main street, and, 
after tacking across in comparative cleanliness, commence their 
descent on the opposite side. 

In the front room of the first-floor of a house in such a street, 
South Melton Street, connecting Oxford Street, the plebeian with 
Brook Street the superb, just as the feeble glimmer of daylight 
which had vouchsafed itself during the day was beginning to wax 
even feebler, previous to its sudden departure, a man sat astride a 
chair, sunk in thought. He had apparently just entered, for he 
still wore his hat and overcoat, though tho former was pushed to 
the back of his head, and the latter thrown negligently open. He 
was a tall, handsome man, with keen black eyes glancing sharply, 
with thick black brows, along straight nose, thin tight lips un- 
shrouded by mustache or beard, and a small round chin, He had 
full flowing black whiskers, and the blue line round his mouth 
showed that the beard was naturally strong: had he suffered it to 
grow, he might have passed for an Italian. As it was, there was 
no mistaking him for any thing but an Englishman—darker, 
harder-looking than most of his race, but an Englishman. His 
face, especially round the eyes, was flushed, and marked and lined, 
telling of reckless dissipation. 'There was something not exactly 
fast, but yet slangy, in the cut of his clothes and in the manner in 
which he wore them; his attitude as he sat at the window with 
his hands clasped in front of him over the back rail of his chair, 
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his knees straight out and his feet drawn back, as a man sits a 
horse at a hunt, was in its best aspect suggestive of the mess-room 
—in its worst, of the billiard-room. And yet there was an inde- 
scribable something in the general aspect_of the man, in the very 
ease of his position, in the shape of thevhands clasped in front of 
him, in the manner, slight as it was, in which now and again he 
would turn on his chair and peer back into the darkness behind 
him, by which you would have known that he had had a refined 
education, and had been conversant with the manners of society. 

Nor would you have been wrong. In Burke’s Landed Gentry 
the Rouths of Carr Abbey take up their full quota of pages, and 
when the county election for Herefordshire comes off the liberal 
agent is forced to bring to bear all the science he can boast of to 
counteract the influence which the never-failing adhesion of the 
old family throws into the Tory scale. Never having risen, never 
for an instant having dreamed of demeaning themselves by rising, 
above the squirearchy, owners of the largest and best herds in all 
that splendid cattle-breeding county, high-sheriffs, and chairmen 
of quarter-sessions as though by prescriptive right, perpetual pres- 
idents of agricultural societies, and in reality taking precedence 
immediately after the lord-lieutenant, the Rouths of Carr Abbey, 
from time immemorial, have sent their sons to Oxford and their 
daughters to court, and have never, save in one instance, had to 
blush for their children. 

Save in one instance. The last entry in the old family Bible of 
Carr Abbey is erased by a thick black line. The old squire speaks 
habitually of ‘‘My only son, William ;” and should a stranger, 
dining at the Abbey, casually refer to the picture, by Lawrence, 
of two little boys, one riding a pony, the younger decking a dog’s 
neck with ribbon, he is, if the squire has not heard his question, 
motioned in dumb show to silence, or is replied to by the squire 
himself that ‘that boy is—lost, Sir.” 

That boy, Stewart Routh, the man looking out of the window in 
South Moulton Street, was captain of the boat at Eton, and first 
favorite for a time both with the dons and under-graduates at Ox- 
ford. Rumors of high play at cards developing into fact of per- 
petually sported ‘‘oak,” non-attendance at chapel, and frequent 
shirking of classes, lessened the esteem in which Mr. Routh was 
held by the authorities ; and a written confession handed to the 
dean, after being obtained by parental pressure, from Mr, Albert 
Griintz, of Christ Church, son of and heir to Mr. Jacob Griintz, 
sugar-baker, of St. Mary Axe, in the city of London, and Balmo- 
ral-gardens, Hyde Park, a confession to the effect that he, Mr. A. 
Griintz, had lost the sum of two thousand pounds to Mr. S. Routh, 
at a game played with dice, and known as French hazard, procured 
the dismissal of Mr. 8. Routh, from the seat of learning, At Carr 
Abbey, whither he retired, his stay was shortened by the arrival 
of another document from Oxford, this time signed by Lord 
Hawkhurst, gentleman commoner of Christ Church, and Arthur 
Wardroper of Balliol, setting forth that Mr. 8. Routh, while play- 
ing hazzard in Mr. Griintz’s rooms, had been caught there in jla- 
grante delicto in the act of cheating by ‘‘securing,” 7. ¢., retaining 
in his fingers, one of the dice which he should have shaken from 
the box. It was the receipt of this letter that caused the squire 
' to make the erasure in the family Bible, and to look upon his 
youngest son as dead, 

Driven from the paternal roof, Mr. Stewart Routh descended 
upon the pleasant town of Boulogne, whence, after a short stay, 
he proceeded to the baths and gambling-houses of Ems, Homburg 
and Baden-Baden. It was at the last-mentioned place, and when 
in the very noon and full tide of success, that he was struck down 
by a fever so virulent that the affrighted servants of the hotel 
refused to wait upon him. No nurse could be prevailed upon to 
undertake to attend him ; and he would have been left to die for 
want of proper care had not a young Englishwoman, named Har- 
riet Creswick, traveling in the capacity of nursery-governess to 
Lord de Mauleverer’s family (then passing through Baden on their 
way to winter in Rome), come to the rescue. Declaring that her 
countryman should not perish like a dog, she there and then 
devoted herself to attendance on the sick man. It need scarcely 
be told that Lady De Mauleverer, protesting against “ such extra- 
ordinary conduct,” intimated to Miss Creswick that her con- 
nection with her noble charge must cease at once and for 
ever. But it is noteworthy that in such a man as Stewart Routh 
had hitherto proved himself a spirit of gratitude should have 
been so strongly aroused that, when hig sense and speech re- 
turned to him, in weak and faltering accents he implored the 
woman who had so tenderly nursed him through his illness to be- 
come his wife. It is quite needless to say that his friends, on 
hearing of it, averred, some that he thought he was going to die, 
and that it did not matter to him what he did, while it might have 
pleased the young lady ; others that he was a particularly knowing 
card, whose brains had never deserted him even when he was at 
his worst, and that he had discovered in Harriet Creswick a woman 
exactly fitted by physical and mental qualifications efficiently to 
help him as his partner in playing the great game of life. Be it as 
it may—and peeple will talk, especially in such circles—the 
fact remains that on his sick couch at the Hollandischer Hof 
Baden-Baden, Stewart Routh proposed to Harriet Creswick and 
was accepted ; that so soon as he could safely be left she departed 
for Hngland; and that within a month they were married in London, 
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Of that one event at least in all his eventful life Stewt Routh 
had never repented. Through all his vicissitudes of féune his 
wife had been by his side, and, as in the long-run, ence had 
been against him, taking the heaviest portion of his tden on 
herself. Harriet Routh’s was an untiring, undying, unqistioning 
love or worship of her husband, The revalation of his— say the 
least of it—loose mode of life, the shifts and expedientso which 
he resorted for getting money, the questionable companyn which 
he habitually lived, would have told with fatal effect on devotion 
less thorough, a passion more transient. Harriet herselfwho had 
been brought up steadily at an Institution which sheiad only 
quitted to join the family with whom she was traveling hen she 
arrived at Baden—Harriet herself at first shrunk back stumed and 
stupified by the revelations of an unknown life which brst upon 
her a few days after her marriage. But her love bore hethrough 
it. As the dyer’s hand assimilates to that it works in, so radually 
did Harriet Routh endue herself with her husband’s tone temper, — 
and train of thought, until, having become almost his seond self, 
she was his most trusted ally, his safest counselor in all th strange — 
schemes by which he made out life. In the early days iter their 
marriage she had talked to him onee, only once, and tha but for 
a few minutes, of reformation, of something better andnore rep- 
utable, of doing with less money, to be obtained by th exercise 
of his great talents in some legitimate manner, And heihusband, 
with the nearest approach to harshness that before or sire he had 
ever assumed, told her that his time for that kind of hing was 
passed and gone forever, that she must forget all th childish 
romance that they had taught her at the Institution, thashe must 
sink or swim with him, and be prepared to cast in he lot with 
that kind of existence which had become his second nture, and 
out of which he could never hope tomove. Even if he ould move 
from it, he added, he did not think that he would wia to do so, 
and there must be an end to the matter. 

There was an end to the matter. From that time foth Harriet 
Routh buried her past, buried her former self, and devoz2d herself, 
soul and body, to her husband. Her influence over hin strength- 
ened with each year that they lived together, and wag cee 
many littleways. The fact once faced that their precgious liveli- — 
hood was to be earned by the exerise of sharpness suprior to that 
enjoyed by those with whom they were brought into ontact, Har-— 
riet laid herself out at once for the fulfillment of hernew duties, — 
and in a very short time compelled her husband’s surprised lauda- — 
tion of the ease and coolness with which she dischrged them, 
‘There were no other women in that strange society ; buif therehad — 
been Harriet would have queened it over them, not mrely by her — 
beauty, but by her bright spirit, her quick appreciation,er thorough 
readiness to enter exactly into the fancy of the miomer. 'The men 
who lost their money to Routh and his companion trated her not 
merely with a punctilio which forbade the smallest vrbal excess, 
but treated their losses with comparative good-humc ae. 
Mrs. Routh was present. The men who looked uyto Routh as — 
the arch concocter of and prime mover in all their dak deeds had 
a blind faith in her, and the first question on the suggstien of any 
scheme would be ‘‘What Mrs. Routh thought of 3,” Ah, the 
change, the change! The favorite pupil of the Insitution, who 
used to take such close notes of the sermon on Sundg mornings, 
and illustrate the chaplain’s meaning with such ee texts 
from other portions of Scripture as to quite astonish he chaplain 
himself, which perhaps not to be wondered at, as: he chaplain 
(a bibulous old gentleman, who had been appointed onthe strength 
of his social qualities by the committee) was in the abit of pur- 
chasing his discourses ready made, and only just ran ey through | 
on Saturday nights. The show pupil of the Instituton, who did — 
all kinds of arithmetical problems ‘‘ in her head,” ly which the 
worthy instructors meant without the aid of paper ant pencil—the 
staid and decorous pupil of the Institution, who, wlen after her 
last examination she was quitting the table loaded vith prizes— , 
books—was called back by the bishop of the diocese, vho with fee- 
ble hands pinned a silver medal on her dress, and sail, in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘I had nearly forgotten the best of ali This is in 
testimony of your excellent conduct, my dear.” Wha was become 
of this model miss? She was utilizing her talents na different — 
way. The memory which had enabled her to summiize and an- — 
notate the chaplain’s sermons now served as her huband’s note- 
book, and was stored with all kinds of odd inform:tion, “ good 
things” to ‘‘ come off,” trials of horses, namesand forunes of heirs 
who had just succeeded to their estates, lists of theirnost pressing 
debits, names of the men who were supposed to be doubtfnl in 
money-matters, and with whom it was thought inemedient to bet 
or play—all these matters dwelt in Harriet Routh’s Irain, and her 
husband had only to turn his head and ask, ‘‘ Whats it, Harry ?” 
to have the information at once. The arithmetical qtickness stood 
her in good stead in the calculation of odds on all kinls of sporting 
events, on the clear knowledge of which the sueces of most of 
Routh’s business depended ; and as for the good condiet—well, the 
worthy bishop would have held up his hands in pbus horrror at 
the life led by the favorite pupil of the Institution ad at her sur- 
roundings ; but against Mrs. Routh as Mrs. Routh—as the devoted, 
affectionate, self-denying, spotless wife, the veriest ribald in all 
that loose crew had never ventured to breathe a doubt, 

Devoted and affectionate! See her now as she cones quietly in 
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to the room—a small, compact partridge of a woman, with deep- 
blue eyes in a very pale face, with smooth, shining, light-brown 
hair, falline on either side in two long curls, and gathered into a 
champ at the back of her head, with an impertinent nose only just 
redeemed from being a snub, With a small mouth, and a very pro- 
voking pattable chin. See how she steals behind her husband, 
her dark linsey dress draping her closely aud easily, and not mak- 
ing the slightest rustle; her round arm showing its symmetry in 
her tight sleeves twining round his neck ; her plump, shapely hand 
resting on his head ; her pale cheek laid against his face. Devoted 
and affectionate! No simulation here. 

** Any thing gone wrong, Stewart?” she asked, in a very sweet 
voice. 

‘No, dear. Why?” said Routh, who was now sitting ata table 
strewn with papers, a pen in his right hand, and his left support- 
ing his handsome, worn face. 

““You looked gloomy, I thought; but if you say so, it’s all 
right,” returned his wife, cheerfully, leaving his side as she spoke 
and proceeding to sweep up the hearth, put on fresh coals, and 
make the whole room look comfortable with a few rapid indefina- 
ble touches. Then she sat down ina low chair by the fire, per- 
fectly still, and turned her calm, pale face to her husband with a 
business-lixe air. He made some idle scratches with his pen in 
silence, then threw it down, and suddenly pushing away his chair, 
began to walk up and down the room with long light strides. 

“What do you make of Deane, Harriet?” he said, at length, 
stopping for a moment opposite his wife, and looking closely at her. 

“How do you mean? In character or in probabilities? As re- 

ards himself or as regards us?” 

“Well, both. I cannot make him out; he is so confoundedly 
cool, and soinfernally sharp. Ho might be a shrewd man of 
business, bent on making a fortune, and a good way on the road to 
his object ; and yet he’s nothing but a man of pleasure, of what 
your good people would call a wretched low kind of pleasure too, 
and is spending the fortune instead.” 

_ **I don’t think so, Stewart,” his wife said, quietly and impres- 
si . “I don’t think Mr, Deane is spending any very considerable 
portion of his fortune, whatever it may be.” 

Stewart had resumed his walking up and down, but listened to 
her attentively. 

**T regard him as a curious combination of the man of business 
with the man of pleasure, I don’t know that we have ever met 
He is as calculating in his 
_ pleasures as other men are in their business.” 

. “TY hate the man,” said Routh, with an angry frown and a sul- 
len gesture. _ Feet 

_‘That’s dangerous, Stewart,” said Harriet. ‘‘You should not 
allow yourself either to hate or to like any one in whom you are 
speculating. If you do the one, it will make you incautious ; if 
you do the other, scrupulous. Both are unwise. Ido not hate 
Mr. Deane.” oo 

** Fortunately for him, Harry. I think aman would be a great 
deal safer with my hatred than with yours.” 

** Possibly,” she said, simply, and the slightest smile just parted 
her crimson lips, and showed a momentary gleam of her white, 

small, even teeth. “But Ido not hate him. I think about him, 
though, because it is necessary that I should, and I fancy I have 


- ~found out what he really is.” 


Have you, by Jove?” interrupted Routh. 


“«Then you’ve done 
a clever thing, Harriet--clever even for you; for of all the close 
and impenetrable men I ever met, Deane’s the closest and the 
hardest. When I’m with him ! always feel as if he were trying 


a me somehow, and as if he would succeed too, though that’s 
oe 


t easy. He’s as mean as a Scotch shop-keeper, as covetous as a 
_ Jew, as wide-awake asa Yankee. There’s a coolness and a con- 
stant air gf avowed suspicion about him that drives me mad.” 

“« And Pee you ought to have been done with temper and with 
squeamishftess long ago,” said Harriet, in a tone of quict convic- 
tion. | “‘ How,often have you told me, Stewart, that to us, in our 
way of. life, every man must be a puppet, prized in proportion to 
the readiness with which he dances to cur pulling? What should 
we care? Jam rendered anxious and uneasy by what you say.” 

*« She kept silence for a few moments, and then asked him, in a 
changed tone, 

~ How does your account with him stand ?” 

«« My account !—ah, there’s the rub! He’s so uncommonly sharp 
that there’s little to be done with him. The fellow’s a blackguard 
—imore of a blackguard than { am, I’ll swear, and as much of a 
swindler, at least in his capacity for swindling. Only I dare say 
he has never had occasion to reduce it to practice. And yet there’s 
a hardly veiled insolence in his manner to me at times for which 
Id like to blow his brains out. He tells me, as plainly as if he 
said it in words, that he pays me a commission on his pleasures, 
such as are of my procuring, but that he knowg to a penny what 
he intends to pay, and is not to be drawn into paying a penny 
more,” 

Harriet sat thoughtful, and the faintest flush just flickered on 
her cheek. ‘ Who are his associates when he is not with you?” 

“He keeps that as close as he keeps every thing else,” replied 
Routh ; ‘ but I have no doubt he makes them come cheap, if in- 
deed he does not get a profit out of them.” 
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“You are taking my view of him, Stewart,” said Harriet ; then 
she added, ‘‘ He has some motive for acting with stich caution, no - 
doubt ; but a flaw may be found in his armor when we think fit to 
look for it, In the mean time tell me what has set you thinking 
of him?” , 

‘‘Dallas’s affair, Harriet. Iam sorry the poor fellow lost his 
money to him. Hang it, ’m such a bad fellow myself, so utterly 
gone a ’coon” (his wife winced, and her pale face turned paler), 
‘‘that it comes ill from me to say so, and I wouldn’t except to you. 
But I am devilish sorry Deane got the chance of cleaning Dallas 
out. I like the boy ; he’s a stupid fool, but not half bad, and he 
didn’t deserve such an ill turn of fortune.” 

“Well,” said Harriet, ‘‘ take comfort in remembering that you 
helped him.” 

She spoke very coldly, and evidently was a stranger to the feel- 
ings which actuated Routh. 

“« You don’t care about it, that’s clear,” he remarked. 

He was standing still now, leaning against the mantle-piece. 
She rose and approached him. 

‘“‘No, Stewart,” she said, in her calm, sweet voice, which rose a 
little as she went on, ‘‘I do not. I care for nothing on earth (and 
I never look beyond this earth) but you. I have no interest, no 
solicitude, for any other creature. I can not feel any, and it is 
well. Nothing but this would do in my case,” 

She stood and looked at him with her deep-blue eyes, with her 
hands folded before her, and with a sober seriousness in her face ~ 
confirmatory of the words she had spoken. He looked at her until 
she turned away, and a keen observer might have seen in his face 
the very slightest expression of impatience. 

‘“‘Shall we go into those accounts now?” said Warriet; ‘‘ we 
shall just have time for it before you go to Flinders’s.” 

She sat down, as she spoke, before a well-appointed writing- 
table, and drawing a japan box toward her, opened it, and took 
out a number of papers. Routh took a seat beside her, and thev 
were soon deep in calculations which would have had little interest 
or meaning for a third person had there been one present. By de- 
grees Routh’s face darkened, and many times he uttered angry 
oaths; but though Harriet watched him’ narrowly, and felt in 
every nerve the annoyance under which he was laboring, she pre- 
served her calm manner, and went steadily on with her task ; con- 
densing the contents of several papers into brief memoranda, care- 
fully tearing up the originals, and placing the little heaps methodi- 
cally beside her for consignment to the fire. At length Routh 
again stood up, and lounged against the manitle-piece. 

‘* All these must be paid, then, Harry ?” he asked, as he lighted 
a cigar, aud began to smoke sullenly. 

* Yes,” she answered cheerfully. ‘‘ You know, dear, it has 
always been our rule, as it has hitherto constituted our safety, to 
stand well with our tradespeople, and pay them, at least, punctu- 
ally. We have never been so much behindhand ; and as you are 
about to take a bolder flight than usual it is doubly necessary that 
we should be untrammeled. Fancy Flinders getting snubbed by 
the landlady, or your being arrested for your tailor’s bills, at the 
time when the new Company is coming out!” 

‘‘Hang it! the bills all seem to be mine,” growled Routh. 
‘* Where are yours? Haven’t you got any?” 

It would have been difficult to induce an unseen witness to be- 
lieve how utterly unscrupulous, remorseless, conscienceless a wo- 
man Harriet Routh had become, if he had seen the smile with 
which she answered her husband’s half-admiring, half-querulous 
question, 

“You know, dear, I don’t need much. Ihave not to keep up 
appearances as you have. You are in the celebrated category of 
those who can not afford to be any thing but well-dressed. It’s no 
matter for me, but it’s a matter of busines for you.” 

“Ah! [might have known you’d have some self-denying, sen- 
sible reason ready ; but the puzzle to me is, that you always are 
well-dressed. By Jove! you’re the neatest woman I know, and 
the prettiest !” 

The smile upon her face brightened, but she only shook her 
head, and went on: : 

“Tf Dallas does not get the money, or at least seme of it, what 
do you propose to do?” 

*“Do you think he will get the money, Harry? 
about it. What are the odds?” 

“‘T can not even guess. All depends on his mother. If she is 
courageous and fond of him she will get it for him, even suppos- 
ing her immediate control as small as he believes it to be. If she 
is not courageous, her being fond of him will do very little good, 
and women are mostly cowards,” said Harriet, composedly. 

‘¢T never calculated much on the chance,” said Routh, ‘‘ and in- 
deed it would be foolish to take the money if he got it—in that 
way, at least ; for though I am sorry Deane profited by the young 
fellow, that’s because I hate Deane. It’s all right, for my purpose, 
that Dallas should be indebted as largely as may be to me. He’s 
useful in more ways than one; his connection with the press 
serves our turn, Harry, doesn’t it? Especially when you work it 
so well, and give him such judicious hints, such precious confi- 
dences.” 

(Hiven such praise as this the woman’s perverted nature craved 
and prized.) ‘You won’t need to take the money from him in 
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formal payment,” she said, ‘‘if that’s what you want to avoid. ff 
he returns with that sum in his pocket he will not be long before 
he—” A, 
A knock at the door interrupted her, and George Dallas entered 
the room. , £ ) 

He looked weary and dispirited, and before the customary greet- 
ings had been exchanged Routh and Harriet saw that failure had 
been the result of experiment. Harriet’s eyes sought her hus- 
band’s face, and read in it the extent of his discomforture ; and 
the furtive glance she turned on Dallas was full of resentment, 
But it found no expression in her voice as she asked him common- 
place questions about his journey, and busied herself in setting a 
chair for him by the fire, putting his hat aside, and begging him 
to take off his over-coat. Hecomplied. As he threw the coat on 
the chair he said, with a very moderately successful attempt at 
pleasantry : é . 

«‘T have come back richer than I went, Mrs. Routh, by that ele- 
gant garment, and no more.” ; 

‘‘Bowled out, eh?” asked Routh, taking the cigar from his 
mouth, and laying it on the mantle-piece. 

“‘ Stumped, Sir,” replied Dallas. : 

Harriet said nothing. 

««That’s bad, Dallas.” . c , 

‘‘Very bad, my dear fellow, but very true. Look here,” the 
young man continued, with earnestness, ‘‘1 don’t know what to 
do. I don’t upon my soul? I saw my mother—” 

‘“Yes?” said Harriet, going up to his side. ‘‘ Well?” 
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while,’ when the mention of Dethoe: name recalled it to his 


memory. , 
‘Has Deane been here, Harry ?” 
*“No, Stewart, I have been at 

called.” 


yy Ah—didn’t happen to want me, no doubt.” 


sked Routh. 


me all day, but he has not 
. 


‘“‘Have you seen much of him lately, Routh?” inquired George 


Dallas, ‘‘ I mean within the last week or two? 


While I—while 
I’ve been keeping out-of the way?” he said, with a nervous laugh. 


‘*Poor boy, you have been down on your luck,” said Routh. 
“Seen much of Deane? Oh yes; he’s. always about—he’s here 


most days, sometime in the forenoon.” 


‘“‘In the forenoon, is he? Considering the hours he keeps at 


night, that surprises me.” 
‘*Tt doesn’t surprise me, 


He’s very strong—has a splendid con- 


stitution, confound him ! and has not given it a shake yet. Drink 
doesn’t seem to ‘trouble’ him in the least.” 
‘‘ He’s an odd fellow,” said George, thoughtfully. ‘‘ How coolly 


he won my money, and what’a green-horn I was, to be sure! I 


wonder if he would have lost his own so coolly.” 


** Not a doubt of it,” said Routh; ‘‘he’d have been satisfied he 


would make it up out of something else. 
a deuced upleasant fellow to my mind.” 
Harriet looked at her husband with a glance of caution. 


He is an odd fellow, and 


It was 


unlike Routh to dwell on a mere personal feeling or to let so much 
of his mind be known unnecessarily. He caught the glance and un- 


derstood it, but it only angered without otherwise influencing him. 


: a ys * r : ? 
**T saw her, and—and she is unable to help me ; she is, indeed, | ** A low-lived loafer, if ever there was one,” he went on, ‘ but 


Mrs. Routh,” for a bitter smile was on Harriet’s face, turned full 
upon him. “She hasn’t the means, I never understood her posi- 
tion until last night; but I understood it then. 
ped. All his better nature forbade his speaking of his mother’s 
position to these people. Her influence, the gentler, better influ- 
ence, was over him still. However transitory it might prove, it 
had not passed yet. Harriet Routh knew as well as he did what 
the impulse was that arrested his speech, ' 

“You will tell me all about it yet,” she thought, and not a sign 
of impatience appeared in her face. 

**J—I need not bore you with details,” he went on. ‘‘ She could 
not give me the money, She made me understand that. But she 
promised to get it for me, in some way or other, if the thing is 
within the reach of possibility, before a month expires. I know 
she will do it, but I must give her time if it’s to be forthcoming, 
and you must give me time.” . 

“Tt’s unfortunate, Dallas,” Routh began, in a cold voice, “ and, 
of course, it’s all very well your talking to me about giving you 
time, but how am J to get it? It’s no good going over the old 
story, you know it as well as Ido. There, there,” he said, shgug- 


ging his shoulders, ‘‘I must try and get old Shadrach to renew. I 


Suppose we may as well go at once, Dallas.” 
followed by Harriet. 

George Dallas sat over the fire in an attitude of deep dejection. 
He was sick at heart, and the revulsion of feeling that had begun 
**If I could but be done with it 
“But I’m in the groove, I’m in the 


He left the room, 
ua ‘ 


all!” he thought. 
groove.” 

“Come along, George,” said Routh, who seemed more good- 
humored than before, as he re-entered the room, soberly attired, 
as became a man going to do business in the city. ‘Don’t be down- 
hearted ; the old lady will keep her word. Don’t be afraid ; and 
in the mean time we’ll pull throu Put your coat on and come 
along. You’ll give us some dinner, Harriet, won’t you? And if 
Deane calls ask him to join us. He won’t,” he continued, with a 
laugh, “‘ because he believes in tavern dinners, and puts no faith 

> ours. We’re snobs who live in lodgings, George, you know ; 
ut he’ll drop in in the evening fast enough.” 

The application to Mr. Shadrach proved successful, and George 
Dallas returned with Stewart Routh to his lodgings, more firmly 
tied to him than ever by the strong bond of an increased money- 
obligation. 

“ Pretty tidy terms, weren’t they?” Routh asked Dallas, when 
he had told Harriet, in answer to her anxious questioning, that the 
“renewal ” had been arranged. f 

“Very tidy indeed,” said poor George, ruefully ; ‘but, Routh, 
suppose when I do get the money, it’s not enough. What’s to be 
done then?” . 

‘“‘ Never mind about then,” said Routh, ‘‘ now is the important 
matter, Remember that every then ig made of nows, and keep 
your mind easy. That’s philosophy,” as Mr. Squeers says. “‘ Your 
present business is to eat your dinner.” 

Stewart Routh had thrown off his low spirits, and had all but 
succeeded 1n rousing George Dallas from his, Kindly, convivial, 
only occasionally coarse, he was a dangerously pleasant man at all 
times, and especially so to George Dallas when I arriet was present ; 
for then his coarseness was entirely laid aside, and her tact, humor, 
intelligence never failed to please, to animate, and to amuse him, 
The dinner was a very pleasant one, and before it had come to a 
conclusion George Dallas began to yield as completely as ever to 
the influence of the man whose énviable knowledge of ‘‘life” 
aad been the first medium through which he had. attained. it. 
George had forgotten the renewed. bill and his late failure for a 


She is—”.he stop-, 








useful in his way, Dallas. 


Every man has a weakness ; his is to 
think himself a first-rate billiard player, while he is only a fourth- 


rate, A man under such a delusion is sure to lose his money to any 


one who plays better than he does, and I may as well be that man, 


don’t you see?” 


“I see perfectly,” said George; ‘‘but I wish he had been 
equally mistaken in his notions of his card-playing science; it 


would have made a serious difference to me.” 


' ** Never mind, old fellow,” answered son ae have 


your revenge some day. J inish your wine, and Harrie 
us some music.” 


She did so. 


all give 


She gave them some music, such as very few can _ 


give—music which combines perfection of art with true natural — 


feeling. This woman was a strange anomaly, full of 
stratagems, and spoils,” and yet with music in her-so 


eit’ 


“treasons, J; 


A i 
Rather early George Dallas left the pair, but they sat up aoe 


talking earnestly. Things were going ill with Stewart Routh. 
Some of his choicest and most BIER se reas rte 4 | faile 

He had once or twice aeeee not uncommon misfortune it 
the lot of such men as he—he 
fession who were as clever as himself, and who, fayo1 


cumstances and opportunity, had employed their 





had been bitten, and his temper had not been improved in the pro- 


sss. He was about, as Harriet had said, to take a new flight, this 





ad encountered men in his own pro- 
red by eir- 
nts at his 
expense. ‘The swindler had been swindled once or twice, the biter 


, Ser eetticen G 


time in the direction of operations on the general public, and he 


had formed designs on Mr. Deane, which did not, in the increased 


knowledge he had obtained of that gentleman’s character, and in 4 


the present aspect of affairs, look quite so promising as in the: arly 
stage of their secpanin anaes weeks before. 


The operations of 


gentlemen of the Routh fraternity are planned and executed with | 
a celerity Which seems extraordinary to pursuers of the more legit-— 
imate branches of industry. Routh had not passed many hours in - 


Mr. Deane’s society before he had built an elaborate scheme upon 


the slender foundation of that gentleman’s boasted wealth and as-_ 


sumed greonnesay His subsequent experience had conyinced hith 
of the reality of the gst but had shown him his mistake as to the 
last, and gradually his mind, usually cold and undaunted, became 
haunted by an ever-buring desire to possess himself oe e money 
forever flaunting before his eyes—became haunted, to 
reasonable and blind animosity to’ the stranger, who 
profligaey with calculation, unscrupulous vice with well-regul 
economy, and the unbridled indulgence of his passions with com- 
plete coldness of heart and coolness of temper. Routh had no 
knowledge of Deane’s real position in life, but he had a conviction 
that had it been, like his own, that of a professional swindler, he 
would have been a dangerous rival, quite capable of reducing his 
own occupation and his own profits very considerably. Therefore 
Routh hated him. Fie 
When the conference between Routh and Harriet came to a con- 
clusion it left the woman visibly troubled. When Routh had been 
for some time asleep she still sat by the table, on which her elbows 
rested, her head on her hands, and the light shining on her fair 
brown hair. There she sat until the fire died out and the lat 
wintry dawn came. She was not unused to such watches ; wak 
fulness was habitual to her, and care had often kept her compan 
But no vigil had ever tried her so much. Her mind was at work, 
and suffering. When at length she rose from her chair, with an 
impatient shiver, dark circles were round her blue eyes, and her 
pure waxen complexion looked thick and yellow. She lighted s 
candle, turned the gas out, and went for a moment to the window. 
The cold gray light was beginning to steal through the shutter, 
which she opened wide, and then looked out. She set the- candle 
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down, and leaned idly against te window. Weariness and rest- 
lessness were upon her. The eet was quite empty, and the 
houses opposite looked inexpressibly gloomy. ‘‘ One would think 
all the people in them were dead instead of asleep,” she said, half 
aloud, as she pulled the blind down with a jerk and turned away. 
She went slowly up stairs to bedroom, and as she went she 
murmured : tg O. 

“Where will it end? How will it end? It is an awful risk !” 
y 


} 





. 
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CHAPTER IV. % 
IN THE BALANCE. 


Nort one word came from Mrs. Carruthers for full six weeks. 
The hope which had sprung up in George Dallas’s breast after the 
interview with his mother in the houskeeper’s room had gone 
through the various stages common to unfulfilled desires in men of 
sanguine temperaments. It had been very bright at first, and when 
no letter came after the lapse of a week it had begun to grow dim, 
and then he had endeavored to reason with himself that the very 
fact of no letter coming ought to be looked upon as a good sign, as 
showing that “‘something was doing.” Then the absence of any 
news caused his hope to flicker until the recollection of the old 
adage that ‘‘no news was good news’”*made it temporarily bright 
again; then as the time for payment of the renewed bill grew 
nearer and nearer so did George Dallas’s prospects become gloomier 
and yet more gloomy, and at last the light of hope went out, and 
the darkness of despair reigned paramount in his bosom. What 
could his mother be about? She must have pretended that she had 
some bill of her own to pay, and that the money was immediately 
required ; old Carruthers must have questioned her about it, and 
there must have been a row ; she must have tried to ‘‘ collar” the 


amount out of the housekeeping—no ! the sum was too large ; that. 


was absurd! She had old friends—people who knew and loved 
her well, and she must have asked some of them to lend it to her, 
and probably been refused. She must have tried—confound it all, 


_ he did not know, he could not guess what she had tried! All 
he did know, to his sorrow, was, that she had not sent the money ; 


all he knew, to his joy, was, that though he was constantly seeing 
Stewart Routh, that worthy had as yet uttered no word of discontent 
at its non-appearance. | 

- Nothe! In the hand which Stewart Routh was at that moment 
playing in the greater game of life the card representing a hundred 
and forty pounds was-one on which he bestowed very little atten- 
tion. There were times when a five-pound note might have turned 
his chance, but this was not one of them. Driven into a corner, 
pressed for the means of discharging paltry debts, harassed by 
dunning creditors, Stewart Routh would have needed and claimed 
the money due to him by George Dallas. Present circumstances 
were more favorable, and he only needed George Dallas’s assistance 
in his schemes. For Stewart Routh’s measures for raising money 
were of all kinds and of all dimensions. And he. was ‘‘in for a 
large thing” just at this time. Men attending professionally the 
betting-ring at the great &teeple-chase then coming off noticed 
Routh’s absence with wonder, and though he occasionally looked 
in at two or three of the second-rate sporting-clubs of which he was 
a member, he was listless and preoccupied. The paltry gains of 
the dice-box and cards paled before the glamour of the fortune to 
be made in companies and shares. Of this scheme Dallas knew 
nothing. A disinherited man, with neither name nor influence, 
would have been utterly useless ; but he was reserved for possible 
contingencies. Routh was always sending to him to call, always 
glad to see him when he called, and never plagued him with allu- 
sions to his debt. But in their interviews nothing but mere gener- 
alities were discussed, and George noticed that he always received 
a hint to go whenever Mr. Deane was announced. 

But although Stewart Routh was seen but seldom in his usual 
haunts, he was by no means inactive or neglectful of his own in- 
terests. Day after day he spent several hours in the city, diligently 
engaged in the formation of his new Company, a grand undertak- 
ing for working some newly-discovered silver mines in the Brazils ; 
and day after day were his careful scheming, his elaborate plotting, 
his vivacious daring, and his consummate knowledge of the world re- 
warded by the steady progress which the undertaking made. The 
temporary offices in Tokenhouseyard were besieged with inquirers ; 
good brokers with City names of high standing offered their services ; 
splendid reports came from the engineers who had been sent out to 
investigate the state of the mines. Only one thing was wanting, 
and that was capital; capital, by hook or by crook, Mr. Stewart 
Routh must have, and was determined to have..: If the affair were 
to be launched, the brokers said, next week must see it done; and 
the difficulty of raising the funds for the necessary,preliminary ex- 
penses was becoming day by day more and more palpable and in- 
surmountable to Stewart Routh. 

The interval of time that had witnessed so much activity on the 
part of Mr. Stewart Routh, and had advanced his schemes close to 


2 condition of imminent crisis, had been productive of nothing new, 


or remarkable in the existence of George Dallas. That is to say, 
on the surface of it. He was still leading the desultory life of a 
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man who, with an intellectual and moral nature capable of better 
deeds and nobler aspirations, is incurably weak, impulsive, and 
swayed by a love of pleasure ; a man incapable of real self-control, 
and with whom the gratification of the present is potent, above all 
suggestions or considerations of the contingencies of the future. 
He worked a little, and his talent was beginning to tell on the 
popularity of the paper for which he worked—the Merewry—and 
on the perceptions of its proprietors. George Dallas was a man in 
whose character there were many contradictions. With much of 
the fervor of the poetic temperament, with its sensuousness’ and 
its sensitiveness, he had a certain nonchalance about him, a fitful 
indifference to external things, and a spasmodic impatience of his 
surroundings, ‘This latter was apt to come over him at times when 
he was apparently merriest, and it had quite as much to do with 
his anxiety to get his debt to Routh discharged, and to set him- 
self free from Routh, as any moral sense of the danger of keeping 
such company, or any moral consciousness of the waste of his life 
and the deterioration of his character. George Dallas’ had no 
knowledge of the true history of Routh’s career ; of the blacker 
shades of his character he was entirely ignorant. In his eyes 
Routh was a clever man and a good-for-nothing, a ‘‘ black sheep ” 
like himself, a sheep for whose blackness Dallas (as he did in his 
own case) held circumstances, the white sheep, any thing and 
every thing except the man himself, to blame. He was dimly 
conscious that his associate was stronger than he, stronger in will, 
stronger in knowledge of men, and somehow, though he never 
defined or acknowledged the feeling to himself, he mistrusted and 
feared him. He liked him, too; he felt grateful to him for his 
help ; he did not discern the interested motives which actuated 
him, and, indeed, they were but small, and would by no means 
have accounted for all Routh’s proceedings toward Dallas. Nor is 
it necessary that they should ; a villain is not, therefore, altogether 
precluded from likings, or even the feebler forms of friendship, 
and Dallas was not simply silly and egotistical when he believed 
that Routh felt kindly and warmly toward him. Still, whether a 
merciful and occult influence was at work within him, or the tide 
of his feelings had been turned by his stolen interview with his 
mother, by his being brought into such positive contact with her 
life and its conditions, and having been made to realize the bitter- 
ness he had infused into it, it were vain to inquire. Whatever his 
motives, however mixed their nature or confused their origin, he 
was filled, whenever he was out of Routh’s presence and looked 
his life in the face, with an ardent longing to ‘‘ cut the whole con- 
cern,” as he phrased it in his thoughts.. And Harriet ?—for the 
‘‘ whole concern ” included her, as he was forced to remember— 
Harriet, the only woman whose society he liked—Harriet, whom 
he admired with an admiration as pure and respectful as he could 
have felt for her had he met her in the least equivocal, nay, even 
in the most exalted position. Well, he would be very sorry to lose 
Harriet ; but, after all, she cared only for Routh ; and he was dan- 
gerous. ‘‘I must turn over a new leaf for her sake” (he meant 
for his mother’s), ‘‘and I can’t turn it while they are at my el- 
bows.” From which conviction on the part of George Dallas it is 
sufficiently evident that Routh and Harriet had ample reason to 
apprehend that Dallas, on whom they desired to retain a hold, for 
more reasons than one, was slipping through their fingers. 

George Dallas was more than usually occupied with such 
thoughts one morning six weeks after his unsuccessful visit to 
Poynings. He had been very much with Routh and Deane during 
this period, and yet he had begun to feel aware, with a jealous 
and suspicious sense of it, too, that he really knew very litle 
of what they had been about. They met in the evening in pur- 
suit of pleasure, and they abandoned themselves to it; or they 
met at Routh’s lodgings, and Dallas surrendered himself to the 
charm which Harriet’s society always had for him. But he had 
begun to observe of late that there was no reference to the occu- 
pation of the earlier part of the day, and that while there was 
apparently aclose bond of mutual confidence or convenience be- 
tween Routh and Deane, there was some under-current of mutual 
dislike, 

“‘If my mother can only get me out of this scrape, and I can 
get the Piccadilly people to take my serial,” said George Dallas to 
himself one morning, when April was half gone and ‘‘ the sea- 
son” was half come, ‘‘I shall get away somewhere, and go in for 
work in earnest.” He looked ruefully enough round the wretched 
little bedroom at whose small window he was standing as he 
spoke ; and he thought impatiently of his debt to his coarse 
shrewish landlady, and of the small liabilities which hampered 
him as effectually ag the great one. It was later than his usual 
hour of rising, and he felt ill and despondent ; not anxious to face 
the gay, rich, busy world outside, and still less inclined for his 
own company and waking thoughts in the shabby little den he 
tenanted.. A small room, a mere apology for a sitting-room, was 
reached through a rickety folding-door which no human ingenuity 
could contrive keep’ shut) if any one opened the other door 
leading to the narrow passage and the top of the steep dark stair- 
case. Through this yawning aperture George lounged disconso- 
lately into the little room beyond, eying with strong disfavor the 
preparations for his breakfast, which preparations chiefly consist- 
ed of a dirty table-cloth and a portion of a stale loaf, popularly 
known asa ‘‘heel.” But his gaze traveled further and bright- 
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ened ; for on the cracked and blistered wooden chimney-piece lay a 
letter in his mother’s hand. He darted at it and opened it eagerly, 
then held it fora moment in his hand unread. His face turned 
very pale, and he caught his breath once or twice as he muttered : 
- “Suppose it’s to say she can’t do any thing at all.” But the 
fear, the suspense were over with the first glance at his mother’s 
. She wrote: 
er ‘*POYNINGS, 18th Apri/, 1861. 
‘‘“My Dar GEoRGE,—I have succeeded in procuring you the 
money for which you tell me you have such urgent need. Perhaps 
if I admired and felt disposed to act up to a lofty standard of 
sentimental generosity, I should content myself with making this 
announcement, and sending you the sum which you assure me 
will release you from your difficulties, and enable you to com- 
mence the better life on which you have led me to hope you are 
resolved. But not only do the circumstances under which I have 
contrived to get this money for you make it impossible for me to 
act in this way, but I consider I should be very wrong, and quite 
wanting in my duty, if I failed to make you understand, at the 
cost of whatever pain to myself, the price I have had to pay for 
the pogver of aiding you. ; 
““You have occasioned me much suffering, George. You, my 
only child, to whom I looked in the first dark days of my early 
bereavement with such hope and pride as I can not express, and 
as only a mother can understand—you have darkened my darkness 
and shadowed my joy, you have been the source of my deepest 
anxiety, though not the less for that, as you well know, the ob- 
ject of my fondest love. I don’t write this to reproach you—but 
merely to tell you the truth—to preface another truth, the full 
significance of which it may prove very beneficial to you to under- 
stand. Sorrow I have known through you, and shame I have 
experienced for you. You have cost me many tears, whose marks 
can never be effaced from my face or my heart ; you have cost me 
infinite disappointment, bitterness, heart-sickness, and domestic 
wretchedness ; but now, for the first time, you cost me shame on 
my own account. Many and great as my faults and shortcomings 
have been through life, deceit was equally abhorrent to my nature 
and foreign tomy habits. But for you, George, for your sake, to 
help you in this strait, to enable you to release yourself from the 
trammels in which you are held, I have descended to an act of de- 
ceit and meanness, the recollection of which must forever haunt 
me with a keen sense of humiliation, I retain enough of my for- 
mer belief in you, my son, to hope that what no other argument 
has been able to effect this confession on my part may accomplish, 
and that you, recognizing the price at which I have so far rescued 
you, may pause and turn from the path leading downward into an 
abyss of ruin from which no effort of mine could avail to snatch 
you. I have procured the money you require, by an expedient 
suggested to me accidentally, just when I had begun utterly to 
despair of ever being able to accomplish my ardent desire, by a 
conversation which took place at dinner between Mr. Carruthers 
and his family solicitor, Mr. Tatham. The conversation turned 
on acurious and disgraceful family story which had come under 
his knowledge lately. I need not trouble you to read, nor myself 
to write, its details ; you will learn them when I see you and give 
you the money ; and { do not doubt, I dare not doubt, George, that 
you will feel all I expect you to feel when you learn to how de- 
liberate, laborious, and mean a deception 1 have descended for 
your sake. Ican never do the same thing again; the expedient 
is one that it is only possible to use once, and which is highly dan- 
gerous even in that one instance. So, if even you were bad and 
callous enough to calculate upon a repetition of it, which I could 
not believe, my own dear boy, I am bound to tell you that it never 
could be. Unless Mr. Carruthers should change his mind, conse- 
quent upon an entire, radical, and most happy change in your con- 
duct, all pecuniary assistance on my part must be entirely im- 
possible. I say this, thus strongly, out of the kindest and best 
motives toward you. Your unexpected appearance and appli- 
cation agitated and distressed me very much; not but that the 
sight of you, under any circumstances, must always give me 
pleasure, however closely pursucd and overtaken by pain. For 
several days I was so completely upset by the recollection of 
your visit, and the strong and desperate necessity that existed for 
repressing all traces of such feelings, that I was unable to think 
over the expedients by which I might procure the money you 
required, Then, as I began to grow a little quieter, accident gave 
me the hint upon which [ have acted secretly and safely. Come 
down to Poynings in three days from this time. Mr, Carruthers 
1S at present away at an agricultural meeting at York, and I can 
see you at Amherst without difficulty or danger. Go to the town, 
but not to the inn. Wait about until you see my carriage. This 
is the 13th. I shall expect you on the 17th, by which day I hope 
to have the money ready for you. 

“And now, my dear boy, how shall I end this letter? What 
shall I say ? What can I say that I have not said again and again, 
and with sadly little effect, as you will not deny? But I forbear 
and I hope. A. feeling that f cannot define, an instinct, tells me 
that @ crisis in my life is near, And what can such a crisis in my 
life mean, except in reference to you, my beloved and only child? 
In your hands lies all the future, all the disposition of the ‘few 
and. evil’ years which remain to mo, Hlow are you going to deal 
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with them? Is the love which can never fail or falter to be tried 
and wounded to the end, George, or is it to see any fruition in this 
world? Think over this question, my son, and let me read in your 
face, when I see you, that the answer is to be one of hope. You 
are much changed, George; the bitterness is succeeding the 
honey in your mouth; you are ‘giving your strength for that 
which is not.meat, and your labor for that which satisfieth not ;’ 
and though all the lookers-on at such a career as yours can see, 
and always do see, its emptiness and insufficiency plainly, what 
does their wisdom, their experience, avail? But if wisdom and ex- 
perience come to yourself, that makes all the difference. If you 
have learned, and I venture to hope you have, that the delusive 
light is but a ‘ Will-of-the-wisp,’ you will cease to pursue it. 
Come to me, then, my boy. I have kept my word to you, at such 
a cost as you can hardly estimate, seeing that no heart can impart 
ali its bitterness to another ; will you keep yours to me ? 
**C, L, CARRUTHERS.” 


““ What does she mean? What can she mean?” George Dallas 
asked himself this question again and again, as he stood looking at 
the letter in his hand. ‘‘ What has she done? A mean and de- 
liberate deceit—some dishonorable transaction? My mother could 
not do any thing deserving to be so called. It is impossible. Even 
if she could contemplate such a thing she would not know how to 
set about it. God bless her !” : 

He sat down by the table, drew the dingy Britannia metal tea- 
pot over beside his cup, and sat with his hand resting idly upon 
the distorted handle, still thinking less Of the relief which the 
letter had brought him than of the mysterious terms in which it 
was couched, € 

“She can’t have got it out of Carruthers without his knowing 
any thing about it?” he mused. ‘No; besides, getting it from 
him at all is precisely the thing she told me she could not do. 
Well, I must wait to know ; but how good of her to get it! Who’s 
the fellow who says a man can have only one mother? By Jove, 
how right he is !” 7 

Then George ate his breakfast hastily, and, putting the precious 
letter in his breast-pocket, went to Routh’s lodgings. : 

‘“‘T dare say they’re not up,” he thought, as he knocked at the 
door and patiently awaited the lingering approach of the slipshod 
servant. ‘Routh was as late as I was last night, and 1 know she 
always sits up for him.” i, 

He was right; they had not yet appeared in the sitting-room, 
and he had time for a good deal of walking up and down and much 
cogitation over his mother’s letter before Harriet appeared. She 
was looking anxious, Dallas thought, so he stepped forward even 
more eagerly than usual, and told her in hurried tones of gladness 
that the post had brought him good news, and that his mother was 
going to give him the money. . 

‘‘| don’t know how she has contrived to 
said, | 

“Does she not tell you, then?” asked Harriet, as she eyed with 
some curiosity the letter which Dallas had taken out of his pocket, 
and which he turned about in his hand as he stood talking to her, 
As she spoke he replaced the letter in his pocket and sat down. 

“No,” he answered, moodily, ‘“‘she*does not; but She did not 
get it easily, I know—not without a very painful self-sacrifice ; 
but here’s Routh.” , fae 

‘Ha! Dallas, my boy !” said Routh, after he had directed one 
fleeting glance of inquiry toward his wife, and almost befo he 
had fairly entered the room. ‘‘You’re early—any news?” 


get it, Mrs, Routh,” he 


‘Very good news,” replied Dallas ; anc hé repeated the informa- é 
tion he had already given Harriet. Routh received it with asome-~ 


what feigned warmth, but Dallas was td much excited by his 
own feelings to perceive the impression which the news really pro- 
duced on Routh. 

“Is your letter from the great Mr. Carruthers himself 2” said 
Routh ; ‘‘ from the provincial magnate who has the honor of being 
stepfather to you—your magnificent three-tailed bashaw?” 

“Oh dear no!” said the young man, grimly; ‘“‘not from him. 
My letter is from my mother.” 

“And what has she to say?” asked Harriet, quickly, 

‘She tells me she will very shortly be able to let me have the 
sum I require.” ) 

“The deuce she will!” said Routh. “Well, I congratulate you, 
my boy! Imay say I congratulate all of us, for the matter of that; 
but it’s rather unexpected, isn’t it? I thought Mrs. Carruthers 
told you, when you saw her so lately, that the chances of her 
bleeding that charming person, her husband, were very re- 
mote.” . 

‘‘She did say so, and she was right; it’s not from him she’s 
going to get the money. Thank Heaven for that !” 

‘Certainly, if you wish it, though I’m not sure that we're right 
in being overparticular whence the money comes, so that it does 
come when one wants it. What is that example in the Eton Latin 
Grammar—‘I came to her in season, which is the chief thing of 
all?’ But if not from Mr, Carruthers, where does she get the 
money?” 

‘*[—I don’t know ; but she does not get it without some horrible 
self-sacrifice ; you may depend on that,” 

‘‘My dear George, Mrs. Carruthers’s case is not a singular one. 
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We none of us get money without an extraordinary amount of 
self-sacrifice.” ‘ 

‘*Not a singular one! No, by George! you’re right there, 
Routh,” said the young man, bitterly ; ‘‘ but docs that make it any 
lighter for her to bear, or any better for me to reflect upon? 
There are hundreds of vagabond sons in England at this moment, 
I dare say, outcasts—sources of shame and degradation to their 
mothers, utterly useless to any one. I swear, when I think of 
what my mother must have gone through to raise this money, 
when | think of the purpose for which it is required, I thoroughly 
loathe myself, and feel inclined to put a pistol to my head ora 
razor to my throat. However, once free, 1—there—that’s the old 
cant again |” 

As the young man said these words he rose from his chair, and 
fell to pacing the room with long sirides. Stewart Routh looked 
up sternly at him from under his bent brows, and was about to 
speak ; but Harriet held up a finger deprecatingly, and when 
George Dallas seated himself again, and, with his face on his 
hands, remained moodily gazing at the table, she stole behind him 
and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“1 know you would not*intentionally wound me, Mr. Dallas,” 
she said. ‘‘I say, you would not intentionally wound me,” she 
repeated, apparently in answer to his turning sharply round and 
staring at her in surprise ; ‘‘ but you seem to forget that it was I 
who counseled your recent visit to your mother, and suggested your 


_ asking her for this sum of money, which you were bound in honor 


to pay, and without the payment of which you—who have always 
represented yourself as most dear to her—would have been com- 
promised forever. Iam sorry I did so, now that I see my inten- 
tions were misunderstood, and I say so frankly.” 

‘«T swear to you, Har—Mrs. Routh—I had not the slightest idea 
of casting the least imputation on your motives ; I was only think- 
ine— You know I’m a little hot on the subject of my mother, not 
without reason, perhaps, for she’s been a perfect angel to me, and 
—one can’t expect other people to enter into these things ; and, of 
course, it was very absurd. But you must forget it, please, Mrs, 
Routh, and you too, Stewart. If I spoke sharply or peevishly, 
don’t mind it, old fellow!” 

\ “1?” said Routh, with a crisp laugh. ‘‘I don’t mind it; and I 
dare say I was very provoking ; but you see I never knew what it 
was to have a mother, and I’m not much indebted to my other 
parent. As to the money, George—these are hard times, but if 
the payment of it is to drive a worthy lady to distress, or is to 
promote discord between you and me, why, in friendship’s name, 

“You're a good fellow, Stewart,” said Dallas, putting out his 
hand ; “and you, Mrs. Routh, have forgiven me?” Though she 
only bowed her head slightly, she looked down into his face with 
a long, steady, earnest gaze. ‘‘There’s an end of it, then, I trust,” 
he continued ; ‘‘ we never have had words here, and I hope we’re 
not going to begin now. As for the money, that must be paid. 
Whatever my mother has had to do is as good as done, and need 
not be whined over. Besides, I know you want the money, 
Stewart.” 

«'That’s simply to say that ’m in my normal state. 
want money, my dear George.” 

«You shall have this, at all events. 
I have some work to do for the paper. 


I always 


And now I must be off, as 
See you very soon again. 


- Good-by, Stewart. The cloud has quite passed away, Mrs. Routh?” 


_ She said “‘ Quite ” as she gave him her hand, and their eyes met. 


There was eager inquiry in his glance ; there was calm, steadfast 
- earnestness in hers. 


Then he shook hands with Routh and left 
the room. 

The moment the door closed behind him the smile faded away 
from Routh’s face, and the stern look which it always wore when 
he was preoccupied and thoughtful settled down uponit. For a 
few minutes he was silent ; then he said, in a low voice: ‘ Har- 
riet, for the first time in your life, I suppose, you very nearly mis- 
managed a bit of business I intrusted to you.” 

His wife looked at him with wonder-lifted brows. 
Not intentionally, I need not tell you. But how?” 

“‘{ mean this business of George’s, Did not you advise him to 
go down and see his mother?” 

“JV did. I told him he must get the money from her.” 

“A mistake, Harry, a mistake!” said Routh, petulantly. 
“ Getting the money means paying us; paying us means breaking 
with us.” 

“* Breaking with us?” 

“Nothing less. Did you not hear him when the remorseful fit 
was on him just now? And don’t you know that he’s wonderfully 
young, considering all things, and has kept the bloom on‘his feel- 
ings in a very extraordinary manner? Did you not hear him 
mutter something about ‘ once free’? I did not like that, Harry !” 

“Yes, | heard him say those words,” replied Harrict. was 
my lecaring them that made me go up to him and speak as I did.’ 

“ That was quite right, and had its effect. One does not know 
whet he might have done if he had turned rusty just then. And 
it is essential that there should not be a rupture between us now.” 

“ George Dallas shall not dream of breaking with us ; at least, 
he shall not carry out any such idea; I will take care of that,” 
said Uarriet, “though I think you overrate his usefulness to us.” 


“*T, Stewart ? 








“¢ It was, 
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““Do I? I flatter myself there is no man in London forced to 


gain his bread by his wits who has a better eye for a tool than . 


myself. And I tell you, Harry, that during all the time we have 
been Jeading this shifty life together we have never had any one 
so suitable to our purposes as George Dallas.” 

** He is certainly wonderfully amenable.” 

“‘Amenable? He is a good deal more than that ; he is devoted. 
You know whose doing that is, Harry, andsodol. Why, when 
you laid your hand on his shoulder I saw him shiver like a leaf, 
and the first few words from you stilled what I thought was going 
to be a heavy storm.” 

She looked up anxiously into his face, but the smile had returned 
to his lips, and his brow was unclouded. Not perfectly satisfied, 
she suffered her eyes to droop again. 

“‘T know perfectly well,” pursued Routh, ‘‘ that the manner in 
which Dallas has stuck to us has been owing entirely to the infiu- 


ence you have over him, and which is natural enough. He is a 


bright young fellow, impressionable as we all are—” again her 
eyes were raised to his face, ‘‘—at his age ; and though ne 
scrapes he has got into, and his own naire) love of play (more de- 
veloped in him than in any other man r met), though these 
things keep him down, he is innately a gentleman. You-are the 
only woman of refinement and education to whose society he has 
access, and as, at the same time, you have a sweet face and an 
enormous power of will, it is not extraordinary that he should be 
completely under your influence.” ; 

“‘ Don’t you overrate that same influence, Stewart?” she asked, 
with a faint smile. 

‘*No man knows better how to appraise the value of his own 
goods—-and you are my goods, are you not, Harry, and out and 
away the best of all my goods? Not that that’s saying much. No; 
I understand these things, and I understand you, and having per- 
fect confidence and trust in you, I stand by and watch the game.” 

‘‘ And yow’re never jealous, Stewart?” she asked, with a half 
laugh, but with the old expression of anxious interest in her eyes. 

‘‘ Jealous, Harry? NotI, my love! I tell you I have perfect 
trust and confidencein you, and J know your thorough devotion to 
our affairs. Let us get back to what we were taiking about at first 
——what was it exactly ?” 

Her eyes had dropped again at the commencement of his reply, 
but she raised them as he finished speaking, and said, ‘‘ We were 
discussing the amount of George Dallas’s usefulness to us.” 

‘‘ Exactly. His usefulness is greatersthan it seems. There is 
nothing so useful in a life like ours as the outward semblance of 
position. I don’t mean the mere get up; that most fools can man- 
age ; but the certain something which proclaims to his fellows and 
his inferiors that a man has had education and been decently bred. 
There are very few among our precious acquaintances who could 
not win Dallas’s coat off his back at cards, or billiards, or betting, 
but there is not one whom I could present to any young fellow of 
the smallest appreciation whom I might pick up. Even if their 
frightful appearance were not sufficiently against them—and it is 
—they would say or do something in the first few minutes which 
would awake suspicion, whereas Dallas, even in his poverty- 
stricken clothes of the last few weeks, looks like a gentleman, and 
talks and behaves like one.” 

“Yes,” said Harriet, reflecting, ‘“‘ he certainly does; and that’s a 
great consideration, Stewart !” 

‘‘Incalculable! Besides, though he is a thorough gambler at 
heart, he has some other visible profession. His ‘connection with 
the press,’ as he calls it, seems really to be a fact; he could earn 
a decent salary if he stuck to it. From a letter he showed me I 


make out that they seem to think well of him at the newspaper ° 


office ; and mind you, Harriet, he might be uncommonly useful to 
us some day in getting things kept out of the papers, or flying a 
few rumors which would take effect in the money market or at 
Tattersall’s. Do you see all that, Harry?” 

“IT see it,” she replied ; ‘‘I suppose you’re right.” 

“Right? Of course Iam! George Dallas is the best ally—and 
the cheapest—we have ever had, and he must be kept with us.” 

** You harp upon that ‘kept with us.’ Are you still so persuad- 
ed ihat he wishes to shake us off?” 

“Tam. I feel convinced, from that little outburst to-night, 
that he is touched by this unexplained sacrifice on the part of his 
mother, and that in his present frame of mind he would give any- 
thing to send us adrift and get back into decent life. I feel this so 
strongly, Harriet,” continued Routh, rising from his seat, crossing 
to the mantel-shelf, and taking a cigar, ‘‘that I think even your 
influence would be powerless to restrain him, unless—” 

‘Unless what? Why do you pause?” she asked, looking up 
at him with a clear, steadfast gaze. 

‘* Unless,” said Routh, slowly puffing at his newly-lighted cigar, 
‘‘unless we get a fresh and a firm hold on him. He will pay that 
hundred and forty pounds. Once paid, that hold is gone, and with 
it goes our ally !” 

‘‘T see what you mean,” said Harriet, after a pause, with a short, 
mirthless laugh. ‘‘ He must be what they call in the East ‘com- 
promised.’ Weare plague-stricken. George Dallas must be seen 
to brush shoulders with us. His garments must be known to have 
touched ours! Then the uninfected will cast him out, and he will 
be reduced to herd with us !” 


“. 
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«You are figurative, Harry, but forcible: you have hit my 
meaning exactly. But the main point still remains—how is he to 
be ‘compromised ’ ?” , ; : 

“It is impossible to settle that hurriedly,” she replied, pushing 
her hair back from her forehead. ‘‘ But it must be done effectu- 
ally, and the step which he is led to take, and which is to bind 
him firmly to us, must be irrevocable. Hush! Come in!” 

These last words were in reply to a knock at the room door, A 
dirty servant-girl put her tangled head into the room and announced 
“Mr, Deane” as waiting down stairs. This statement was appar- 
ently incorrect, for the girl had scarcely made it before she disap- 
peared, as though pulled back, and aman stepped past her, and 
made one stride into the middle of the room, where he stood look- 
ing around him with a suspicious leer. 

He was a young man, apparently not more than two or three- 
and-twenty, judging by his figure and his light, active movements; 

_ but cunning and deceit had stamped such wrinkles round his eyes 
and graven such lines round his mouth as are seldom to be seen in 
you His eyes, of a greenish-gray hue, were small, and deeply 
sunk in his head ; his cheek-bones were high, his cheeks fringed 
by a very small scrap of whisker running into a dirt-colored tuft 
of hair growing underneath his chin. His figure was tall and an- 
gular, his arms and legs long and awkward, his hands and feet 
large and ill-shaped. He wore a large thick over-coat, with broad 
fur colar and cuffs, and a hood (also fur-lined) hanging back on his 
shoulders. With the exception of a very slight strip of ribbon, he 
had no crayat underneath his long, limp, turn-over collar, but 
stuck into his shirt-front was a large and handsome diamond 

in. 

“Why, what the *tarnal,” he commenced, placing his arms 
a-kimbo, and without removing his hat—‘‘what the ’tarnal, as 
they say down west, is the meaning of this little game? I come 
here pretty smart often, don’t 1? I come in gen’lly right away, 
don’t 1? Why does that gal go totin’ up in front of me to-day to 
see if you would see me, now?” 

*‘Some mistake—ch ?” 

._ “Not a bit of it! Gal was all right, gal was. What I want to 
know is, what was up? Was you a practicin’ any of your little 
hankey-pankeys with the pasteboards? Was you a bitin’ in a 
double set of scrip of the new company to do your own riggin’ of 
the market? Or was it a little bit of quiet con-nubiality with the 
mardarm here in which you didn’t want to be disturbed?” 

Stewart Routh’s face had been growing darker and darker as this 
speech proceeded, and at the allusion to his wife his lips began to 
move; but they were stopped by a warning pressure underneath 
the table from Harrict’s foot. 

‘““You’re a queer fellow, Deane!” he said, in a subdued voice. 

_ “The fact is, we have a new servant here, and she did not recog- 
nize you, and so stood on the proprieties, I suppose.” 

“Oh, that’s it—eh? I don’t know about the proprieties ; but 
when the gal knows more of me she’ll guess I’m one of ’em. 
Nothing improper about me—no loafin’ rowdy ways such as some 
of*your friends have. Pay my way as I go, ask no favors, and 
don’t expect none.” He gave his trowsers-pockets a ringing slap 
as he spoke, and looked round with a sneering laugh. 

“‘There, there! It’s all right; now sit down, and have 
of wine, and tell us the news.” 

“‘No,” he said, “‘thank’ee. I’ve been liquoring up in the City, 
where I’ve been doin’ a little business—realizing some of them 
Lake Kries and Michigans as I told you on. Spanking invest- 
ments they were, and have turned up trumps.” 

“I hope yow’re in the hands of an honest broker,” said Routh. 
“TI could introduce you to one who—” 

“Thank’ee, I have a great man to broke for me, recommended 
to me from t’other side by his cousin, who leads Wall Street, New 
York City. I have given him the writings, and am going to see 
him on Tuesday, at iwo, when I shall trowser the dollars to the 
tune of fifteen thousand and odd, if markets hold up, I reckon.” 

“‘ And you'll bring some of that to us in Tokenhonse-yard,” said 
Routh, eagerly. ‘You recollect what I showed you, that [—” 

“Oh yes!” said Deane, again with the sinister smile. ‘You 
could talk a coon’s hind leg off, youcould, Routh. But I shall just 
keep my dollars in my desk for a few days. ‘Tokenhouse-yeard can 
igh a little, can’t it? just to see how things eventuate, you 

now.” 

“As you please,” said Routh. “One thing is certain, Deane; 
you need no Mentor in your business, whatever you may do in 

your pleasures.” . 

“Flatter myself, need none in neither,” gaid the young ..man, 
with a baleful grin. ‘Bh, look here, now: talking of pleasures, 
come and dine with me on Friday at Barton’s, at five. ve asked 
Dallas, and we'll have a night of it. Tuesday, the 17th, mind. 
Sorry to take your husband away, Mrs. R., but Pll make up for it 
some day. Perhaps you'll come and dine with me some day, Mrs. 
R., without R. ?” 

“Not i, Mr. Deane,” said Harriet, with a laugh. 
far too dangerous a man.” ; 


a glass 


**Yowre by 


Mr. Deane was gone; and again Stewart Routh sat over the 
table, scribbling figures on hig blotting-pad, 
“What are you doing, Stewart ?” 
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“Five dollars to the pound—fifteen thousand,” he said, “ three 
thousand pounds! When did he say he would-draw it?” 

“On Tuesday, the—the day you dine with him.” 

“The day I dine with him! Keep it in his desk, he said, for a 
few days! He has grown very shy about Tokenhouse-yard. He 
hasn’t been there for a week, The day I dine with him!” He 
had dropped his pen, and was slowly passing his hand over his 
chin, 

“Stewart,” said Harriet, going behind him and putting her arm 
round his neck—‘‘Stewart, 1 know what thought you're busy 
with, but—” 

‘“‘Do you, Harry?” said he, disengaging himself, but not 
unkindly—‘‘do you? Then keep it to yourself, my girl, and get 
to bed, We must have that, Harry, in one way or another; we 
must Have Lhe? 

She took up a candle, pressed her lips to his forehead, and went 
to her room without a word. But for full ten minutes she 
remained standing before the dressing-table buried in thought, and 
again she muttered to herself: ‘A great risk! A great risk |” 


‘ 
——¢——. 


CHAPTER YV. 
GOING DOWN. 


ON the evening of the day appointed for the dinner Mr. Philip _ 
Deane stood on the steps of Barton’s restaurant on the Strand, in 
anything but a contented frame of mind, © His face, never too frank 
or genial in its expression, was puckered and set in rigid lines; his 
right hand was perpetually diving into his waistcoat-pocket for his 
watch, to which he constantly referred ; while, with a slight stick . 
which he carried in his left, he kept striking his leg in an irritable 
and irritating manner, Pred ty cog 

Mr. Deane had cause for annoyance; it was a quarter past seven, | 
and neither of the guests whom he had invited had as yet appeared, 
though the dinner had beqn appointed for seven sharp. So he 
stood there fretting and fuming, and biting his lips and flicking his 
legs, until his shoulder was grasped by George Dallas, who, with 
as much breath as he could command—not much, for he had been 
running—said : Payee ; 


‘‘My dear Deane! a thousand apologies for being so late! Not 
my own fault, I protest !” "4 es ans 
‘* Never is, of course,” said Mr. Deane. . f 


“Really it was not in this instance. I went round tothe Mer-. | 
eury office to look at some proofs, and they kept me to do an article © 
on a subject which I had had the handling of before, and which—” _ 

‘No one else could handle arter you, ch? Pretty tall opinion 
you newspaper-writin’ fellows have of yourselves! And why 
didn’t you bring Routh with you when you did come?” 

“Routh? I haven’t seen him for three days. Isn’t he h re?” 

‘“Not he! I’ve been coolin’ myself .on this a’mighty old door- 
step since seven o’clock, and I’ve not set eyes on him YR ok 





A 


_ “How very odd!” ee Oi oi Obi.) 
“So very odd that I'M see him scmethingest before I wait for j 
him any longer!’ Come you in with»me. I took a table right 
slick opposite the door, and we'll go and strike up at once.” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke, and walked up the passa 6 
into the large coffee-room of the restaurant. Dallas, who followed 
him closely noticed him pause for an instant before one of thes. 72 
looking-glasses in the passage, put his hat a little more on one side, 1 
and throw open the folds of his fur-lined coat. i 
noticeable garment Mr. Deane wore a large begey suit of black, an 
open-worked shirt front with three large diamond studs in it, a 
heavy gold watch-chain. There was a large diamond ring on the 
little finger of each hard. ‘Thus tastefully attired, Mr, Deane, 
swaggering easily up the center of the coffee-room, and slapping» 
his leg with his stick as he went, at length stopped at a vacant 
table and clinked a knife against a tumbler. 4 ie 

“Now, waiter! Just look smart and slippy, and bring up 01 
dinner right away. One of my friends is here, and I’m not a-go0in’ ~ 
to wait for the other. He must take his chance, he must; but — 
bring up ours at once, d’ye hear?’ Why, what on airth is this?” F 

“This” was a boy of about twelve years of age, with a dir ¥ 
face and grimy hands, with an old peakless cap on its head, and a 
very shiny, greasy, ragged suit on its beck. “This ” seemed to 
have been running hard, and was out of breath, and was very hot 
and damp in the face, Following Mr. Deané’s glance, the waiter’s 
eyes lighted on “ this,” and that functionary immediately fell into 
wrathful vernacular, : 

‘‘ Halloo ! what are you doing here ?” said he, 
out of this, d’ye hear?” 

‘‘T hear,” said the boy, without moving a muscle. Don’t you 
flurry yourself in that way often or you'll bust! And what a 
go that’d be! You should think of your precious family, you 
should |!” | : ' 

‘Will you—” 

‘*No, I won’t, and that’s all about it. 






*“Come, youget 


Here, guyv’nor”*—to Deane 


—“ you're my pitch; I’ve brought this for you.” As he said this, 


the boy produced from his pocket a bit of string, a pair of musical 
bones, and a crumpled note, and handed the latter to Deane, who 


AY 


such a one-horse concern as Mr, BR 
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stepped aside to the nearest gas-jet to read it. 
nation of the waiter the boy sat himself down on the edge of a 
chair, and, kicking his legs to and fro, surveyed the assembled com- 
pany with calm deliberation. He appeared to be taking stock gen- 
erally of every thing round him. Between his dirty finger and 
thumb he took up a corner of the dinner-cloth, then he passed his 
hand lightly over Dallas’s over-coat, which was lying on an adja- 
cent chair. This gave the waiter his chance of bursting out again. 

« Leave that coat alone, can’t you? Can’t you keep your fingers 
off things that don’t belong toyyou? Thought it was your own, 
perhaps, didn’t you?” ‘his last remark, ina highly sarcastic 
tone, as he lifted the coat from the chair and was about to carry it 
to a row of pegs by the door. ‘‘This ain’t your mark, I believe? 
Your tailor don’t live at Hamherst does he?” 

«* Never mind my tailor, old cock! P’raps you’d like my card, 
but I’ve ’appened to come out without one. But you can have my 
name and address—they’re wery haristocratic, not such as you’re 
used to. Jim Swain’s my name—Strike-a-light-VJem—60, Full- 
wood’s-rents. Now, tell me who’s your barber!” The waiter, 
who had a head as bald as a billiard-ball, was highly incensed at 
this remark (which sent some young men at an adjoining table into 
roars of laughter), and he would probably have found some means 
of venting his wrath had not a sharp exclamation from Deane 
called off his attention. . 

“Get up dinner, waiter, at once, and clear off this third place, 
d’ye hear? The other gentleman ain’t comin’. Now, boy, what 
are you waiting for?” é : 

** No answer to go back, is there, guv’nor?” _ 

** Answer? | No; none.” a 

* Allright. Shall i take that sixpence of you now, or will you 
give it me to-morrow? Short reck’nings is my motter. So if 
you're goin’ to give it, hand it over.” 

_ Unable to resist a smile, Deane took a small coin from his purs 
and handed it to the boy, who looked at it, put it in his pocket, 
toatl. carelessly to Deane and Dallas, and departed whistling 
oudly. : 

Peds Routh is not coming, I suppose?” said Dallas, as they seated 
themselves at the table. 

‘‘No, he has defected, like a cussed skunk as he is, after giving 
me the trouble to order his dinner, which I shall have to pay for 
all the same. Regular riles me; that does, to be put ina hole for 
outh. He ought to know better 













than to play such tricks with me. 

‘Perhaps he is compelled to 
“‘Compelled! That might do with some people, but it won’t 
nohow do with me. ‘I allow no man to put a rudeness on me. 
ir, Routh wants more of me than Ido of him, as [Pll show hin 


ore long. He wants me to come to his rooms to-morrow night 


that’s for his pleasure and profit, I guess, not mine—just de- 


pends on the humor I’m.in. Now here’s the dinner. Let’s get at 
it at once. There’s been no screwin’ nor scrapin’ in the ordering of 
it, and you can just give Routh a back-hander next time you see 
him by telling him how much you liked it.” 

Deane unfolded his table-napkin with a flourish, and cleared a 
space in front of him for his plate. There was an evil expression 
on his face; a mordant, bitter, savage expression, which Dallas 
did not fail to remark. However, he took-no notice of it, and the 
conversation during dinner was confined to ordinary commonplaces. 

Mr. Deane had not boasted without reason ; the dinner was ex- 
cellent, the wines were choice and abundant, and with another 
kind of a companion George Dallas would have enjoyed himself. 
But even in the discussion of the most ordinary topics there was 
a low coarseness in Deane’s conversation, a vulgar self-sufficiency 
and delight at his own shrewdness, a miserable mistrust of évery 
one, and a general arrogance and conceit which were highly net- 
tling and repulsive. During dinner these amiable qualities dis- 


played themselves in Mr. Deane’s communication with the waiter ; 


it was not until the cloth had been removed, and they were taking 
their first glass of port, that’Deane reverted to what had annoyed 
him before they sat down. i 

“That Routb’s what they call a mean cuss t’other side the 
water,” he commenced, ‘a mean cuss he is, and nothing else. 
Throwing me over in this way at the last minute, and never send- 
ing word before, so that I might have said we shall only be two 
instead of three, and saved paying for him! He thinks he’s cruel 
wide awake, he does; but though he’s been at it all his life, and 


it’s not six morths since I first caught sight of this little village 






nominated London, I don’t think there’s much he could put me 
up to apy} ”” F 
He looked so expectant of a compliment that Dallas felt bound 


to say You certainly seem to have made the mest of your time! % 

“Made most of my time? I reckon I have! Why, there’s no 
g’loon, oyster-cellar, dancing-shop, night-house of any name at all, 
where Vm not regular well known. ‘Here’s the Yankee, they 
say when I come in; not that I’m that, but I told them I hail from 
the U-nited States, and that’s why they call me the Yankee. ‘They 
know me, and they know I pay my way as I go, and that [ve got 
plenty of money. Help yourself—good port this, ain’t it ?—ought 
to be, for they charge eight vhillings a bottle for it. Why, people 
gut Vother side of the water, Sir, they think I’m staying in titled 
country-houses, and dining in Portland Place, and going to hear 


To the great indig- | 
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oratorios. I’ve got letters of introduction in my desk which would 
do all that, and more. Never mind! I like to shake a loose leg, 
and, as I flatter myself I can pretty well take care of myself, I 
shake it !” 

** Yes,” said Dallas, in a slightly bitter tone, with a vivid recol- 
lection of his losses at cards to Deane ; ‘‘ yes, you can take care of 
yourself,” 

‘‘Rather think so,” repeated Deane, with a jarring laugh. 
‘“‘There are two things which are guiding principles with me— 
number one, never to lend a dollar to any man ; number two, always 
to have the full value of every dollar I spend. If you do that 
you'll generally find yourself not a loser in the end. We’ll have 
another bottle of this eight-shilling port. Vve had the value of 
this dinner out of you, recollect, so that ’m not siraying from my 
principle. Here, waiter, another bottle of this eight-shilling 
Wine |” ’ 

‘‘You’re a lucky fellow, Deane,” said George Dallas, slowly fin- 
ishing his second glass of the fresh bottle; ‘‘you’re a lucky 
fellow, to have plenty of money and to be your own master, able 
to choose your own company, and do as you like. I wish I had 
the chance!” As Dallas spoke he filled his glass again. 

‘‘ Well, there are worse berths than mine in the ship, and that’s 
a fact!” said Deane calmly. “I’ve often thought about you, 
Dallas, I have now, and T’ve often wondered when you'll be like 
the prodigal son, and go home to your father, and succeed the old 
man in the business.” . 

‘*T have no father !” 

‘‘Hain’t you though? But you’ve got some friends, I reckon, 
who are not overdelighted at your campin’ out with the wild’ 
Injuns you’re living among at present?” 

“7 have a mother.” 

“«That’s a step toward respectability. 


I suppose you'll go back 
My 


| to the old lady some day, and be welcomed with open arms?” 


‘‘'There’s some one else to have a say in that matter. 
mother is—is married again. I have a step-father,” 

‘‘Not generally a pleasant relation, but no reason why you 
shouldn’t help yourself to this eight-shilling wine. That’s right; , 
pass the bottle. A step-father, eh? And he and you have col- 
lided more than once I expect?” ‘ 4 

‘‘ Have what?” 

“* Collided.” 

‘Do you mean come into collision ?” 

“‘Eixpect I do,” said Deane calmly. 

‘‘l’m forbidden the house. I’m looked upon as a black sheep— 
a pest—a contamination.” 

**But the old gentleman wouldn’t catch any thing from you. 
They don’t take contamination easy after fifty !” 

«Oh, it’s not for himself that Mr. Carruthers is anxious ; he is 
infliction proof—he— Whait is the matter?” 

‘“Matter? Nothing! What name did you say?” 

‘‘ Carruthers—Capel Carruthers. County family down in Kent.” 

‘Go ahead!” said Deane, tossing off his wine, refilling his 
glass, and pushing the bottle to his companion; ‘‘ and this old 
gentleman is not anxious about himself, you say ; where is your 
bad influence likely to fall then?” 

‘¢On his niece, who lives with them.” 

**What’s her name?” 

“Clare. Clare Carruthers! Isn’tit a pretty. name?” 

“It is so, Sir! And this niece. What’s she like now?” 

George Dallas tried to throw a knowing gleam into his eyes, 
which the perpetual motion of the decanter had rendered some- 
what bleared and vacant, as he looked across at his companion and 
said, with a half laugh : ‘‘ You seem to take a great interest in my 
family, Deane ?” 

Not one whit discomposed, Philip Deane replied: ‘‘Study of 
character as a citizen of the world, and a general desire to hoar 
what all gals are like. Is Miss Clare pretty?” 

‘‘T’ve only seen her once, and that not too clearly. 
struck me as being lovely.” 

‘‘ Lovely, eh?, And the old man won’t have you at any price? 
That’s awkward, thatis !” 

‘“¢ Awkward !” said Dallas, in a thick voice, ‘“‘it’s more than 
awkward, as he shall find! Ill be even with him—lVl— NHalloo! 
What do you want, intruding on gentlemen’s conversation ?” 

‘* Beg pardon, Sir,” said the waiter, to whom fhis last remark 
was addressed ; ‘‘ no offense, gentlemen, but going to shut up now ! 
We ain’t a supper-’ouse, gentlemen, and it’s going on for twelve 
o’clock.” 

Indeed, all the other tables were vacated, so Deane rose at once 
and paid the bill which the waiter had laid before him, Dallas 
rose too with a staggering step. 

‘Coat, sir,” said the waiter, handing it to him; ‘‘other arm, 
Sir, please ; gently doesit, Sir; that’sit!”? And with some little dif- 
ficulty he pulled the coat on: George Dallas cursing it, and the 
country tailor who had made it, as he stood rocking uneasily on his 
heels and glaring vacantly before him. . 

‘Come along, old horse,” said Deane ; ‘‘ you'll be fixed as firm 
as Washington Capitol when we get into the air. Come along, 
and we’ll go and finish the night somewhere |” 

So saying, he tucked his companion’s arm firmly within his own 
and they sallied forth. 


*, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DELAY. 


GrorncE DALLAS felt that his fortunes were in the ascendant 
when he arose on the morning following the dinner with Deane, 
and found himself possessed of ten pounds, which he had been 
sufficiently sober to win at billiards the previous night, and conse- 
quently in a position to pay off his landlady, and turn his back 
upon the wretched lodging which her temper, tyranny, and mean- 
ness had made more wretched. He lost no time in packing up the 
few articles he possessed—mainly consisting of books and draw- 
ing materials—and these, together with his scanty wardrobe, he 
threw into a couple of trunks, which he himself carried down the 
steep, dark staircase, and deposited ina cab. The landlady stood 
at the door, in the gray morning, and watched her late lodger as 
he strode down the shabby little street followed by the luggage- 
laden cab. She watched him, wondering. She wondered where 
he had got the money he had just paid her. She wondered where 
he had got the money to pay an extra week’s rent, in default of a 
week’s notice. When she had dunned him yesterday, as rudely 
and mercilessly as usual, he had said nothing indicative of an 
expectation of an immediate supply of money. He had only said 
that he hoped to pay her soon. ‘‘Where did he get the money?” 
the old woman thought as she watched him. ‘df hope he come 
by it honest. I wonder where he’s going to. He did not tell the 
cabman, leastways soas [could hear him. Ah! It ain’t no busi- 
ness of mine. I'll just turn the rooms out abit and put up the 
bill.” 

So Mrs. Gunther (for that was the lady’s name) re-entered the 
shabby house, and a great activity accompanied by perpetual 
scolding pervaded it for some hours, during which the late tena 
was journeying down to Amherst. . 

George Dallas strictly observed the directions contained in his 
mother’s letter, and, having started by an early train, reached Am- 
herst at noon. Rightly supposing that at such an hour it would 
be useless to look for his mother in the little town, he crossed the 
railroad in a direction leading away from Amherst, struck into 
some fields, and wandered on by a rough foot-path which led 
through a copse of beech-trees to a round, bare hill. He sat down 
when he had reached this spot, from whence he could see the | 
road to and from Poynings. <A turnpike was at a little distance, 
and he saw a carriage stopped beside the gate, and a footman at 
the door receiving an order from a lady, whose bonnet he could | 
just discern in the distance. He stood up and waited. The car- 
riage approached, and he saw that the liveries were those of Mr. 
Carruthers. Then he struck away down the side of the little de- 
clivity, and crossing the railway at another point, attained the 
main street of the little town. It was market-day, He avoided | 
the inn, and took up a position whence he could watch his mo- 
ther’s approach. ‘There were so many strangers and what Mr. 
Deane would have called ‘‘loafers” about, some buying, some 
selling, and many honestly and unfeignedly doing nothing, that 
an idler more or less was certain to pass without any comment, 
and it was not even necessary to keep very wide of the inn. He 
stood with his hands in his pockets, looking into the window of 
the one shop in Amherst devoted to the interests of literature, 
which was profusely decorated with out-of-date valentines, much 
criticised by flies, and with feebly embossed cards, setting forth 
the merits of local governesses. George Dallas calmly and gravely 
surveyed the stock-in-trade, rather distracted by the process of 
watching the inn door, between which and his position intervened 
a group of farmers, who were to a man chewing bits of whip- 
cord, and examining samples of corn, which they extracted in a 
stealthy manner from their breeches-pocket, and displayed grudg- 
ingly on their broad palms. On the steps of the inn door were 
one or two busy groups, and not aman or woman of the number 
took any notice of Mrs. Carruthers’s son. They took very consid- 
erable notice of Mrs. Carruthers herself, however, when her car- 
riage stopped; and Mr. Page, the landlord, actually came out, 
quite in the old-fashioned style, to open the lady’s carriage and 
escort her into the house. George watched his mother’s tall and 
elegant figure as long as she was in sight with mingled feelings of 
pleasure, affection, something like real gratitude, and very real 
bitterness ; then he turned, strolled past the inn where the car- 
riage was being put up, and took his way down the main street to | 
the principal draper’s shop. He went in, asked for some gloves, 
and turned over the packets set before him with slowness and in- 
decision.. Presently his mother entered, and took the seat which 
the shopman, a mild person in spectacles, handed her. She, too, 
asked for gloves, and, as the shopman turned his back to the 
counter, rapidly passed a slip of paper to her son. She had written 
on it, in pencil : 

; At Davis’s the dentist’s, opposite, in ten minutes.” ha 
These will do, thank you. I think you said three and six- 
pence?” said George to the shopman, who, having placed a num- 
ber of gloves before Mrs, Carruthers for her selection, had now 
leisure to attend to his less important customer. 
Yes, Sir, three and sixpence, Sir, One pair, Sir? You'll find 
them very good wear, Sir,” 
“One pair will do, thank you,” said George. He looked steadily 








got the money, and how did you manage to get it? 
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at his mother as he passed her on his way to the door, and once 
more anger arose, fierce and keen, in his heart—anger, not directed 
against her, but against his step-father. ‘‘ Curse him!” he mut- 


tered, as he crossed the street : ‘‘ what right has be to treat me like . 


a dog, and her like a slave? Nothing that I have done justifies— 
no, by Heaven ! and nothing that I could do would justify—such 
treatment.” ¢ | 

Mr. Davis’s house had the snug, cleanly, inflexible look pecu- 
liarly noticeable even amidst the general snugness, cleanliness, 
and inflexibility of a country town, as attributes of the residences 
of surgeons and dentists, and gentlemen who combine both those, 
fine arts. The clean servant who opened the door looked perfectly 
cheerful and content. It is rather aggravating, when one is going 
to be tortured, even for one’s ultimate good, to be assured in a tone 
almost of glee : 

‘‘No, Sir, master’s not in, Sir; but he’ll be in directly, Sir. In 
the waiting-room, Sir.” George Dallas not having come to be tor- 
tured, and not wishing to see, Mr. Davis, bore the announcement 
with good-humor equal to that of the servant, and sat down very 
contentedly on a high, hard, horse-hair chair, to await events. Tor- 
tune again favored him ; the rocm had no other occupant ; and in 
about five minutes he again heard the cheerful voice of the beam- 
ing girl at the door say : . 

‘“No, m’m, master’s not in; but he’ll be in d’rectly, m’m. In 
the waiting-room, m’m. There’s one gentleman a-waitin’, m’m, 
but master will attend on you first, of course, m’m.” 

The next moment his mother was in the room, her face shining 
on him, her arms round him, and the kind words of the truest 
friend any human being can be to another poured into his ear. 

‘You are looking much better, George,” she said, holding him 
back from her, and gazing fondly into his face. ‘‘ You are looking 
brighter, my darling, and softer, arfd as if you were trying to keep 
your word to me.” 

‘‘Pretty well, mother, and I am very thankful to you. But 
your letter puzzled me. What does it mean? Have you really 

” J 

‘*T have not got it, dear,” she said, quickly, and holding up her 
hand to keep him silent ; ‘‘ but it is only a short delay, not a dis- 
appointment. I shall have it in two or three days.” 

George’s countenance had fallen at her first words, but the re- 


mainder of the sentence reassured him, and he listened eagerly as 


_she continued : : 


‘‘T am quite sure of getting it, George. If it does but. set you 
free I shall not regret the price I have paid for it.” RR Py 

‘Tell me what it is, mother,” George asked, eagerly. ‘‘ Stay, 
you must not sit so close to me.” OE es 

“‘T’m not sure that your voice ought to be heard either, speaking 
so familiarly, téte-d-téte with the important Mrs. Carruthers of 
Poynings—a personage whose sayings and doings are things of 


‘note at Amherst,” said Mrs, Carruthers, with a smile, as she took 


a seat at a little distance, and placed one of the samples of period- 


‘ical literature strewn about the table, after the fashion of dentists’ 
|and surgeons’ waiting-rooms, ready to her hand in case of inter-. 


ruption. Then she laid her clasped hands on the table, and leaned 
against them, with her clear dark eyes fixed upon her son’s face, 
and her steady voice, still sweet and pure in its tones as in her 
youth, as she told him what she had done. ue aS 
‘‘Do you remember, George, that on that wretched night you ~ 
spoke of my diamonds, and seemed to reproach me that 1 should 
wear jewels while you wanted so urgently but. 
their price?” ni lags 
‘‘T remember, mother,” returned George, frowning, “‘and a 
beast I was to hint such a thing to you, who gave me all that ever 
was yourown! I hoped you had forgiven and forgotten it. Can 
it be possible that you have sold— But no; you said they were 
family jewels !” aa 
“7 will tell you. 
was in the ball-room, and later, when I was in my dressing-room 
alone, and could think of it all again, the remembrance oF what 
you had said tormented me. The jewels you had seen me wearing 
were, indeed, as [had told you, not my own; nevertheless, the 
remembrance of all I had ever read about converting jewels into 
money occupied my mind that night, and occupied it after that 
night for days and days. One day Mr. Tatham came to ae 
and in the evening, being, as he always is, very entertaining, he 
related an extraordinary story of a client of his. The tale, as he 
told it, had many particulars, but one caught my attention. The 
client was a woman of large fortune, who married for ioe a2 man 
much younger than herself, a dissipated fellow who broke her 
fortune, and might have broken her heart but for his getting 
killed in riding a steeple-chase. After his timely death it was dis- 
covered, among a variety of dishonorable transactions, that he had 
stolen his wife’s diamonds, with the connivance of her maid ; had 
had them imitated in mock stones by a famous French dealer in 
false jewelry ; and had substituted the false for the real. No sus- 
picion of the fact had ever crossed his wife’s mind. The discov- 
ery was made by the jeweler’s bill for the imitation being found 
among his papers. This led to inquiry of the dealer, who gave 
the required information. The moment I heard the story I con- 
ceived the idea of getting you the money you wanted by a similar 
expedient,” 
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**Oh, mother !” 

She lifted one hand with a gesture of caution, and continued, in 
a voice still lower than before : 

** My jewels—at least those I have sold—-were my own, George. 
Those I wore that night were, as I told you, family diamonds ; but 
Mr. Carruthers gave me, when we were married, a diamond brace- 
let, and I understood then that it was very valuable. I shrank 
from such a deception. But it was for you, and I caught at it.” 

George Dallas sat with his hands over his face, and no more in- 
terrupted her by a single word. 

*< By one or two questions I stimulated Mr. Carruthers’s curi- 
osity in the strange story, so that he asked Mr. Tatham several 
questions, as to where the mock jewels were made, whether they 
eost much, and, in fact, procured for me all the information I re- 
quired. That bracelet was the only thing I had of sufficient value 
for the purpose, because it is expensive to get an imitation of any 
ornament made of very fine stones, as my bracelet is, and richly 
set. If the act were still to do I should do it, George—for you— 
and still I should feel, as I do most bitterly feel, that in doing it I 
shamefully deceive my husband !” 

Still George Dallas did not speak. He felt keenly the degrada- 
tion to which he had reduced his mother; but so great and per- 
vading was his bitterness of feeling toward his mother’s husband 
that when the wrong to him presented itself to his consideration, 
he would not entertain it. He turned away, rose, and paced the 
room. His mother sighed heavily as she went on : 

“George, you know this is not the first time I have suffered 
through and for you, and that this is the first time I have ever 
done an act which I dare not avow. I will say no more.” * 

He was passing behind her chair as she spoke, and he paused in 
his restless walk to kneel down by her, clasp her in his arms, and 
kiss her. As he rose from his knees she looked at him with a face 
made radiant with hope, and with a mother’s love. ~ 

“This is how it was done, George,” she continued. ‘I wrote 
to an old friend of mine in Paris, a French lady, once my ‘school- 
fellow. 1 told her I wanted my bracelet matched in the best man- 
ner of imitation jewelry, as our English fashions required two, 
and I could not afford to purchase another made of real diamonds. 
I urged the strictest secrecy, and I know she will observe it; for 
she loves mystery only a little less than she loves dress. She 
undertook the commission with alacrity, and I expected to have 
had both the bracelets yesterday.” 

“What arisk you would have run, mother, supposing an occa- 
sion for your wearing the bracelet had arisen !” 

** More deceit and falsehood must have followed the first,” said 
his mother, with a smile. ‘If the occasion had arisen Mr. Car- 
ruthers would have questioned me, and I should have said I had 
sent it to be cleaned, when he would have been angry that I should 
have done so without consulting him.” 

*«Pyrannical old brute !” was George’s mental comment. 

“All the meanness and all the falsehood was planned and 
ready, George; but it was needless. Mr. Carruthers was sum- 
moned to York, and is still there. It is much for me that the 

‘parcel should arrive during his absence. I heard from my friend, 
the day before I wrote to you, that she was about to send it imme- 
diately, and I wrote to you at once. It is to be directed to Nurse 
Brookes.” 

‘How did you Se that, mother?” George asked, quickly. 

**More lies, more lies,” she answered, sadly, rejoicing in her 
heart the while to see how he writhed under the words. ‘‘I tola 
her what was needful in the way of false explanation, and I made 
certain of having the bracelets to-day. So 1 must have done but 
for a second letter from my friend Madame de Haulleville, to the 
effect that, havitit a sudden opportunity of sending the packet to 
England by a private hand, she had availed herself of it, at the 
loss of (at most, she writes) a day or two.” 

“«Confound her French parsimony !” said George ; ‘‘ think of the 
unnecessary risk she makes us run, when I come down here for 
nothing.” 

“It is not so much parsimony as precaution, George. And she 
could know nothing of any risk.” 

** What is to be done, then?” he asked, in a softer tone. 

**Can you not remain at Amherst?” asked his mother. ‘‘ Have 
you any thing to do whidh will prevent your remaining here for a 
day ortwo? If not, you will be as well here asin London, for 
there is no danger of Mr. Carruthers seeing you.” 

“Suppose he did?” George burst out. ‘‘Is he the lord and 
master of all England, including Amherst? Perhaps the sun- 
shine belongs to him, and the fresh air? If I keep away from 
Poynings that’s enough for him, surely.” 

Mrs. Carruthers had risen, and looked appealingly at him. 

“ Remember, George, your misconduct would justify Mr. Car- 
rathers, in the eyes of the world, for the course he has taken 
toward you; or,” here she moved near to him and laid her hand 
on his arm, “if you refuse to consider that, remember that Mr. 
Carruthers is my husband, and that I love him.” 

“1 will, mother, { will,” said George, impetuously. ‘‘ Grace- 
less, ungrateful wretch that lam! I will never say another word 
against him. 1 will remain quietly here, as you suggest. Shall I 
stay at the inn? Not under my.own name; under my not very 
well known but some day of course widely to be famous pen-name 
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—Paul Ward. Don’t forget it, mother, write it down; stay, ’ll 
write it for you. P-a-u-l W-a-r-d.” He wrote the name slowly on 
a slip of paper, which Mrs. Carruthers placed between the leaves 
of her pocket-book. 

“You must go now,” she said to him; ‘‘it isimpossible you 
can wait here longer. We have been singularly fortunate as it is. 
When I write I will tell you whether I can come to you here—in 
the town, I mean—or whether you shall come tome. I think you 














will have to come to me. Now go, my darling boy.” She em- 
braced him fondly. 

‘And you, mother?” 

“‘T will remain here a little longer. 
say to Mr. Davis.” 

He went. Black care went with him, and shame and remorse 
were busy at his heart. Would remorse deepen into repentance, 
and would repentance bear wholesome fruit of reformation? That 
was for the future to unravel. The present had acute stinging 
pain in it, which he longed to stifle, to crush out, to get away 
from any how. He loved his mother, and her beautiful, earnest 
face went with him along the dusty road ; the unshed tears in her 
clear dark eyes seemed to drop in burning rain upon his heart ; 
the pleading tones of her sorrowful voice filled all the air. How 
wicked and wretched, how vain, silly, and insipid, how worthless 
and vulgar, all his pleasures and pursuits seemed now! A new 
spirit arose in the wayworn, jaded man ; a fresh ambition sprang 
up in his heart. ‘It’s a wretched, low, mean way of getting free, 
but I have left myself no choice. I must take advantage of what 
she has done for me, and then I never will wrong her love and 
generosity again. I will do right, and not wrong ; this is my res- 
olution, and I will work it out, so help me God!” 

He had unconsciously come to a stop at the noble old oak gates, 
flung hospitably open, of a wide-spreading park, through one of 
whose vistas a grand old mansion in the most elaborate manner of the 
Elizabethan style was visible. He looked up, and the beauty of 
the prospect struck him as if it had been created by an enchanter’s 
wand. He looked back along the road by which he had come, and 
found that he had completely lost sight of Amherst. 

He went a pace or two beyond the gate pillars. A hale old man 
was employed in nailing up a trailing branch of jasmine against 
the porch of the lodge. 

‘‘Good-afternoon, old gentleman. 
fancy !” : 
.” “ Good-aftérnoon, Sir! It is a fine place. Youll not see many 


I have really something to 


This is a fine .place, I 


| finer in Amherst. Would you like to walk through it, Sir? You're 


quite welcome.” 
“«'Thank you, 
been down this way before. 
to whom does it belong ?” 
‘It is called the Sycamores, Sir, and it belongs to Sir Thomas 
Boldero.” 


I should like to walk through it. I have never 
What is the name of the place, and 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AMONG THE BEECHES. 


A FINE avenue of beech-trees led from the gate through which 
George Dallas had passed to the house which had attracted his 
admiration. These grandest and most beautiful of trees were not, 
however, the distinguishing feature of the place, nor its chief 
pride. ‘‘ The Sycamores” was so called in honor of a profusion 
of trees of that kind, certainly unequaled in B shire, and said 
in the neighborhood to have no rivals in all England. Be that as 
it might, the woodland scenery in Sir Thomas Boldero’s noble 
park was beautiful in the highest degree, and of such beauty 
George Dallas was keenly and artistically appreciative. As George 
Dailas turned from the broad, smooth: carriage-way, and went 
wandering over the green, elastic turf of the carefully-kept park, 
winding in and out through the boles of the grand old trees, he 
was hardly recognizable as the man who had sat listening to 
Philip Deane’s hard, worldly talk at the Strand tavern the day 
before. 

‘‘Brighter and softer” his mother had said he was look- 





‘ing, and it wastrue; and brighter and softer still the hard, 


pleasure-wearied, joyless, face became as the minutes stole 
over him among the sycamores and beeches. He had pursued 
his desultory path a mile or more, and had lost sight of the 
house and the avenue, when he came to a beautiful open glade, 
carpeted with turf of the softest green and overarched by forest 
trees. Looking down its long vista he saw that it terminated 
with a brilliant flower-garden, and a portion of a noble stone terrace, 
lying beneath one side of the many-turreted house. He stood en- 
tranced by the beauty of the scene, and after a few moments felt 
in his pocket for pencil and paper, in order to sketch it. He found 
both, and looking around him saw a piece of the trunk of a felled 
tree not yet removed by the care of the forester, 

‘‘ A capital place to sketch from,” thought George, as he folded 
his coat and laid it upon the convenient block, and immediately be- 
came absorbed in his occupation. He was proceeding rapidly with 
his sketch, and feeling rather disposed to get it finished as quickly 
as he could, in order that he might return to the inn and procure 
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some food, of which he stood in considerable need, when he 
caught the sound of galloping upon the turf in the distance 
behind him. He raised his head and listened; there it was, 
the dull, rapid thud of hoofs upon the. grass. Was there 
one rider or more? He listened again—only one, he thought ; 
and now the rapid noise ceased, and was succeeded by the slow, 
pattering sound of a horse ridden daintily and gently about and 
about, guided by a capricious fancy. Still George listened, and 
presently there came riding out of the shadowy distance into the 
full expanse of the glade, down which the declining sun sent 
golden rays, as if in salutation, a lady, who was, as his first glance 
showed him, young and beautiful. She was quite unconscious of 
his presence, for the piece of timber on which he had been sitting 
was out of the line of sight, and though he had risen, he was still 
standing beside it. She came toward him, her slight form sway- 
ing to the movements of her bright-bay thorough-bred as she put 
the animal through all sorts of fanciful paces, now checking him 
with the rein, now encouraging him with her clear, sweet, young 
voice, and patting his arched neck with her white-gloved hand. 
The young man looked out from his hiding-place, enraptured, as 
she came on, a vision of youth, beauty, and refinement, down the 
wide green glade, the sun shining on her, the birds singing, 
the flowers blooming for her, the proud walls of the old house 
rising grandly in the back-ground, as if in boast of the worthy 
shelter that awaited her. Nearer and nearer she came, and 
now George Dallas could see her face distinctly, and hear 
the pretty words with which she coaxed her horse. It 
was a face to remember; a face to be the happier for 
having seen; a face whose beauty was blended of form and 
color, of soul, feature, and expression ; a face which had all that 
the earth has to give of its best and fairest, touched with the 
glory which is higher and better, which earth has not to bestow. 
Jt was the face of a girl of nineteen, whose clear eyes were of 
golden brown, whose cheeks bloomed with the purest, most vary- 
ing flower-like color, whose rich golden hair shone in the sunlight 
as its braids rippled and turned about with the movement of her 
head, tossed childishly to the rhythmical measure of her horse’s 
tread, 

Half a dozen trees only intervened between her and the spot 
where George Dallas stood, greedily watching her every movement 


and glance, when she took her hat off, and pushed the heavy | 


golden hair off her broad, white forehead. At that moment her 
horse jerked the rein she held loosely, and pulled Her slightly for- 
ward, the hat falling from her hand on the grass. 

“‘Now see what you have done,” she said, with a gay laugh, as 
the animal stood still and looked foolish. ‘I declare I'll make 
you pick it up with your mouth: There, Sir, turn, I tell you; 
come, you know how.” And she put the horse through all the 
_ pretty tricks of stooping and half-kneeling, in which she evidently 
felt much more pleasure than he did. But she did not succeed : 
he obeyed touch and word readily ; but he did not pick up the hat. 
At last she desisted, and said, with a funny look of mock pa- 
tience : 


‘Very well, Sir Lancelot, if you won’t you won’t, so I must get | 


off:” and she had just gathered her skirt in her hand, and was 
about to spring from her saddle, when George Dallas stepped out 
from among the trees, picked up the hat, and handed it to her, 
with a bow. 

The young lady looked at him in astonishment, but she thanked 
him with self-possession, which he was far from sharing, and put 
her hat on, while Sir Lancelot pawed impatiently. 

‘Thank you,” she said: ‘I did not see any one near.” 

‘“I was sitting yonder,” said George Dallas, pointing to the spot 
whence he had emerged, ‘‘on some fallen timber, and was just 
pee. the liberty of sketching the view of the house, when you 
rode up.” 

She colored, looked pleased and interested, and said, hesitatingly, 
having bidden Sir Lancelot “stand,” 

‘“‘ You are an artist, Sir?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘at least only in avery small way; but 
this is such a beautiful place I was tempted to make a little sketch, 
But I fear I am intruding ; perhaps strangers are not admitted.” 

“Oh yes, they are,” she replied, hurriedly. ‘We have not 
many strangers in this neighborhood ; but they are all welcome to 
come into the park if they like. Had.you finished your sketch?” 
she asked, timidly, with a longing look toward the sheet of paper, 
which had fallen when Dallas rose, and had been fluttered into 
sight by the gentle wind. George saw the look, and caught 
eagerly at any pretext for prolonging the interview for a few mo- 
ments. 

“May I venture to show you my poor attempt?” he asked, and 
without awaiting her answer he stepped quickly back to the place 
he had left. The girl walked her horse gently forward, and as he 
stooped for the paper she was beside him, and lifting his head he 
caught for amoment the full placid gaze of her limpid eyes. He 
reddened under the look, full of gentleness and interest as it was, 
and a pang shot through his heart with the swift thought that 
once he might have met such a woman as this one on equal terms, 
and striven with the highest and the proudest for her favor. That 
was all over now ; but at least he, even he, might sun himself in 
the brief light of her presence. She laid the rein on Sir Lancelot’s 
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neck, and took the little drawing from George’s hand with a timid 
expression of thanks, 

‘““T am no judge,” she said, when she had looked at it, and he 
had looked at her, his whole soul in his eyes; “‘ but I think it is 
very nicely done. Would you not like to finish it? Or perhaps 
there are some other points of view you would like to take? I 
ain sure my uncle, Sir Thomas Boldero, would be delighted to give 
you every facility. He is very fond of art, and—and takes a great 
interest in artists.” 

“You are very kind,” said Dallas. ‘‘I shall be at Amherst a 
day or two longer, and I will take the liberty of making a few 
sketches—that splendid group of sycamores, for instance.” 

‘« Ah, yes,” she said, laughing, “‘I call them the godfathers and 
godmothers of the park. ‘They would make a pretty picture. I 
tried to draw them once myself, but you cannot imagine what a 
mess I made of it.” 

“Indeed,” said Dallas, with a smile; ‘‘and why am I to be 
supposed unable to imagine a failure?” 

‘‘ Because you are an artist,” she'said, with charming archness 
and simplicity, ‘“‘ and, of course, do everything well.” 

This simple exhibition of faith in artists amused Dallas, to whom 
this girl was a sort of revelation of the possibilities of beauty, 
innocence, and naiveté. 

‘“Of course,” he replied, gravely, ‘‘ nevertheless I fear I shall 
not do justice to the sycamores.” 

And now came an inevitable pause, and he expected she would 
dismiss him and ride away, but she did not. It was not that she 
had any of the awkward want of manner which makes it difficult 
to terminate a chance interview, for she was perfectly graceful and 
self-possessed, and her manner was as far removed from clumsi- 
ness as from boldness. The girl was thinking during the pause 
whose termination Dallas dreaded. After a little she said ; 

‘« There is a very fine picture-gallery at the Sycamores, and I am 
sure it would give my uncle very great pleasure to show it to you. 
Whenever any gentlemen from London are staying at Amherst, or 


passing through, Mr. Page at the inn tells them about the pieture- . 
gallery, and they come to see it if they care about such things ; per- 


haps it was he who told you.” 
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‘*No,” said Dallas, ‘I am not indebted for the pleasure—for 


the happiness, of this day to Mr. Page. No one guided me k 
but I happened to pass by the gate, and a very civil old gentle1 
who was doing some gardening at the lodge, asked m iY 
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pre, 











looks said more than his words dared to express of t) 1e feelings _ 
with which his chance visit had inspired him ; but the | iid: 2 . 
not see his looks, she was idly playing with Sir Lancelot’s mane _ 
and thinking. an 8.9 | 

| 


“ Well,” she said at last, settling herself in the saddle in a way _ 
unmistakably preliminary to her departure, ‘if you would like to — 


see the picture-gallery, and will walk round that way, through those 
trees, to the front of the house”—she pointed out the direction 
with the handle of her riding-whip—‘‘I will go on before, and tell 
my uncle he is about to have a visitor to inspect his treasures.” 

“You are very kind,” said Dallas, earnestly, “and 
avery great pleasure. But Sir Thomas Boldero may 
may think it an intrusion.” 
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“‘And a thousand other English reasons for not accepting , at 4 


once a civility frankly offered,” said the girl with a 
laugh. ‘‘Iassure you I could not gratify my uncle more tha L 
picking up a stray connoisseur, or my aunt than by bringing to 
her a gentleman of sufficient taste to admire her trees and flowers.” 
And her niece, Miss Carruthers, thought George Dalias, 
“So pray go round to the house. Don’t forget your coat. I see 
it upon the ground—there. It has got rubbed against the damp 
bark, and there’s a great patch of green upon it.” . 
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“That’s of no consequence,” said George gayly ; ‘it’s only an 2 


Amherst coat, and no beauty.” : 

“You must not make little of Amherst,” said the girl, with 
mock gravity, as George stood rubbing the green stain off his coat 
with his handkerchief ; ‘‘ we regard the town here as a kind of 
metropolis, and have profound faith in the shops and all to be 
purchased therein. Did dear old Evans make your coat?” 4 

‘‘ A venerable person of that name sold me the. garment in ques- 
tion,” returned George, who had now thrown the coat over his 
arm, and stood, hat in hand, beside her horse, 
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“The dear! I should not mind letting him make mea habit,” ~‘ 


she said. ‘‘Good-by for the present—that way ;” again she 
pointed with her whip, and then cantered easily off, leaving 
George in a state of mind which he would have found it very 
difficult to define, so conflicting were his thoughts and emotions. 
He looked after her until the last flutter of her skirt was lost in 
the distance, and then he struck into the path which she had indi- 
cated and pursued it musing. 

‘“‘ And that is Clare Carruthers. I thought I had seen that head 
before, that graceful neck, that crown of golden hair, Yes, it is 
she; and little she thinks who it is she is about to bring into her 
uncle’s house—the outcast and exile from Poynings! 1 will see it 
out ; why should I not? Iowe nothing to Carruthers that I should 
avoid this fair, sweet girl because he chooses to banish me from 
her presence. What a presence itis! What am I that I should 
come into it?” He paused a moment, and a bitter tide of remem. 
brance and of self-reproach rushed over him, almost overwhelming 
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him. Then he went on more quickly, and with a flushed cheek and 
heated brow, for anger was again rising within him. ‘“‘ You are 
very clever as well as very obstinate, my worthy step-father, but 
you are not omnipotent yet. Your darling niece, the beauty, the 

eiress, the greatlady, the treasure of price to be kept from the 
sight of me, from the very knowledge of any thing so Vile and lost, 
has met me in the light of day, not by any device of mine, and has 
spoken to me, not in strained, forced courtesy, but of her own 
free-will. What would you think of that, I wonder, if you knew 
it? Andmymother? If the girl should ask my name, and should 
tell my mother of her chance meeting with a wandering artist, one 
Paul Ward, what will my mother think ?—my dear conscientious 
mother, who has done for me what wounds her conscience so 
severely, and will feel as if it were wounded afresh by this ac- 
cidental meeting, with which she has nothing in the world to 
do.” He lifted his hat and fanned his face with it. His eyes 
were gleaming, his color had risen ; he looked strong, daring, ac- 
tive, and handsome—a man whom an innocent girl, all unlearned 
in life and in the world’s ways, might well exalt in her guileless 
fancy into a hero, and he pardoned her mistake by older, sadder, 
and wiser heads. . 

*« How beautiful she is ! how frank, how graceful, how unspeak- 
ably innocent and refined! She spoke to me with such an utter 
absence of*conventional pretense, without a notion that she might 

_ possibly be wrong in speaking to a stranger who had offered her a 
civility in her uncle’s park. She told that man on the balcony that 
_ night that Sir Thomas Boldero was her uncle. I did not remem- 
_ ber it when the old man mentioned the name. How long has she 
been here I wonder? Is she as much here as at Poynings? How 
surprised she would be if she knew that I know who she is ; that 
I have heard her voice before to-day; that in the pocket-book 
she held in her hand a-few minutes ago there lies a withered 
flower which she once touched and wore! Good God ! what would 
a girl like her think of me if she ‘knew what I am—if she knew 
that I stole like a thief to the window of my mother’s house, and 
_ leeked in, shivering, a poverty-stricken wretch, come there to ask 
_ for alms, while she glittered among my mother’s company like the 
F star of beauty and youth she is? How could she but despise me 
if she knew it! But she will never know it, or me, most likely. 
_ Ishalltry to get away and work out all this, far away in the coun- 
| ee memories of sin, and shame, and sorrow will rise up 
_ me like ghosts. I am glad to have seen and spoken to 
‘lare Carruthers ; it must do me good to remember that such a 
woman really exists, and is no poet’s or romancer’s dream, Iam 
ad to think of her as my mother’s friend, companion, daughter 
st. My mother, who never had a daughter, and has, God 
> her! no son but me. But I never shall see her again most 
ly. When I reach the house I shall find a pompous servant, 
no doubt, charged with Sir Thomas’s compliments, and orders to 
show me round a gallery of spurious Dutch pictures, copies of 
Raphael and Carlo Dolce, and a lot of languishing Lelys and glut- 
ny-suggesting Knellers.” 
; 1 these disparaging words in his thoughts George Dallas 
ached the border of the park and found himself in front of the 
se. A stone terrace stretched away at either side of the en- 
as at Poynings, and standing on the lower step, a tame pea- 
- displaying his gaudy plumage by her side, George Dallas saw 
iss Carruthers. She came forward to meet him with a heightened 
color and an embarrassed manner, and said : 
atce 1 very sorry, indeed, but Sir Thomas and my aunt are not at 
home. They had no intention of leaving home when I went out 
_ for my ride, but they have been gone for some time.” She looked 
_ toward a servant who stood near, and added, ‘I am so sorry ; 
nothing would have given my uncle more pleasure: but if you 
_ will allow me, I will send—’ 

George interrupted her, but with perfect politeness. 

“Thank you very much, but, if you will allow me, I will take 
my leave, and hope to profit by Sir Thomas Boldero’s kindness on 
a future occasion.” He bowed deeply, and was turning away, 
when, seeing that she looked really distressed, he hesitated. 

“« | will show you the pictures myself, if you will come with me,” 
she said, in a tone so frank, so kindly and engaging that the sternest 

_ critic of manners in existence, supposing that critic to have been any 
_ other than an old maid, could. not haye condemned the spontaneous 
_ courtesy as forwardness. ‘‘I am an indifferent substitute for my 
uncle as a Cicerone, but I think I: know the names of all the artists 
and where all the pictures came from. Stephen,” she spoke now 
to the servant, “1 am going to take this gentleman through the 
picture-gallery—go on before us, if you please.” 
_ So George Dallas and Clare Carruthers entered the house to- 
gether, and lingered over the old carvings in the hall, over their 
_ inspection of the sporting pictures which adorned it and the dining- 
_ room, over the family portraits in the vestibule, the old china 
_yases, and the rococo furniture. Every subject had an interest 
| for them, and they did not think of asking themselves in what 
- that interest originated and consisted. The girl did not know the 
young man’s name, but his voice was full of the charm of swect 
 gausic for her, and in his face her fancy read strange and beautiful 
things. He was an artist, she knew already, which in sober 
Jenguage meant that she had seen a very tolerable sketch which he 
| iad made. He was a poet, she felt quite convinced ; for had he 
he 74 
_— . 
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not quoted Tennyson, and Keats, and Coleridge, and even Herrick 
and Herbert, as they wandered among the really fine and valuable 
paintings which formed Sir Thomas Boldero’s collection, so aptly 
and with such deep feeling and appreciation as could spring only 
from a poetic soul ? 

It was the old story, which has never been truly told, which 
shall never cease in the telling. Both were young, and one 
was beautiful; and though the present is an age which mocks 
at love at first sight, and indeed regards love at all, under 
any circumstances, with only decent toleration, not by any 
means amounting to favor, it actually witnesses it sometimes. 
The young man and the girl—the idle, dissolute, perverted 
young man, the beautiful, pure, innocent, proud, pious young 
girl—talked together that spring afternoon, as the hours wore on 
to evening, of art, of literature, of music, of travel, of the count- 
less things over which their fancy rambled, and which had won- 
drous charms for her bright intellect and her secluded life, simple 
and ignorant in the midst of its luxury and refinement. All that 
was best and noblest in George’s mind came out at the gentle bid- 
ding of the voice that sounded for him with a new, undreamed-of 
music; and the hard, cold, wicked world in which he lived, in 
which hitherto, with rare intervals of better impulses, he had 
taken delight, fell away from him and was forgotten. The girl’s 
grace and beauty, her refinement and gentleness, were not more 
conspicuous than her bright intelligence and taste, cultivated, not 
indeed by travel or society, but by extensive and varied reading. 
Such was the influence which minute after minute was gaining 
upon George. And for her? Her fancy was busily at work too. 
She loved art ; it filled her with wonder and reverence. Here was an 
artist, a young and handsome artist, of unexceptionable manners. 
She adored poetry, regarding it as a divine gift; and here was a 
poet—yes, a poet; for she had made Dallas confess that he very 
often wrote ‘‘verses;” but that was his modesty; she knew he 


| wrote poetry—beautiful poetry. Would he ever let her see any 


of it? 

“Yes, certainly,” he had answered ; ‘‘ when J am famous, and © 
there is a brisk competition for me among the publishers, I shall 
send a copy of my poems to you.” 

“Tome! But you do not know my name.” 

‘*Oh yes, Ido. You are Miss Carruthers.” 

‘““Tam; but who told you?” 

The question disconcerted Dallas a little, but he turned it off by 
saying, ‘‘ Why, how can you suppose I could be at Amherst with- 
out learning that the niece of Sir Thomas Boldero, of the Syca- 
mores, is Miss Carruthers ?” 

“« Ah, true; I did not think of that,” said Clara, simply. ‘‘ But 
I do not live here generally ; I live with another uncle, my father’s 
brother—Sir Thomas is my mother’s—Mr. Capel Carruthers, at 
Poynings—seven miles from here. Have you heard of Poynings?” 

Yes, Mr. Dallas had heard of Poynings ; but now he must take 
his leave. It had long been too dark to look at the pictures, and 
the young people were now standing in the great hall, near the 
open door, whence they could see the gate and the archway, and a 
cluster of servants idling about and looking out for the return of 
the carriage, Clare was suddenly awakened to a remembrance of 
the lateness of the hour, and at once received her visitor’s farewell, 
gracefully reiterating her assurances that her uncle would gladly 
make him free of the park for sketching purposes. She should 
tell Sir Thomas of the pleasant occurrences of the day ; by-the-by, 
she had not the pleasure of knowing by what name she should 
mention him to her uncle. 

‘A very insignificant one, Miss Carruthers. 
Ward.” 

And so he left her, and, going slowly down the great avenue 
among the beeches, he met a carriage containing a comely, good- 
humored lady and an old gentleman, also comely and good-hu- 
mored, who both bowed and smiled graciously as he lifted his hat 
to them. 

‘‘Sir Thomas and my lady, of course,” thought George; ‘‘a 

much nicer class of relatives than Capel Carruthers, I should 
say.” 
He walked briskly toward the town. While he was in Clare’s 
company he had forgotten how hungry he was, but now the sen- 
sation returned with full vigor, and he remembered very clearly 
how many hours had elapsed since he had eaten. 


My name is Paul 





° CHAPTER VIII. 
GLAMOUR. 


WHEN George Dallas had dined he left the coffee-room, and re- 
tired to the bedroom which he had ordered, and which looked re- 
freshingly clean and comfortable when mentally contrasted with 
the dingy quarters on which he had turned his back in the morn- 
ing. It was yet early in the evening, but he was tired ; tired by 
the excitement and the various emotions of the day, and also by 
the long hours passed in the fresh balmy country air, which had a 
strange soporific effect on aman whose lungs and limbs were of 
the town, towny. ’he evening air was still a little sharp, and 
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George assented readily to the waiter’s proposition, made when he 
perceived that no more orders for drink were to be elicited from 
the silent and preoccupied young man, that ‘“‘a bit of fire: should 
be kindled in his room. Over that “bit of fire” he sat long, his 
arms folded on his breast, his head bent, his brow lowering, his 
eyes fixed on the glowing embers. Was he looking at faces in the 
fire—his parents’ faces, the faces of friends whom he had treated 
as enemies, of enemies whom he had taken for friends? Were re- 
proachful eyes looking at him from out the past? were threaten- 
ing glances in the present flashed upon him? He sat there, black 
and moody, a long while ; but at length his fixed gaze relaxed, 
the muscles of his mouth softened, broke into a slow smile, and a 
light came into his dull, gloomy eyes. Then he rose, took his 
pocket-book from his breast-pocket, made some memoranda at 
the back of the sketch taken that day in Sir Thomas Boldero’s 
park, put back the book, and once more settling himself near the 
fire lighted his pipe and began to smoke. 

The musing look remained upon his face, but it was no longer 
painful; and as he smoked he fell to building castles in the air as 
baseless, maybe, as the vapor which curled in fantastic wreaths 
about his face, but tenanted by hope and inspired by higher and 
better resolves than had animated George Dallas for many a day, 
The twin angels, love and gratitude, were near him; invisibly 
their soft white wings were fluttering about him, refreshing the 
jaded heart and the stained brow. His mother and the girl whom 
he had that day seen for the second time, had recognized with 
feelings full of a bitter and evil impulse at first, but who had 
soon exercised over him a nameless fascination full of a pure and 
thrilling delight, such as no pleasure of all his sin-stained life 
had ever previously brought him ; of these two he was thinking. 
If George Dallas could have seen his mother at the moment when 
he, having laid his exhausted pipe upon the little wooden chim- 
ney-piece, and hastily undressed, lay down in his bed, with his 
hands clasped over the top of his head, in his favorite attitude 
when he had anything particular to think of, he would have 
found her not only thinking but talking of him. Mr. Carruthers 
was absent, so was Clare ; she had the grand, stately house all to 
herself, and she improved the occasion by having tea in her dress- 
ing-room, having dismissed her maid, affianced to a thriving miller, 
in the village, to a téte-d-téte with her lover, and sunamoning her 
trusty friend Mrs. Brookes to a confidential conference with her. 
The two women had no greater pleasure or pain in their lives 
than talking of George. There was no reticence on this occasion ; 
the mother had taken a dangerous step, and one whose necessity 
she indeed deeply deplored, but she had gotten over the first great 
effort and the apprehension connected with it, and now she 
thought only of her son, she dwelt only upon the hope, the confi- 
dence, the instinctive belief within her, that this was really the 
turning-point, that her prayers had been heard, that the rock of a 
hard and stubborn heart had been struck and had yielded, that 
her son would turn from the old evil paths, would consider his 
ways and be wise for the future. So she sat and talked to the 
humble friend who knew her and loved her better than any one 
else in the world knew or loved her, and when she at length dis- 
missed her and lay down to rest there was more peace at her heart 
than had dwelt there for a long time past. 

So one of the women of whom the prodigal son had thought 
gently and gratefully that night was thinking of him with love 
that no unworthiness could kill or lessen, with hope which no ex- 
perience could exhaust. And the other? Well, the other was 
playing and singing to her uncle and aunt in the green drawing- 
room at the Sycamores, and if she had said little to Sir Thomas 
and Lady Boldero concerning the young artist who was so delight- 
ed with the picture-gallery, and who had despaired of doing jus- 
tice to the grand old trees in the park, it is presumable that, like 
the parrot of old renown, she thought the more. 

George Dallas slept well that night in the little country inn, and 
awoke to a pleasant consciousness of rest, leisure, and expectation. 
‘As he dressed himself slowly, listening to the queer mixture of 
town and country sounds which arose inside and outside the house, 
he took up a similar train of thought to that in which sleep had 
interrupted him on the previous night, and began to form resolu- 
tions and to dream dreams, After he had breakfasted and perused 
all the daily intelligence which found its way to Amherst, where 
the population were not remarkably eager for general information, 
he went out and once more took the direction of the Sycamores. 

Should he go into the park, he asked himself, or would that be 
too intrusive a proceeding? Sir Thomas, on his fair niece’s show- 
ing, was evidently an elderly gentleman of kindly impulses, and 
who could say but that he might send a message to Mr. Page, the 
landlord, inviting him to inform the stranger within his gates that 
he might have another look at the picture-gallery at the Syca- 
mores? Was this a very wild idea? He did not know. It seemed 
to him as likely as not that a jolly, kindly man, disposed to let his: 
fellow-creatures enjoy a taste of the very abundant good things 
which providence had lavished on himself, might do a thing of the 
kind. Suppose such a message should come? He had not given 
any name at the inn; he wished now he had done so; he would 
only take a short walk, and return to correct the inadvertence, At 
so early an hour there would be no likelihood of his seeing Miss 
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Carruthers, It was in the afternoon she had ridden out yester- 
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day, perhaps she would do the same to-day. At all events, he 
would return to the Sycamores on the chance, at the same hour as 
that at which he had seen her yesterday, and try his luck. 

The road on which he was walking was one of the beautiful 
roads common in the scenery of England—a road which dipped 
and undulated, and wound about and about, making the most of 
the natural features of the landscape without any real sacrifice of 
the public convenience—a road shadowed frequently by tall, 
stately trees, and along one side of which the low park paling, 
with its broad belt of plantation beyond, which formed the boun- 
dary of the Sycamores, stretched for three miles. He stopped op- 
posite the oaken gates which had lain open yesterday, but they 
were closed to-day, and he rambled on, further away from the 
town, and crossing the road, took his way along the park paling, 
where the fragrant odor from the shrubberies added a fresh pleas- 
ure to his walk. r 

He had passed a bend of the road which swept away from the large 
gates of the park, and was peering in at the mossy tufts, studded 
with violets and bluebells clustering round thestems of the young 
trees in the plantation, when his eyes lighted on a small gate, a 
kind of wicket in the paling, imperfectly secured by a very loose 
latch, and from which a straight, narrow path, bordered with 
trimly-kept rows of ground-ivy, led into a broader road dividing 
the plantation from the park. ; 

‘© A side entrance, of course,” said Dallas to himself; and then, 
looking across the road, he saw that just opposite the little gate 
there was a wooden stile, by which a path through the fields, 
leading, no doubt, into the town of Amherst, could be attained 
from the raised foot-path. 

‘IT suppose the land on both sides belongs to Sir Thomas,”. 
thought Dallas ; and as he made a momentary pause, a large black 
Newfoundland dog, carrying a basket in his mouth, came down 
the narrow path, bumped himself against the loosely fastened 
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gate, swung it open, and stopped inthe aperture with a droll air 


of having done something particularly clever. 


from the top of the straight walk. 

** Here, Cesar,” it said, ‘‘come here, Sir! who told 
going that way ?” of 
ent of th 
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Ceesar tossed up his head, somewhat to the detrime 
ket, and lolloped about with his big black legs, but did 
his steps, and the next moment Miss Carruthers appear 
yards only divided her from George, who stood outsid 
his face turned full toward her as she came down the 
who promptly took off his hat. She returned his salutation 


embarrassment but with undisguisable pleasure, and blushed most _ 


becomingly. he ail 

‘‘T suppose I ought to walk on and leave her, but I won’t,” 
George to himself, in the momentary silence which eck x 
mutual salutation, and then, in a kind of desperation, he sai 

‘“‘Tam fortunate to meet you again by a lucky accide 
Carruthers. You are out earlier to-day, and this is Czxsar’s 
‘ener? ae ie 

He patted the shiny black head of the Newfoundland, who still 
obstructed the entrance to the path, as he spoke, and Caesar re- 
ceived the attention tolerably graciously. Qi Rare & 

«‘Yes, I generally walk early, and ride in the afternoon.” = — 

‘‘Escorted by your dumb friends only,” said George, in a tone 
not quite of interrogation. 
replied : 

‘‘Yes, my horse and my dog are my companions generally. 
My aunt never walks and Sir Thomas never rides. Were you go- 
ing into the park again, Mr. Ward?” ~* PEM * 3 

By this time Cesar had run out into the road, and was in a state 
of impatient perplexity, and evidently much inconvenienced by 
the basket, which he was too well trained to drop, but shook dis- 
consolately as he glanced reproachfully at Clare, wondering how 
much longer she meant to keep him waiting. oat ¥ ¥ 

‘* No, Miss Carruthers, I was merely walking past the Sycamores, - 
and recalling yesterday’s pleasure—half giadly, half sadly, as I 
fancy we recall all pleasures.” oa) me 

««J—_T told my uncle of your visit yesterday, and he said he y 
sorry to have missed you, and hoped you would see as much of t 
park as you liked. Did—did you finish your sketch, Mr. Wa 
Oh, that horrid Cesar! he will have the handle off my basket. 
Just see how he is knocking it against the stile.” : 

She came hurriedly through the open gateway into the road, 
George following her, . - 

‘* May I take it from him?” he said. 

“‘Oh, pray do; there now, he is over the stile, and running 
through the field.” ; 

George rushed away in pursuit of Cesar, triumphant in his sue- 
cess in thus terminating a period of inaction for which he saw no 
reasonable excuse. Miss Carruthers mounted the stile in a more 
leisurely fashion, turned into the foot-path which lead throwgh 
the field, and in a few moments met George returning, her basket 
in his hand, and Cesar slouching along beside him sulky and dis- 
contented. 

She thanked George, told him she was going nearly as far as 


Amherst by the “short cut” which lay through her unele’s land, 
















Dallas looked ad-— 
miringly at the beautiful creature, who was young, awkward, and — 
supremely happy, and the next instant he heard a voice speaking i 
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Miss Carruthers blushed again, as she 
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and the two young people in another minute found themselves 
“walking side by side, as if such an arrangement were quite a mat- 
ter of course, to which Mrs. Grundy could not possibly make any 
objection. Of course, it was highly imprudent, not to say im- 
proper, and one of the two was perfectly conscious alike of the 
Imprudence and the impropriety ; perfectly conscious, also, that 
both were increased by the fact that he was George Dallas and the 
young lady was Clare Carruthers, the niece of his step-father, the 
girl mainly on whose account he had been shut out from the house 
called by courtesy his mother’s. As for Clare Carruthers, she 
knew little or nothing of life and the world, of observances and 
rules of behavior. Sheltered from the touch, from the breath, 
from the very knowledge of ill, the girl had always been free 
with a frank, innocent freedom, happy with a guileless happiness, 
and as unsophisticated as any girl could well be in this wide-awake 
realistic nineteenth century. She was highly imaginative, em- 
phatically of the romantic temperament, and, in short, a Lydia 
Languish without the caricature. Her notions of literary men, 
artists, and the like, were derived from their works; and as the 
- little glimpse which she had as yet had of society (she had only 
*“come out” at the ball at Poynings in February) had not enabled 
her to correct her ideas by comparison with reality, she cherished 
her illusions with ardor proportioned to their fallaciousness. The 
young men of her acquaintance were of either of two species, sons 
of country gentlemen with means and inclination to devote them- 
selves to the kind of life their fathers led, or military magnificoes, 
of whom Clare, contrary to the fashion of young ladies in general, 
entertained a mean and contemptuous opinion. When Captain 
Marsh and Captain Clitheroe were home ‘‘on leave,” they found it 
convenient and agreeable to pass a good deal of their leisure at 
Poynings ; and as they happened to be ninnies of the first magni- 
_ tude, whose insignificance in every sense worth mention was only 
equaled by their conceit, Miss Carruthers had conceived a preju- 
dice against military men in general, founded upon her dislike of 
_ the two specimens with whom she was most familiar. Clergymen 
pre not uncommonly heroes in the imagination of young girls, but 
_ the most determined curate-worshiper could not have invested the 
_ clergymen who cured the souls in and about Amherst with heroic 
_ qualities. So Clare’s imagination had no home-pasture in which 
_to feed, and roamed far afield. 
~ it had taken its hue from her tastes, which were strongly pro- 
nounced, in the direction of literature. Clare had received a 
_ **good education ;” that is to say, she had been placed by a fash- 
ionable mother under the care of a fashionable governcss, who 
_ had superintended fashionable masters while they imparted a 
_ knowledge of music, drawing, dancing, and a couple of modern 
_ languages to her pretty, docile, intelligent pupil. ‘The more solid 
_ branches of instruction Clare had climbed under Miss Pettigrew’s 
_ personal care, and had ‘‘ done credit” to her instructress, as the 
Poirase goes. But the upshot of it all was, that she had very little 
_ sound knowledge, and thatthe real educational process had com- 
_ menced for her with the termination of Miss Pettigrew’s reign, 
_ and had received considerable impetus when Clare had been trans- 
Vs ferred—on the not particularly lamented decease of the fashiona- 
_ ble mother, who was Sir Thomas Boldero’s sister, and remarkably 
_ unlike that hearty and unworldly country gentleman—to Poynings 
_ and the guardianship of Mr. Carruthers. Then the girl began to 
~ read after her own fancy indeed, unguided and uncontrolled, but 
oe an omnivorous fashion ; and as she was full of feeling, fancy, 
and enthusiasm, her reading ran a good deal in the poetical, ro- 
Pirnnntic and imaginative line. Novels she devoured, and she was 
_ of course a devotee of Tennyson and Longfellow, saying of the 
te as her highest idea of praise, that she could hardly believe 
_ him to be an American, or a dweller in that odious vulgar country, 
and wondering why Mrs. Carruthers seemed a little annoyed by 
_ the observation. She read history, too, provided it was pictur- 
- esquely written, and books of travel, exploration, and adven- 
ture she delighted in. Periodical literature she was specially 
addicted to, and it was rather a pleasant little vanity of Clare 
to “‘ keep up with” all the serial stories. Croquet had not yet 
assumed its sovereign sway over English young-persondom, and 
none but ponderous and formal hospitalities prevailed at Poy- 
. nings, so that Clare had ample leisure to bestow upon her books, 
her pets, and her flowers. She was so surrounded with luxury 
and comfort that it was not wonderful she should invest opposite 
conditions of existence with irresistible charms ; and her habitual 
, associates were so commonplace, so prosperous, and conventional, 
_ that her aspirations for opportunities of hero-worship naturally 
directed themselves toward oppressed worth, unappreciated ge- 
' nius, and fiery hearts- struggling manfully with adverse fate. 
«The red planet Mars” was a great favorite with her, and to suf- 
fer and be stroag a much finer idea to her mind than not to suffer and 
__ to have no particular occasion for strength. She knew little of the 
realities of life, having never had a deeper grief than that caused by 
_ the death of her mother, and she was in the habit of reproaching 
herself very bitterly with the superficiality and the insufliciency 
of the sorrow she had experienced on that occasion, and there- 
fore mild and merciful judges would have pitied and excused her 
errors of judgment, her impulsive departure from conventional 
_tules. Mild and merciful judges are not plentiful commodities, 
_ however, and Mrs, Grundy would doubtless have had a great deal 
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to say, and avery fair pretext for saying it, had she seen Miss 
Carruthers strolling through the fields which lay between the 
Sycamores and Amherst, in deep and undisguisedly delighted con- 
versation with a strange young man who was apparently absorbed 
in the pleasure of talking to and listening to her, while Caesar 
trotted now by the side of one, anon of the other, with serene and 
friendly complacency. 

A faint suspicion that the beautiful girl whom he had seen yester- 
day forthe second time meant something in his life which no woman 
had ever meant before, had hung about him since he had left the 
Sycamores after their first interview ; but now, as he walked be- 
side her, he felt that he had entered the enchanted land, that he 
had passed away from old things, and the chain of his old life had 
fallen from him. For weal or woe, present with her or absent 
from her, he knew he loved this girl, the one girl whom it was 
absolutely forbidden to him to love. 

They had talked commonplaces at first, though each was con- 
scious that the flurried earnestness of the other’s manner was an 
absurd commentary upon the ordinary style of their conversation. 
George had asked, and Clare had implied, no permission for him 
to accompany her on her walk ; he had quietly taken it for granted, 
and she had as quictly acquiesced, and it so happened that they 
did not meet a single person to stare at the tall, gaunt-looking, but 
handsome stranger walking with Miss Carruthers, to wonder who 
he ‘‘mought a bin,” and proceed to impart his curiosity to the 
servants at the Sycamores or the gossip at the ale-house. 

‘‘This path is not much used,” said George. 

“No, very little indeed,” replied Clare. ‘‘ You see it does not 
lead directly any where but to the Sycamores ; and so the farming 
people, my uncle’s servants, and tradespeople, back and forward 
to the park, chiefly use it. I often come this way and do not 
meet a soul.” 

** Are you going into the town?” 

‘* Not all the way: just to the turnpike on the Poynings road. 
Do you know Mr. Carruther’s place, Mr. Ward?” 

George felt rather uncomfortable as he answered in the nega- 
tive, though it was such a small matter, and the false statement 
did not harm anybody. He had told a tolerable number of lies 
in the course of his life; but he shrank with keen and unaccus- 
tomed pain from making this girl, whose golden brown eyes looked 
at him so frankly, whose sweet face beamed on him so innocently, 
a false answer. 

“Tam going to the cottage on the road-side just below the turn- 
pike,” Clare continued ; ‘‘an old servant of my aunt lives there, 
and I have a message from her. I often go to see her, not so much 
from kindness, I’m afraid, as because I hate to walk outside the 
park without an object.” 

‘And you don’t mind riding without an escort any more than 
you do walking without one,” said George, not in the tone of a 
question, but in that of a simple remark. Clare looked at him 
with some surprise ; he met the look with a meaning smile. 

“*You dislike the attendance of a groom, Miss Carruthers, and 
never admit it except in case of necessity. You are surprised, I 
see: you will be still more surprised when I tell you I learned 
this, not from seeing you ride alone in the park—there is nothing 
unusual in that, especially when you are on such good terms with 
your horse—but from your own lips.” 

“From my own lips—what can you possibly mean, Mr. Ward? 
I never saw you until yesterday, and I am sure I never mentioned 
the subject then.” 

The young man drew imperceptibly nearer to her on the narrow 
path where they were walking, and as he spoke the following 
sentences he took from his breast-pocket a little note-case, which 
he held in his left hand, at which she glanced curiously once or 
twice. 

«“ You saw me for the first time yesterday, Miss Carruthers, but 
I had seen you before. I had seen you the centre of a brilliant 
society, the pride and belle of a ball-room where I had no place.” 

(‘‘ Now,” thought George, ‘‘if she only goes home and tells my 
mother all this it will be a nice business. Never mind, I can’t 
help it ;” and he went on impetuously.) The girl made no remark, 
but she looked at him with growing astonishment. ‘‘ You talked 
to a gentleman happier than I—for he was with you—of your 
daily rides, and I heard all you said. Forgive me, the first tone 
of your voice told me it was but a light and trivial conversation, or 
I would not have listened to it.” (George is not certain that he is 
telling the truth here, but she is convinced of it ; foris he not an 
author, an artist, a hero?) ‘‘Ieven heard the gentleman’s name 
with whom you were talking, and just before you passed out of 
my hearing you unconsciously gave me this.” 

He opened the note-book, took out afolded slip of paper, opened 
that, too, and held toward Clare, but without giving it into her 
hand, a slip of myrtle. 

‘‘T gave you that, Mr. Ward!” she exclaimed, ‘* /—when 
—where—how? What do you mean? ITremember no such con- 
versation ‘as you describe ; I don’t remember anything about a 
ball or a piece of myrtle. When and where was it? I have been 
out so little in London.” 

Now George had said nothing about London, but opportunely 
remembering that he could not explain the circumstances he had 
rather rashly mentioned, and that unexplained, they might lead 
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her to the conclusion that the part he had played on the myste- 
rious occasion in question had been that of a burglar, he adroitly 
availed himself of her error, True, on the other hand, she might 
very possibly think that the only part which a spectator at a ball 
in London, who was not a partaker in its festivities, could have 
played must have been that of a waiter, which was not a pleasant 
suggestion ; but somehow he felt no apprehension on that score. 
The girl went on eagerly questioning him, but he only smiled, 
very sweetly and slowly, as he carefully replaced the withered 
twig in the note-book and the note-book in his pocket. 

‘“T cannot answer your questions, Miss Carruthers ; this 7s my 
secret—a cherished one, I assure you. The time may come, though 
the probability is very dim and distant just now, when I shall tell 
you when, and where, and how I saw you first ; and if ever that 
time should come ”’—he stopped, cleared his voice, and went on— 
«things will be so different with me that I shall have nothing to 
be ashamed or afraid of.” | 

“¢ Ashamed of, Mr. Ward?” said Clare, in a sweet, soft tone of 
deprecating wonder. All her curiosity had been banished by the 
trouble and sadness of his manner, and profound interest and 
sympathy had taken its place. . 

**You think I ought not to use that word ; I thank you for the 
gentle judgment,” said George, his manner indescribably softened 
and deepened ; ‘“‘ but if ever | am in a position to tell you—vut 
why do I talk such nonsense? Iam only a waif, a stray, thrown 
for a moment in your path, to be swept from it the next and for- 
gotten,” 

This was dangerous ground, and they both felt it. A chance 
meeting, a brief association which perhaps never ought to have 
been ; and here was this girl, well brought up, in the strictest 
_ sense of the term, yielding to the dangerous charm of the stran- 
ger’s society, and feeling her heart die within her as his words 
showed her the prospect before her. Her complexion died, too, 
for Clare’s was a tell-tale face 6n which emotion had irresistible 
power, and George saw the sudden paleness, and she knew he 
saw it. 

‘‘J—I hope not,” she said, rather incoherently, ‘ I—I think 
not. You are an artist and an author, youknow.” (How ashamed 
George felt, how abashed in the presence of this self-deluding in- 
nocence of hers!) ‘‘ And I, as well as all the world, shall hear 
of you.” 

‘* You, as well as all the world,” he repeated, in a dreamy tone. 
. Well, perhaps so. I will try to think so, and to hope it will 

e— 

He stopped ; the genitleman’s nature in him still existing, still 
ready at call notwithstanding his degradation, withheld him from 
presuming on the position in which he found himself, and in which 
the girl’s innocent impulsiveness had placed her. To him, with his 
knowledge of who she was and who he was, with the curious re- 
lation of severance which existed between them, the sort of inti- 
macy which had sprung up had not so much strangeness as it 
externally exhibited, andhe had to remind himself that she did 
not share that knowledge, and therefore stood on a different level 
to hisin the matter. He determined to get off the dangerous 
ground, and there was a convincing proof in that determination 
that the tide had turned for the young man, that he had indeed 
resolved upon the better way. His revenge upon his step-father 
lay ready to his hand ; the unconscious girl made it plain to him 
that he had excited a strange and strong interest in her. It was 
not a bad initiation of the prodigal’s project of reform that he re- 
nounced that revenge, and turned away from the temptation to 
improve his chance advantage into the establishment of' an avowed 
mutual interest. This step he took by saying, gayly: ‘Then I 
have your permission to send you my first work, Miss Carruthers, 
and you promise it a place in that grand old library I had a glimpse 
of yesterday ?” 

A little shade of something like disappointment crossed Clare’s 
sunny face. The sudden transition in his tone jarred with her 
feelings of curiosity, romance, and flattered vanity. For Clare 
had her meed of that quality, like other women and men, and had 
never had it so pleasantly gratified as on the present occasion. 
But she had too much good-breeding to be pertinacious on any 
Subject, and too mugh delicacy of perception to fail in taking the 
hint which the alteration in George’s manner conveyed, So there 
was no further allusion to the sprig of myrtle or to the future 
probability of a disclosure ; but the two walked on together, and 
talked of books, pictures, and the toils and triumphs of a literary 
life (George, to do him justice, not affecting a larger share in them 
than was reall y his) until they neared Miss Carruther’s destination. 
The foot-path which they had followed had led them by a gentle rise 
in the ground to the brow of a little hill similar to that from which 
George had seen his mother’s carriage approach Amherst on the 
preceding day, but from the opposite end of the town. Imme- 
diately under the brow of this hill, and approached by the path, 
which inclined toward its trim green gate, stood a neat small cot- 
tage in a square bit of garden, turning its red-brick vine-covered 
side to the road beneath. When George saw this little dwelling 
he knew his brief spell of enjoyment was over. - 

“That is the cottage,” said Clare ; and he had the consolation 
of observing that there was no particular elation in her voice or in 
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| sweet gayety of her tone. , 
her hand at parting, but she did not offer it; but with a 
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“Shall you be going back to the Sycamores alone, Miss Car- 
ruthers?” asked George, in the most utterly irrelevant manner. 
He had a wild notion of asking leave to wait for her and escort her 
home, Again Clare blushed as she replied, hurriedly : : 

‘No, [shall not. My aunt is to pick me up here in the carriage 
on her to the town, and I return to Poynings this evening. I 
have been away a fortnight.” ; ‘ : 

George longed to question her concerning life at Poynings— 
longed to mention his mother’s name, or to’ say something to the 
girl that would lead her to mention it ; but the risk was too great, 
and he refrained. — 

‘Indeed | and when do you return to the Sycamores?” was all 
he said, 

“It is quite uncertain,” she replied. ‘‘I fancy my uncle means 
to go to London for part of the season, but we don’t quite know 
yet ; he never says much about his plans.” She stopped abruptly, 
as if conscious that she was not conveying a very pleasing impres- 
sion of her uncle. George understood her, and correctly, to refer 
to Mr, Carruthers. 

They had descended the incline by this time, and were close to 
the cottage-gate. It lay open, and Cesar ran up to the prim little 
green door, 

““Come here, Sir!” called Clare; ‘‘please let him have the 
basket again, Mr. Ward. Old Willcox reared him for me from a 
puppy, and he likes to see him at his tricks, Thank you. Now 
then, go on, Cesar,” ‘ 

Her hand was on the open gate, her face turned away from the 
cottage toward George—it was no easier to her to say good-by 
than to him, he thought; but it must be said, so he began to 
Say it. * 

of Then, Miss Carruthers, here I must leave you; and soon I 
must leave Amherst,” Oe ee ‘ 

Perhaps he hoped she would repeat the invitation of yesterday, 
but she did not ; she only said : ae 

“Thank you very much for your escort, Mr. Ward. | Good-by.” ( 

It was the coldest, most constrained of adieux. He felt it so,;— 
and yet he was not altogether dissatisfied ; he would have been © 
more so had she retained the natural grace of her manner and the tf 
He would have given much to touch 
OW 







passed up the little walk to the cottage door, and in a momen 
door had closed upon her, and she was lost to his sight. 
He lingered upon the high-road, from which he could 
cottage, and gazed at the window in the hope of catching another 
glimpse of Clare ; but suddenly remembering that she might per-_ 
the interior of the room, and be offended by his — 
doing so, he walked briskly away in a frame of mind hard to 
describe, and with feelings of a conflicting character. Above the 
tumult of new-born love, of pride, rage, mortification, anger, hope, — 
the trust of youth in itself, and dawning resolutions of ee d, there | 
was this thought, clear and prominent : Bia oi | 
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‘‘Tf I am ever to see her again it shall be in my .own ch ara eter 
and by no tricky subterfuge. If she ever comes to care for me — 
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she will not be ashamed of me.” SA ee 
George Dallas returned to the inn, where his tacitu 


preoccupation did not escape notice by the waiters and 


who accounted for it by commenting on his request for wr : 
materials, to the use of which he addressed himself in lis OWn 
room, as a ‘‘ hoddity of them literary gents ; if they ain’t blabby — 
and blazin’ drunk, they’re most times uncommon sullen. This 


un’s a poetical chap, I take it.” Wee a4 

That evening George heard from his mother. She desired hi 
to come to Poynings at twelve o’clock on the following Monday 
(this was Saturday), and to wait in the shrubbery on the left of the — 
house until she should join him. The note was brief, but affec- 
tionate, and of course made George understand that she had re- 
ceived the jewels. t 

Late in the afternoon of the day which had witnessed her second 
interview with the young man whom she knew as Paul Ward, 
and with whom her girlish fancy was delightfully busy, Clare 
Carruthers arrived at Poynings. She received an affectionate 
greeting from Mrs. Carruthers, inquired for her uncle, learned 
that no communication had been received from him that day, and 
therefore his wife concluded that his original arrangement to re- 
turn on the following 'Tuesday morning remained unaltered ; and 
then went off to see that Sir Lancelot, who had been brought 
home from the Sycamores by a groom, was well cared for, Some- 
how the beautiful animal had a deeper interest than ever for his 
young mistress. She touched his silken mane with a lighter, 
more lingering touch ; she talked to him With a softer voice. — 

‘«He did not forget to mention you,” she whispered to the intel- 
ligent creature, as she held his small muszle in one hand and 
stroked his face with the other. ‘I wonder, I wonder, shall we 
ever see him again,” 

When the two ladies were together in the drawing-room that even- _ 
ing, and the lamps were lighted, cheerful fires burning brightly in 
the two grates, which were none too many for the proportions 
of the noble room, the scene presented was one which would 
have suggested a confidential, cozy chat to the uninitiated male 
observer. But there was no chat and no confidence there that 
evening. Ordinarily, Mrs. Carruthers and Clare ‘‘ got on” io- | 
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gether very nicely, and were as thorough friends as the difference 
in their respective ages and the trouble in the elder lady’s life, 
hidden from the younger, would permit. But each was a woman 
of naturally independent mind, and their companionship did not 
constrain either. Therefore the one sat down at a writing-table, 
and the other at the piano, without either feeling that the other ex- 
pected to be talked to. Had not Mrs. Carruthers’s preoccupation, 
her absorption, in the hopes and fears which were all inspired by 
her son, so engrossed her attention that she could not have ob- 
served any thing not specially impressed upon her notice, she would 
have seen that Clare was more silent than usual, that her man- 
ner was absént, and that she had a little the air of making 
music an excuse for thought. The leaves of her music-book were 
not turned, and her fingers strayed over the keys in old melodies 
played almost unconsciously, or paused for many minutes of un- 
broken silence. She had not mentioned the incidents of the last 
two days to Mrs. Carruthers, not that she intended to leave them 
finally unspoken of, but that some undefined feeling prompted her 
to think them over first ; so she explained her reticence to herself. 
While Clare played Mrs. Carruthers wrote, and the gir], glanc- 
ing toward her sometimes, saw that her face wore an expression 
of painful and intense thought. She wrote rapidly, and evidently 
at great length, covering sheet after sheet of foreign letter-paper 
with bold, firm characters, and once Clare remarked that she took 
a memorandum-book out of her pocket and consulted it. As she 
_ replaced the book a slip of paper fluttered from between the leaves 
and fell to the ground unobserved either by herself or Clare, 
Shortly afterward Mrs. Carruthers rose, collected her papers into a 
- loose heap upon the table, and left the room, still with the same 
preoccupied expression on her face. Clare went on playing for a 
few moments, then, finding Mrs. Carruthers did not return, she 
yielded to the sense of freedom inspired by finding herself alone, 
and, leaving the piano, went over to one of the fire-places and 
_ stood by the low mantel-piece, lost in thought. Several minutes 
passed away as she stood thus; then she roused herself, and was 
_ about to return to the piano when her attention was attracted to a 
‘small slip of paper which lay on the floor near the writing-table. 
' She picked it up, and saw written upon it two words only, but 
_ words which caused her an indescribable thrill of surprise. They 
Sp mi) Oat ber 
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PAUL WARD. 
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: #0 1thers dropped this paper,” said Clare to herself, 
“and he wrote the name. I know his hand, I saw it in the book 
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I wish she would return. I must ask her.” But then, in the 
_ midst of her eagerness, Clare remembered a certain air of mystery 
about her chance acquaintance ; she recalled the tone in which he 
ad said ‘‘ That is my secret,” the hints he had let fall that there 
existed something which time must clear up. She remembered, 
_ too, that he had not betrayed any acquaintance with Mrs. Carru- 
_ thers, had not even looked like it when she had mentioned Poy- 
_ nings and her uncle (and Clare had acuriously distinct recollection 
_ of Mr, Paul Ward’s looks); finally she thought how—surely she 
might be said to know, so strongly anc reasonably did she suspect 
_ —that there were trials and experiences in Mrs. Carruthers’s life 
to ee she held no clew, and perhaps this strange circumstance 
maiae connected with them. 
Tt is his secret and hers, if she knows him,” the girl thought, 
ean I shall best be true and loyal to them both by asking nothing, 
_ by seeking to know nothing until Iam told.” And here a sudden 
th il of joy, joy so pure and vivid that it should have made her 
ke inderstand her own feelings without further investigation, shot 
_ through the girl’s heart, as she though}, 

If she knows him my chance of seeing him again is much 
_ greater. In time I must come to understand it all.” 

_ So Clare allowed the paper to fall from her hands upon the car- 

pet whence she had taken it, and when Mrs. Carruthers re-entered 
_ the room, bringing a packet of letters which she had gone to seek, 
Clare had resumed her place at the piano. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
TIDED OVER. 


B Ir was the fourth morning after George Dallas’s arrival in Am- 
_ herst, the day on which his mother had appointed by letter for 
_ him to go over to Poynings and there receive that which was to 
_ set him free from the incubus of debt and difficulty which had 
so long oppressed him. An anticipation of pleasure crossed his 
mind so soon as he first opened his eyes; he soon remembered 
_ whence the satisfaction sprung, and on going to the window and 
: 2 opeg be he found that nature and he were once again in accord. 
As at the time of his misery she had worn her blackest garb, her 
direst expression, s0 now, when hope seemed to gleam upon him, 
did nature don her flowery robes and array herself in her brightest 
yerdant sheen. Spring was rapidly ripening into summer ; into 
the clean and comely little town, which itself was radiant with 
whitened door-steps, and newly-painted wood-work, and polished 
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brass fittings, came wafted delicious odors from outlying gardens 
and uplands. 

The sunshine and the general brightness of the day had its due 
effect on George Dallas, who was young, for a nineteenth-century 
man almost romantic, and certainly impressible His spirits rose with- 
in him, as, his breakfast finished, he started off to walk to Poynings. 
Natural, under such circumstances, was the first turning of his 
thoughts to his mother, to whose deep love and self-sacrifice he 
was indebted for the freedom which at length was about to be his. 
In his worst times there had been one bright spot of love for her 
in all the black folly of his life, and now the recollection of her 
disinterestedness and long-suffering on his behalf made her as 
purely dear to him as when, in the old days that seemed so long 
ago, he had said his prayers at her knee. He recollected walking 
with her in their garden on mornings like these, when they were 
all in all to each other, soon after his father’s death, when that 
chastening memory was on them both, and before there was any 
thought of Mr, Carruthers or his niece—or his niece !—and straight- 
way off went his thoughts into a different channel. What a pretty 
girl! so soft and quiet, so fresh withal, and frank, and guileless, 
so different to—well, he didn’t know; with similar advantages 
Harriet might have been very much the same. But Miss Car- 
ruthers was certainly specially charming ; the talk which they had 
had together showed that. The talk which they had together? 
Was he not entering her own domain? What if she were to meet. 
and recognize him there? That would spoil all their plans. A 
word from her would—oh no! Though Mrs. Carruthers might 
not have been intended as a conspirator by nature, George felt by 
his recent experience of his mother’s movements that she would 
have sufficient foresight to prevent Clare from leaving the house 
just at that time, lest she might discover the rendezvous in the 
shrubbery. The tact that had so rapidly shifted the venue of their 
last meeting from the bustle of the draper’s to the calm solitude ~ 
of the dentist’s would assuredly be sufficient to prevent a young 
girl from intruding on their next appointment. 

Busy with these thoughts, and ever and anon pausing to look 
round him at the fair scenes through which he was passing, George 
Dallas pursued his way along the high-road until he gained the 
summit of the little hill whence is obtained the first view of Poy- 
nings and its grounds. There he stopped suddenly ; from that 
point he had always intended to reconnoitre, but he had never an- 
ticipated seeing what he did see—a carriage driving through the 
open lodge gates, and in the carriage, reclining at his ease, no less 
a person than Mr. Capel Carruthers. It was he, not a doubt about 
it, in the respectability of his glossy broad-brimmed hat, in his 
white whiskers, in his close-fitting dog-skin gloves, in the very 
double-gold eye-glass with which he was looking at nature in a 
very patronizing manner. Even if he had not been short-sighted, 
My. Carruthers was at such a distance as would utterly have pre- 
vented him from recognizing any one on the top of the hill; but 
George Dallas no sooner saw him than instinctively he crouched 
down by the hedge-side and waited until the carriage was rolling 
down the avenue ; then he slowly raised himself, muttering : 

‘‘ What the deuce has brought him back just now? confound 
him! What on earth will she do? It’s most infernally provoking 
just at this very nick of time ; he might have kept off a few hours 
longer. She won’t come to the shrubbery now; she’s frightened 
out of her life at that old ruffian, and, by George, I shall be put off 
again! After all I’ve said to Routh, after all the castles in the air 
which V’ve been building on the chance of getting free, I shall 
have to slink back to town empty handed!” He was leaning over 
a gate in the hedge, and as he spoke he shook his fist at the un- 
conscious county magistrate, visible in the distance now but by 
the crown of his hat, ‘‘ Except,’ continued George, ‘‘ knowing 
how deeply I’m involved, she’ll risk all hazards and come to the 
shrubbery. Perhaps she’s started now, not expecting him, and 
when he reaches the house and doesn’t find her there—he’s always 
hanging on her trail, curse him !—he will make inquiries and fol- 
low her. That would be worst of all, for not only should I miss 
what she promised me, but she would come to grief herself, poor 
darling !} Well, I must chance it, whatever happens,” 

He turned down a by-lane which ran at right angles to the 
avenue, pursuing which he came upon a low park paling inclosing 
the shrubbery, Carefully looking round him and finding no one 
within sight, he climbed the paling and dropped noiselessly upon 
the primrose-decked bank on the other side. The walk had tirea@ 
him, and he lay down on the mossy turf and awaited his mother’s 
coming, Mossy turf, soft and sweet-smelling, the loud carol of 
the birds, the pleasant, soothing, slumberous sound of the trees 
bending gently toward each other as the mild air rustled in the 
leaves, It was long since he had experienced these influences, 
but he was now under their spell. What did they recall? Boy- 
hood’s days; the Bishop’s Wood, where they went birds’-nesting ; 
Duke Primus, who won “stick-ups,” and was the cock of the 
school, and Charley Cope, who used to tell such good stories in 
bed, and Bergemann, a German boy, who was drewned in a pond 
in just such a part of the wood as this, and—twelve o’clock rings 
sharply out from the turret clock in Poynings stables, and at its 
sound away fly the ghosts of the past. Twelve o’clock, the time 
appointed in his mother’s letter for him to meet her in that very 
spot. He rose up from the turf, and sheltering himself behind 
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the broad trunk of an old tree, looked anxiously in the direction of 
the house. No human being was to be seen; a few rabbits 
whisked noiselessly about, their little white tails gleaming as they 
disappeared in the brushwood, but they and the birds and the 
grasshoppers comprised all the life about the place. He left his 
vantage-ground and strode listlessly to and fro, the quarter chime 
rung out from the turret, then the half hour, and still no one 
came. ? 

Some one coming at last! George Dallas’s quick eyes made out 
a female figure in the far distance, not his mother though. This 
woman’s back is bowed, her step slow and hesitating, unlike Mrs. 
Carruthers, on whose matronly beauty time has as yet laid his 
gentlest touch. He must stand aside, he thought, among the trees 
until the new-comer had passed by ; but as the woman approached 
her gait and figure seemed familiar to him, and when she raised 
her head and looked round her as though expecting some one, he 
recognized Nurse Brookes. The old woman gave a suppressed 
scream as George Dallas stepped out from among the trees and 
stood before her. y 

“TI could not help it, George,” said she; ‘“‘I could not help it, 
though I was looking for and expecting you at that moment, and 
that’s more than you were doing for me, isn’t it? You were ex- 
pecting some one else, my boy?” 

“Is any thing the matter? Is she ill? Has her husband found 
“out?” 

‘Nothing! She’s—well, as well as may be, poor dear, and—” 

«¢Then she hasn’t been able to do what she promised ?” 

“Oh, George, George! did you ever know her fail in doing 
what she promised from the days when you were a baby until 
now? Better for her, poor thing, as I’ve often told her, if she 
hadn’t—” 

‘Yes, yes, nurse, I know all about that, of eourse ; but why 
isn’t she here now?” 

‘‘She daren’t come, George. Master’s come home unexpected, 
and he and Miss Clare are with her, and there is no chance for her 
to make an excuse to get away. So she just runs into her dressing- 
room for a minute and sends to me-—she always sends to me in her 
troubles, as you’ve seen many a time and oft, Master George—and 
tells me, she says, ‘ Take this and go into the shrubbery, and tell 
George,’ she says, ‘why I couldn’t come, and that I sent it him 
with my heart’s love, and God bless him |’ she says.” 

As the old woman spoke she produced from her pocket a round, 
flat parcel, wrapped in writing-papér, which she handed to Dallas, 
He took it with a very weak attempt at unconcern (he did not 
know with how much of their secret his mother might have in- 
trusted the old nurse), and thrust it into his breast-pocket, saying 
at the same time, ‘‘ Thanks, nurse. That’s all right. Did she say 
any thing else?” 

**Nothing, I think. Oh yes—that of course now you would not 
remain in the neighborhood, and that you were to be sure to write 
to her, and send your address.” 

*“*She need not be afraid—I’m off at once! Good-by, nurse. 
Tell my mether Ill hold to all I promised her. Thank ler a 
thousand times, bless her! Good-by, dear old woman ; perhaps 
the next time we meet I sha’n’t have to skulk in a wood when I 
want to see my mother !” 

He pressed a hasty kiss on the old woman’s upturned face and 
hurried away. The last sound he had uttered seemed to have re- 
kindled the old vindictive feeling in his mind, for as he strode 
away he muttered to himself, ‘‘ Skulking in a wood, hiding behind 
trees—a pretty way for a son to seck his mother, and she never to 
come after all! Prevented by her fear of that pompous idiot, her 
husband. To think of her, such as I recollect her, being afraid of 
an empty-headed dotard. And yet he is kind to her. She said so 
herself, that’s nothing ; but Nurse Brookes said so, too—that’s 
something—-that’s every thing. If he were not—if he treated her 
badly—he should rue it. But he is fond of her, and proud of her, 
as well he may be; and Clare, that charming girl, is his niece, 
Charming, indeed! Ah, Capel Carruthers, you have a wholesome 
horror of me, but you little know that two guardian angels plead 
for you!” 

The sight of the park-paling over which he had climbed into 
the shrubbery, and over which lay his only way out of it, seemed 
to change the tenor of his thoughts. He stopped at once, and 
looking cautiously round, stepped in among the trees, and drew 
from his breast the packet which Nurse Brooks had given to him. 
He tore off the outer covering of writing-paper and carefully placed 

it in his pocket, then he came to a purple morocco ease, which he 
opened, and there before him, set off by the velvet on which it lay, 
was the bracelet, a band of dead gold, set with splendid wreaths 
of forget-me-nots in diamonds and turquoises. George Dallas took 
it up and examined it attentively, weighed it in his hand, looked 
closely at the stones in various lights, then replaced it in its case 
as a smile of satisfaction spread over his face. 

**No mistake about that!” said he. ‘Even I, all unaccustomed 
to such luxuries, know that this must be the right thing, She 
has sent it as she received it, in the very box, with the swell Bond 
Street jeweler’s name and all! Not a bad notion of a present, Mr, 
Carruthers, by any means. You’ve money, Sir; but, it must be 
owned, you’ve taste also, It’s only to be hoped that you’ve not 
very sharp eyesight, or that you'll ever be tem pted to make a very 
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close inspection of the Palais Royal bijouterie which is doing duty 
for this in the jewel-box! These will set me clear with Routh, 
and leave me with a few pounds in my pocket besides, to begin life 
anew with, If it docs that, and I can stick to my employment on 
the Mercury, and get a little more work somewhere else, and give 
up that infernal card-playing--that’s the worst of it—Il may yet 
make our friend C, CG, believe I am not such a miserable scoundrel 
as he now imagines me !” : 

He replaced the case carefully in his breast-pocket, climbed the 
palings, and was once more on the high-road, striding in the diree- 
tion of Amherst, Ah, the castle-building, only occasionally inter- 
rupted by a return to the realities of life in squeezing the packet 
in his breast-pocket, which he indulged in during that walk ! 
Free, with the chance and the power of making a name for himself 
in the world! free from all the debasing associations, free from 
Routh, from Harriet !—from Harriet? Was that idea quite so con- 
genial to his feclings? to be separated from Harriet, the only 
woman whom, in his idle, dissipated days, he had ever regarded with 
any thing like affection, the only woman who— And then the 
bright, langhing face and the golden hair of Clare Carruthers rose 
before his mind. How lovely she was! how graceful and bred- 
looking ! above all, how fresh and youthful ! how unsullied by any 
contact with the world ! with all the native instincts pure and origi- 
nal—with no taught captivations or society charms ; nothing but— 

‘Yoho |r Yono 7) } 

George Dallas started from his reverie at the repeated cry, and 
only just in time sprung from the middle of the road along which, — 
immersed in thought, he had been plodding, as the mail-cart, with 
its red-faced driver, came charging full upon him. The driver was 
a man choleric by nature and with a great sense of his position as an — 
important government officer, and he glared round at George, and — 
asked him a few rapid questions, in which the devil and his su 
posed residence were referred to with great volubility. U 
pleasant circumstances Dallas would probably have retu 
erecting with interest ; as it was he merely laughed, and 
his hand, proceeded on his way to the inn, whence, hay 
his bill, he returned to London by the first train, 

During the whole of the journey up to town the you 
thoughts were filled with his intentions for the u 
sooner had the train stopped at London Bridge tl 
to go at once to the Mercury office and announc 
undertake any amount of work. Accordingly 
across the Borough, and, crossing Blackfriars’ Bri 
amass of streets running at right angles 1 
he arrived at a large, solemn, squat old buildi 
which glimmered alamp with the words ‘‘ Mere 
effaced characters. A smart pull at a sha 
brought a preternaturally sharp boy to the d 
cognized the visitor and admitted him within 
Up a dark passage, up a steep and regular flig 
Dallas proceeded, until on the first floor he 
facing him, and, being bidden to come in, 
sanctum. . y i: 

A large cheerless room, its floor covered with a rag. 
key carpet, on its walls two or three book-shelves ¢ 
books of reference, two or three maps, an old clock 
ing, and a begrimed bust, with its hair dust-powdere 
layers of dust on its highly developed cheek-bones. In th 
of the room a battered old desk covered with blue books, | 
opened and unopened, piles of manuscript under paper-w 
baskets with cards of invitation for all sorts of soirées, ent 
ments, and performances, and snake-like india-rubber tul 
communication with distant printing-offices or reporters’ rooms, | 
big leaden inkstand like a bath, and a sheaf of pens more or less _ 
dislocated. At this desk sat a tall man of about fifty, bald-headed, 
large-bearded, with sharp gray eyes, well-cut features, and good — 
presence. This was Mr, Leigh, editor of the Mercury ; a man — 
who had been affiliated to the press from the time of his leaving 
college, who had been connected with nearly all the morning 
journals in one capacity or another, correspondent here, manager — 
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there, descriptive-writer, leader-writer, critic, and scrub, and who, — 
always rising, had been recommended by the Jupiter Tonans of — 


the press, the editor of the Statesman, to fill the vacant editorial 
chair at the Mercury. A long-headed, far-seeing man Grafton — 
Leigh, bright as a diamond, and about as hard, keen as a sword in — 
the hands of a fine fencer, and as difficult. to turn aside, earnest, | 
energetic, devoted to his work, and caring for nothing else in com- 
parison—not even for his wife, then sound asleep in his little 
house in Brompton, or his boy working for his exhibition from 
Westminster. He looked up as George entered, and his features, 
tightly set, relaxed as he recognized the young man, j 
““You, Ward !” said he. ‘‘ We didn’t look for you till to-mor- — 
row night. What rush of industry, what sudden desire to distin- 
guish yourself, has brought you here to-night, my boy?” - 
Before George could answer a young man came forward from an 
inner room and caught him by the hand, ois 3 
“What, Paul, old fellow, this is delicious! 
ming over with ideas, Chief, 
them.” . 
‘““Not I,” said George. ‘‘My dear Chief,” addressing Leigh, 
“both you and Cunningham give me credit for more virtue than I 


He must be brim- 
and has come down here to ventilate 
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aig I merely looked in as I passed from the railway to see 

ow things were going on.” 

** This is a sell,” said Mr. Cunningham. ‘I thought I had booked 
you. You see that confounded Shimmer has failed us again. He 
Was to have done us a sensation leader on the murder—” 

*“The murder! What murder?” 

*Qh, ah, I forgot ; happened since you went away. Wapping 
or Rotherhithe—some waterside place—body found, and all that 
kind of thing ! Shimmer was to have done us one of his stirrers, 
full of adjectives, denouncing the supineness of the police, and 
that kind of thing, and he’s never turned up, and the Chief has 
kept me here to fill his place. Confounded nuisance? I’m obliged 
to fall back on my old subject—Regulation of the City Traffic !” 

“‘J’m very sorry for you, Cunningham,” said George, laughing ; 
“but I can’t help you to-night. I’m seedy and tired, and T know 
nothing about the murder, and want to get to bed. However, I 
came to tell the Chief that I’m his now and forever, ready to do 
double tasks of work from to-morrow out.” 

« All right, Ward! So long as you don’toverdo it [ shall always 
be delighted to have you with us,” said Mr. Leigh. ‘‘ Now get 
home to bed, for you look dog-tired.” And George Dallas shook 
hands with each, and went away. 

“@lad to hear we’re going to have a good deal of work out of 
Ward, Chief,” said Cunningham, when he and his editor were alone 

in. ‘‘He’s deuced smart when he likes—as smart as Shimmer, 
and a great deal more polished and gentlemanly.” 

« Yes,” said Grafton Leigh, he’s a decided catch for the paper. 
‘Idon’t think his health will last, though. Did you notice his man- 
ner to-night?—nerves agitated and twitching, like a man who 

had gone through some great excitement |” 
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_ In was very late when George Dallas arrived at Routh’s lodgings 
South Molton Street, so that he felt it necessary to announce his 
ce wliar knock, known only to the initiated. He made 
ignal, but the door was not opened for so abnor- 
nterval that he began to think he should have to go 
nd defer the telling of the good news until the morning. He 
knocked three times, and was about to turn away from the 
yor, when it was noiselessly opened by Harriet herself. She helda 
candle in her hand, which gave so imperfect a light that 
uld hardly see her distinctly enough to feel certain that 
_ingpression, that she was looking very pale and ill, was 
imagination induced by the dim light. She asked him to 
.¥ the sitting-yoom, and said she had just turned the gas 
out and was going to bed. ' 
“Tam sorry to have disturbed you,” he said, when she had set 
down the candle on a table without relighting the gas, ‘‘ but 1 want 
e Routh particularly. Is he in?” 
,” said Harriet, ‘“‘he is not. Did you get his letter?” 
at letter? I have not heard from him. Ihave only just 
pfrom Amherst. But you look ill, Mrs. Routh. Does any 
you? Is any thing wrong?” 








No,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘ nothing, nothing. 
_ worried, that’s all, and I am very tired.” 

he She pushed the candle further away as she spoke, and, placing 
her elbow on the table, rested her head on her hand. George 
- looked at her with concern. He hada kind heart and great tender- 
_ hess for women and children, and he could forget, or, at all events, 
_ lay aside his own anxieties in a moment at the sight of suffer- 
* ae a woman’s face. His look of anxious sympathy irrritated 
+ es. ; she moved uneasily and impatiently, and said, almost 


“Neyer mind my looks, Mr. Dallas; they don’t matter. Tell 
_me how you have sped on your errand at Poynings. Has your 
mother kept her promise? Have you got {he money? I hope so, 
for I am sorry to say Stewart wants it badly, and has been reckon- 
ing on it eagerly. I[ can’t imagine how it happened you did not 
get his letter.” ; 
«J have succeeded,” said George. ‘My mother has kept her 
word, God bless her ! and I came at once to tell Routh he can have 
\ the money.” ee 
He stopped in the full tide of his animated speech, and looked 
_ eariously at Harriet. Something in her manner struck him as be- 
' ing unusual. She was evidently anxious about the money, glad 
- to see him, and yet oddly absent. She did not look at him, and 
E while he spoke she had turned her head sharply once or twice, 
while her upraised eyelids and parted lips gave her face a fleeting 
expression of intense listening. She instantly noticed his obser- 
yation of her, and said, sharply : 
“Well, pray go on; lam longing to hear your story.” 
“J thought you were listening to something; you looked as if 
ou heard something,” said George. 
“So Lam listening—to you,” Harriet replied, with an attempt 
 ataemile. ‘“Soldo hear your adventures. ‘There’s nobody up 
in the house but myself. Pray go on.” 
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So George went on, and told her all that had befallen him at 
Amherst, with one important reservation ; he said nothing of Clare 
Carruthers or his two meetings with the heiress at the Sycamores ; 
but he told her all about his interview with his mother, and the 
expedient to which she had resorted to supply his wants. Harriet 
Routh listened to his story intently ; but when she heard that he 
had received from Mrs. Carruthers not money but jéwels she was 
evidently disconcerted. 

‘‘ Here is the bracelet,” said George, as he took the little packet 
from the breast-pocket of his coat and handed it to her, ‘I don’t 
know much about such things, Mrs. Routh, but perhaps you do, 
Are the diamonds very valuable?” 

Harriet had opened the morocco case containing the bracelet 
while he was speaking, and now she lifted the beautiful ornament 
from its satin bed and held it on her open palm. 

“‘T am not a very capable judge,” she said ; ‘but I think these 
are fine and valuable diamonds. They are extremely beautiful.” 
And a gleam of color came into her white face as she looked at the 
gems with a woman’s irrepressible admiration of such things. 

“I can’t tell you how much I feel taking them from her,” said 
George. ‘It’s like a robbery, isn’t it?” And he looked full and 
earnestly at Harriet. 

She started, let the bracelet fall, stooped to pick it up, and as 
she raised her face again it was whiter than before. 

‘‘ How can you talk such nonsense?” she said, with a sudden 
resumption of her usual captivating manner. ‘‘Of course it isn’t. 
Do you suppose your mother ever had as much pleasure in these 
gewgaws in her life as she had in giving them to you? Besides, 
you know youre going to reform, and be steady, and take good. 
advice, are you not?” She watched him very keenly, though her 
tone was gay and trifling. George reddened, laughed awkwardly, 
and replied : 

‘‘Well, I hope so; and the first step, you know, is to pay my 
debts. SoImust get Routh to put me in the way of selling this 
bracelet atonce. I suppose there’s no difficulty about it. I’m sure 
I have heard it said that diamonds are the same as ready money, 
and the sooner the tin is in Routh’s pocket the better pleased I'll 
be. None the less obliged to him, though, Mrs. Routh ; remember 
that, both for getting me out of the scrape and for waiting so long 
and good-humoredly for his money.” 

For all the cordiality of his tone, for all the gratitude he ex- 
pressed, Harriet felt in her inmost heart, and told herself she felt, 
that he was a changed man; that he felt his freedom, rejoiced in 
it, and did not mean again to relinquish or endanger it. 

‘The thing he feared has happened,” she thought, while her 
small white fingers were busy with the jewels. ‘‘'The very thing 
he feared. This man must be got away—how am I to do it?” 

The solitary candle was burning dimly ; the room was dull, cold, 
and gloomy. George looked round, and was apparently thinking 
of taking his leave, when Harriet said : 

«‘T have not told you how opportune your getting this money— 
for I count it as money—is. Stay; let me light the gas. Sit 
down there opposite to me, and you shall hear how things have 
gone with us since you went away.” She had thrown off the 
abstraction of her manner, and in a moment she lighted the 
gas, put the extinguished candle out of sight, set wine upon 
the table, and pulled a comfortable arm-chair forward in which 
she begged George to seat himself. ‘‘Take off your coat,” 
she said; and he obeyed her, telling her, with a laugh, as he 
flung it upon a chair, that there was a small parcel of soiled linen 
in the pocket. 

‘«T did not expect to have to stay at Amherst, so I took no clothes 
with me,” he explained, ‘‘and had to buy a shirt and a pair of 
stockings for Sunday, so as not to scandalize the natives. Rather an 
odd place to replenish one’s wardrobe, by-the-by.” 

Harriet looked sharply at the coat, and, passing the chair on 
which it lay on her way to her own, felt its texture with a furtive 
touch. Then she sat down, gave Dallas wine, and once more fell 
to examining the bracelet. It might have occurred to any other 
man in George’s position that it was rather an odd proceeding on 
the part of Mrs. Routh to keep him there at so late an hour with 
no apparent purpose, and without any expressed expectation of 
Routh’s return; George seldom troubled himself with reflections 
upon any body’s conduct, and invariably followed Harriet’s lead 
without thinking about it at all. Recent events had shaken Routh’s 
influence, and changed the young man’s views and tastes, but Har- 
riet still occupied her former place in his regard and in his habit 
of life, which in such cases as his signifies much. With a confi- 
dential air she now talked to him, her busy fingers twisting the 
bracelet as she spoke, her pale face turned to him, but her eyes 
somewhat averted. She told him that Routh had been surprised 
and annoyed at his (Dallas) being so long away from town, and had 
written to him to tell him that he had been so pressed for money, 
go worried by duns, and so hampered by the slow proceedings of 
the company connected with the new speculation, that he had been 
obliged to go away, and must keep away until Dallas could let him 
have one hundred and forty pounds, George was concerned to 
hear all this, and found it hard to reconcile with the good spirits 
in which Routh had been when he had seen him last ; but he really 
knew go little of the man’s affairs beyond having a general notion 
that they were hopelessly complicated and subject to volcani¢ ac- 
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tion of an utterly disconcerting nature, that he regarded his own 
surprise as unreasonable, and forbore to express it. 

‘It is of the utmost importance to Stewart to have the money 
at once,” Harriet continued. ‘‘ You see that yourself ; he told you 
all in his letter.” : 

“ Very extraordinay it should have been lost! Directed to P. O., 
Amherst, of course?’ I wish I had got it, Mrs. Routh ; I'd have 
gone at once and sold the bracelet before I came to you at all, and 
brought the money. But I can do it early in the morning, cant 1? 
I can take it to some good jeweler and get cash for it, and be here 
by twelve o’clock, so as not to keep Routh a moment longer than 
I need in suspense. Will a hundred and forty square him for the 
present, Mrs. Routh? I’m sure to get more for the bracelet— 
don’t you think so ?—and of course he can have it all if he wants it.” 

The young man spoke in an eager tone, and the woman listened 
with a swelling heart. Her full red lip trembled for a passing in- 
stant—consideration for—kindness to the only human creature 
she loved, touched Harriet as nothing besides had power to touch 
her. 

“‘T am sure the bracelet is worth more than that sum,” she said ; 
‘it is worth more than two hundred pounds, I dare say. But you 
forget, Mr. Dallas, that you must not be too precipitate in this 
matter. It is of immense importance to Stewart to have this 
money, but there are precautions to be taken.” 

‘*Precautions, Mrs. Routh! what precautions? The bracelet’s 
my own, isn’t it, and principally valuable because there’s no bother 
about selling a thing of the kind?” 

She looked at him keenly ; she was calculating to what extent 
she might manage him, how far he would implicitly believe her 
statements, and rely upon her judgment. His countenance was 
eminently reassuring, so she went on : 

‘Certainly the bracelet is your own, and it could be easily sold 
were you only to consider yourself, but you have your mother to 
consider.” 

‘My mother ! 
purpose.” 

“True,” said Harriet; ‘‘ but perhaps you are not aware that 
diamonds of any thing like the value of these are as well known, 
their owners, buyers, and whereabouts, as blood-horses, their pedi- 
grees, and purchasers. I think it would be unsafe for you to sell 
this bracelet in London ; you may be sure the diamonds would be 
known by any jeweler on whose respectability you could sufficiently 
rely to sell the jewels to him. It would be very unpleasant, and 
of course very dangerous to your mother, if the diamonds were 
known to be those purchased by Mr. Carruthers, and a cautious 
jeweler thought proper to ask him any questions.” 

George looked grave and troubled as Harriet put these objections 
to his doing as he had proposed for the immediate relief of Routh 
clearly before him. He never for a moment doubted the accuracy 
of her information and the soundness of her fears. 

“‘T understand,” he said ; ‘‘ but what can Ido? I must sell the 
bracelet to get the money, and sooner or later will make no differ- 
ence in the risk you speak of ; but it may make all the difference 


How ? when she has parted with the bracelet on 


to Routh. I can’t, I won’t delay in this matter; don’t ask me, 
ati Routh. It is very generous of you to think of my risk, 
W BETS, 


“Tt is not your risk,” she interrupted him by saying, “it is 
your mother’s. If it were your own, I might let you take it, for 
Stewart’s sake”—an indefinable compassion was in the woman’s 
face, an unwonted softness in her blue eyes—‘‘ but your mother 
has done and suffered much for you, and she must be protected, 
even if Stewart has to lie hidden a day or two longer. You must 
not do any thing rash, I think I know what would be the best 
thing for you to do,” 

“Tell me, Mrs, Routh,” said George, who highly appreciated 
the delicate consideration for his mother which inspired Harriet’s 
misgivings. “Tell me, and whatever it is, I will do it.” 

“It is this,” said Harriet : ‘I know there is a large trade in dia- 
monds at Amsterdam, and that the merchants there, chiefly Jews, 
deal in the loose stones, and are not, in our sense, jewelers. You 
could dispose of the diamonds there without suspicion or difficulty ; 
it is the common resort of people who have diamonds to sell—Lon- 
don is not. If you would go there at once you might sell the dia- 
monds and send the money to Stewart, or rather to me, to an address 
we would decide upon, without more than the delay of a couple 
of days. | Is there anything to keep you in town?” 

No,” said George, “ nothing. I could start this minute, as 
far as any business l’ve got to do is concerned.” 

Harriet drew a long breath, and her color rose. 

I wish you would, Mr, Dallas,” she said, earnestly. ‘‘ I hardly 
like to urge you, it seems so selfish : and Stewart, if he were here, 
would make so much lighter of the difficulty he isin than I can 
bring myself to do; but you don’t know how grateful I could be 
to you if you would.” 

The pleading earnestness of her tone, the eager entreaty in her 
eyes, Impressed George painf ully ;.he hastened to assure her that 
he would accede to any request of hers. 

“‘1 am so wretched when he ig away from me, Mr. Dallas,” said 
Harriet ; “I am so lonely and full of dread. Any thing not involy- 


ing you or your nSrh pte Ph : : F 
. ing y r your mother in risk, which would shorten the time of | liar form, and a little imple 


\ his absence, would be an unspeakable boon to me,” 
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«Then of course I will go at once, Mrs. Routh,” said George. 
“‘T will go to-morrow. Jam sure you are quite right, and Am- 
sterdam’s the place to do the trick at. I wish I could have seen 
Routh first, for a moment, but as I can’t, I can't. Let me see. 
Amsterdam, there’s a boat to Rotterdam by the river, and—oh, 
by Jove ! here’s a Bradshaw, let’s see when the next goes, 

He walked to the little side-board, and selected the above- 
named compendium of useful knowledge from amass of periodi-_ 
cals, circulars, bills, and prospectuses of companies immediately to: 
be brought out, and offering unheard-of advantages to the investors, 

The moment his eyes were turned away from her a fierce impa 
tience betrayed itself in Harriet’s face, and as she sat slowly turn. 
ing over the sibylline leaves, and consulting the incomprehensible 
and maddening index, she pressed her clasped hands against her 
knees, as though it were almost impossible to resist the impulse 
which prompted her to tear the book from his dilatory fingers, 

«Here itis,” said George at length, ‘‘and uncommonly cheap, 
too. The Argus for Rotterdam, seven A.M. That’s rather early, 
though, isn’tit? To-morrow morning, too, or rather this morn- 
ing, for its close upon one now. Let’s see when the Argus or 
some other boat, goes next. H’m ; not till Thursday at the same 
hour, That’s rather far off.” we 

Harriet was breathing quickly, and her face was quite white, 
but she sat still and controlled her agony of anxiety. ‘‘I have 
urged him as strongly as I dare,” she thought, ‘‘ fate must do tbe 
rest.” 

Fate did the rest. 

“After all, I may as well go at seven in the morning, Mrs. 
Routh. All my things are packed up already, and it will give me_ 
a good start. I might get my business done before Wednesday — 
night almost, if I’m quick about it ; at all events, early the fol-— 
lowing day.” . 

“You might, indeed,” said Harriet, in a faint voice, - } 

“‘There’s one little drawback, though, to that scheme,” said 
Dallas. ‘‘I haven’t the money. They owe me a trifle at the Mer-_ 
cury, and I shall have to wait till to-morrow and get it, and go by 
Ostend, the swell route. I can’t go without it that’s clear.” 

Harriet looked at him with a wan, blank face, in which there — 
was something of weariness, and under it something of menace ; 
but her tone was quite amiable and obliging as she said : a 

“I think it is a pity to incur both delay and expense by waiting. — 
I have always a little ready money by me in case of our having to _ 
make a move suddenly, or of an illness, or one of the many con- 
tingencies which men never think of and women never forget, 
You can have it with pleasure. You can return it to’ me,” she 
said, with a forced smile, ‘‘ when you send Routh the hun 
and forty.” “ a 

“Thank you,” said Dallas. ‘‘I shan’t mind taking itfrom you for — 
a day or two, as it is to send help to Routh the sooner, Then I'll — 
go, that’s settled, and I had better leave you, for you were tired 
when I came in, and youmust be still more tired now. I shall 
get back from Amsterdam as quickly as I can, tell Routh, but I~ 
see my way to making a few pounds out of the place. They y 
padding at the Mercury, and1shan’t eome back by return of 
He had risen now, and had extended his hand toward the bi 
which lay in its open case on the table. em, ' 

A sudden thought struck Harriet. . aes 

“Stop,” she said; ‘I don’t think it would do to offe 
bracelet in its present shape any where. The form and 1 
ting are too remarkable. It would probably be resold en ; 
it is impossible to say what harm might come of its being recog-— 
nized, It must be taken to pieces, and you must offer the dia- 
monds separately for sale, It will make no appreciable difference 
in the money you will receive, for such work as this is like book- _ 
binding—dear to buy, but never counted in the price when you | 
want to sell.” ae ' 

‘“What am I to do, then?” asked George, in a dismayed tone. 
“IT could not take out the diamonds, you know ; they are firmly _ 
set—see here.” He turned the gold band inside out and showed 
her the plain flat surface at the back of the diamonds and tur- 
quoises, ‘ 

«Wait a moment,” said Harriet. 
this respect. 
you.” 
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“I think I can assist you in 
Do you study the bracelet a bit until I come to- 


She left the room, and remained away for a little time. Dallas 
stood close by the table, having lowered the gas-burners, and by 
their light he closely inspected the rivets, the fast nings “and the 
general form of the splendid ornament he was so anxious to get rid 
of, idly thinking how well it must have looked on his mother’s still 
beautiful arm, and wondering whether she was likely soon to be 
obliged to wear the counterfeit. His back was turned to the door 
by which Harrict had left the room, so that, when she eame softly ; 
to the aperture again, he did not perceive her, She carefully 
noted his attitude and glided softly in, carrying several smail 
implements in her right hand, and in her left, held cautiously | 
behind her back, a coat, which she dexterously: dropped upon — 
the floor quite unperceived by Dallas, behind the chair on 
which he had thrown his, She then went up to the table and 
showed him small pair of nippers, a pair of scissors of pecu- 
liar ment, with which she told him workers 
in jewelry loosened stones in their setting and punched them out 
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Dallas looked with some surprise at the collection, regarding them 
as unusual items of a lady’s paraphernalia, and said, gayly : 

* You are trulya woman of resources, Mrs. Routh. Who would 
ever have thought of your having all those things ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice?” 

Harriet made no reply, but she could not quite conceal the dis- 
concerting effect of his words. 

‘If I have made a blunder in this,” she thought, “it isa serious 
ene; but I have more to do, and must not think yet.” 

She sat down, cleared a space on the table, placed the bracelet 
and the little tools before her, and set to work at once at her task 
of demolition. It was a long one, and the sight was pitiful as she 
placed jewel after jewel carefully in a small box before her, and 
proceeded to loosen one after another. Sometimes George took the 
bracelet from her and aided her, but the greater part of the work 
was done by her. jhe face bent over the disfigured gold and mal- 
treated gems was a remarkable one in its mingled expression of 
intentness and absence ; her will was animating her fingers in 
their task, but her mind, her fancy, her memory, were away, and, 
to judge by the rigidity of the cheeks and lips, the unrelaxed ten- 
sion of the low white brow, on no pleasing excursion. The pair 
worked on in silence, only broken occasionally by a word from 
George, expressive of admiration for her dexterity and the celerity 
with which she detached the jewels from the gold setting. At 
length all was done—the golden band, limp and scratched, was a 
mere commonplace piece of goldsmith’s work—the diamonds lay 
in their box in a shining heap, the discarded turquoises on the 
table ; all was done. 

“What shall we do with these things?” asked George. ‘‘ They 


are not worth selling—at least not now—but I think the blue things 


might make up prettily with the gold again. Will you keep 


them, Mrs. Routh, and some day when I am better off V’ll have 


them set for you in remembrance of this night in particular, and 
of all your goodness to me in general ? | 

He was looking at the broken gold and the turquoises, thinking 

how trumpery they looked now—not at her. Fortunately not at 


_ her, for if he had seen her face he must have known—eyven he, 


tingling 


-unsuspicious as he was—that she was shaken by some inexplicably 
-powertul feeling. The dark blood rushed into her face, dispersed 
itself over her fair throat in blotches, and made a sudden dreadful 
_tinghn: in herears. For a minute she did not reply, and then 
‘Dallas did look at her, but the agony had passed over her. 

 ** No—no,” she said ; ‘‘the gold is valuable, and the turquoises 


as much so as they can be for their size. You must keep them for 


. rainy day.” ) 


me from 


“Tm likely to see many,” said George, with half a smile and 
half a sigh, ‘“‘but I don’t think I’ll ever use these things to keep 
the pelting of the pitiless shower. If you won’t keep 
m for yourself, Mrs. Routh, perhaps you'll keep them for me 
until I return.” 





toad Oh yes,” said Harriet, ‘‘I will keep them. I will lock them 


‘up in my desk ; you will know where to find them.” 

drew the desk toward her as she spoke, took out of it a 
) r without seeing that one side had some writing upon 
1e scattered turquoises into the sheet, then folded the 
‘old band in a second, placed both in a large blue envelope with 
the device of Routh’s last new company scheme upon it, and sealed 






_ the parcel over the wafer. 
_ “ Write your name on it,” she said to George, who took up a 


_ pen and obeyed her. 


’ 


She opened a drawer at the side of the desk 
and put away the little parcel quite at the back. Then shé took 
from the same drawer seven sovereigns, which George said would 
be as much as he would require for the present, and which he 
carefully stowed away in his pocket-book. Then he sat down at 


_ the desk and playfully wrote an I O U for the amount. 
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_ ** That’s business-like,” said George, smiling ; but the smile by 
which she replied was so wan and weary that George again com- 
mented on her fatigue, and began to take leave of her. 

«Tm off, then,” he said, ‘‘and you won’t forget to tell Routh 
how much I wanted to see him. Among other things to tell 
him—howeyer, I suppose he has seen Deane since I have been 
away?” 

__ Harriet was occupied in turning down the gas-burner, by which 
she had just lighted the candle again. She now said: 

“How stupid I am! as if I couldn’t have lighted you to the 
door first, a t the gas out afterward! The truth is, I am so 
tired ; I’m quite stupefied. What did you say, Mr. Dallas? There, 
YVye knocked your coat off the chair; here it is, however. You 
asked me something, I think ?” 

George took the coat she held from her, hung it over hig arm, 


_ felt for his hat (the room being lighted only by the feeble candle), 
- and repeated his words. 


** Routh has seen Deane, of course, since I’ve been away !” 


“No,” Harriet replied with distinctness, ‘“‘he has not—he has 
9 


“Indeed,” said George. ‘‘I am surprised at that. But Deane | 
when Routh broke his en- | 


was huffed, I remember, on Thursday, 
ement to dine with him, and said it must depend on whether 
was in the humor to meet him the next day, as Routh asked 
him to do. So I suppose he wasn’t in the humor, eh? And now 
bel) be huffed with me, but I can’t help it.” 
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** Why ?” asked Harriet ; and she spoke the single word with a 
strange effort and a painful dryness of the throat. 

** Because I promised to give him his revenge at billiards, I 
won ten pounds from him that night, and uncommonly lucky it 
was for me; it enabled me to get away from my horrible old 
shrew of a landlady, and, indeed, indirectly it enables me to start 
on this business to-morrow.” 

‘‘ How ?” said- Harriet.. Again she spoke but one word, and 
again with difficulty and a dryness in the throat. She set down 
the candle, and leaned against the table, while George stood be- 
tween her and the door, his coat over his arm. 

‘You didn’t notice that I told you I was all packed up and 
ready to go. It happened luckily, didn’t it?” And then George 
told his listener how he had paid his landlady, and removed his 
modest belongings on the previous Friday morning to a coffee- 
house, close to the river, too. ‘By Jove! I’m in luck’s way, it 
seems,” he said ; ‘‘so I shall merely go and sleep there, and take 
any traps on board the Argus. I have only such clothes as I shall 
want, no matter where I am,” he said. ‘‘ They’ll keep the trunk 
with my books until I come back, and Deane must wait for his 
revenge with the balls and cues for the same auspicious occasion. 
Let’s hope he’ll be in a better temper, and have forgiven Routh. 
He was awfully riled at his note on Thursday evening.” 

‘‘ Did—did you see it?” asked Harriet; and as she spoke she 
leaned still more heavily against the table. 

“‘No,” replied Dallas, ‘‘I did not; but Deane told ‘me Routh 
asked him to meet him the next day. He didn’t, it seems.” 

‘<No,” said Harriet ; and Stewart is very much annoyed about 
it. Mr. Deane owed him money, and he asked him for some in 
that note.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Georges ‘‘he could have paid him then. I hap- 
pen to know. He had a lot of gold and notes with him. The ten- 
ner he lost to me he paid in a note, and he changed a fiver to pay 
for our dinner, and he was bragging and bouncing the whole time 
about the money he had about him, and what he would, and would 
not, do with it. So it was sheer spite made him neglect to pay 
Routh, and I hope he’ll dun him again. The idea of Routh being 
in the hole he’s in, and a fellow like that owing him money ! 
How much is it, Mrs. Routh?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Harriet. 

*‘There, ’m keeping you talking still. I am the most thought- 
less fellow.” It never occurred to George that she had kept him 
until she had learned what she wanted to know. ‘‘Good-by, Mrs. 
Routh, good-by.” 

She had passed him, the candle in her hand, and this farewell 
was uttered in the hall. He held out his hand; she hesitated 
for a moment, and then gave him hers. He pressed it fervently ; 





it was deadly cold. 

*‘Don’t stay in the chill air,” he said; ‘‘you are shivering 
now.” 

Then he went away with a light, cheerful step. 

Harriet Routh stood quite still, as he had left her, for one full 
minute ; then she hurried into the sitting-room, shut the door, 
dropped on her knees before a chair, and ground her face fiercely 
against her arms. There she knelt not sobbing, not weeping, but 
shuddering—shuddering with the quick, terrible iteration of mor- 
tal agony of spirit acting on an exhausted frame. After a while 
she rose, and then her face was dreadful to look upon in its white, 
fixed despair. : 

“If [have saved him,” she said, as she sat wearily down by the table 
again, and once more leaned her face upon her hands—“ If I have 
saved him! It may be there is a chance ; at all events, there is a 
chance. How wonderful, how inconceivably wonderful that he 
should not have heard of it ! The very stones of the street seem to 
cry out, and he has not heard of it ; the very air is full of it, and he 
knows nothing. If anything should prevent his going? But no; 
nothing will, nothing can. This was the awful danger—this was 
the certain, the inevitable risk. If I have averted it, if I have 
saved him for the time. 

The chill of coming dawn struck cold to her limbs, the sickness 
of long watching, of fear, and of sleeplessness was at her heart, 
but Harriet Routh did not lie down on her bed all that dreadful 
night. Terrible fatigue weighed down her eyelids and made her 
flesh tremble and quiver over the aching bones. 

“T must not sleep—I should not wake in time,” she said, as she 
forced herself to rise from her chair, and paced the narrow room, 
when the sudden numbness of sleep threatened to fall upon her. 
‘‘T have something to do.” 

Dawn came, then surprise, then the sounds, the stir of morning. 
Then Harriet bathed her face in cold water and looked in her 
toilet-glass at her haggard features. 'The image was not reassur- 
ing; but she only smiled a bitter smile, and made a mocking 
gesture with her hand. 

‘* Never any more,” she murmured—‘‘ never any more.” 

The morning was cold and raw, but Harriet heededit not. She 
glanced out of the window of her bedroom before she left it, wear- 
ing her bonnet and shawl, and closely veiled. ‘Then she closed 
the shutters, locked the door, withdrew the key, and came into 
the sitting-room. She went to a chair and took up a coat which 
lay at the back of it; then she looked round for a moment as if in = _ 
search of something. Her eye lighted on a small but heavy square 
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of black marble, which lay on the writing-table and served as a 
paper-press. She then spread the coat on the table, placed the 
square of marble on it, and rolled it tightly round the heavy cen- 
tre, folding and pressing the parcel into the smallest possible 
dimensions. This done, she tied it tightly with a strong cord, and, 
concealing it under her shawl, went swiftly out of the house. No 
one saw her issue from the grim, gloomy door—the neighboring 
house-maids had not commenced their matutinal task of door-step 
cleaning, alleviated by gossip—and she went away down the street 
completely unobserved. Went away, with her head down, her 
face hidden, with a quick, steady step and an unfaltering pur- 
pose. ‘There were not many wayfarers abroad in the street, 
and of those she saw none, and was remarked by only one. 

Harriet Routh took her way toward the river, and reached 
Westminster Bridge as the clock in the great tower of the new 
palace marked half past six. All was quiet, a few of the laggards 
of the working-classes were straggling across the bridge to their 
daily toil, a few barges were moving sluggishly upon the muddy 
water; but there was no stir, no business yet. Harriet lingered 
when she had reached the centre of the bridge, a figure was just 
vanishing at the southern end, the northern was clear of people. 
She leaned over the parapet, and looked down—no boat, no barge 
was near. Then she dropped the parcel she had carried into the 
river, and the water closed over it. Without the delay of aninstant 
she turned and retraced her steps toward home. As sheneared South 
Molton Street she found several of the shops open, and entering 
one she purchased a black marble letter-press. It was not pre- 
cisely similar to that with which she had weighted the parcel 
which now lay in the bed of the river; but the difference was tri- 
fling, and not to be perceived by the eye of a stranger. 

Near the house in which the Rouths occupied apartments there 
was an archway which formed the entrance to some mews. As 
she passed this open space Harriet’s glance fell upon the inquisi- 
tive countenance of a keen-looking, ragged street boy, who was 
lying contentedly on his back under the archway, with his arms 
under his head, and propped upon the curb-stone. A sudden im- 
pulse arrested her steps. ‘‘Have you no other place to lie than 
here?” she asked the boy, who jumped up with great alacrity, 
and stood before her in an attitude almost respectful. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” he said, ‘‘I have; but I’m here waiting for an 
early job.” 

She gave him a shilling and a smile—not such a smile as she 
once had to give, but the best that was left her—and went on to 
the door of the house she lived in. She opened it with a key, and 
went in. 

The boy remained where she had left him, apparently ruminat- 
ing, and wagging his touzled head sagely, 

‘* Whatever is she up to?” he asked of himself, in perplexity. 
“Tt’s a rum start, as far as I knows on it, and I means to know 
more. But how is shé init? I sha’n’t say nothing till I knows 
more about that.” And then Mr. Jim Swain went his way to a 
more likely quarter for early jobs. 

Fortune favored Mrs. Routh on that morning. She gained her 
bedroom unseen and unheard, and having hastily undressed, lay 
down to rest, if rest would come to her—at least to await in quiet 
the ordinary hour at which the servant was accustomed to call her. 
It came, and passed; but Harriet did not rise. 

She slept a little when all the world was up and busy—slept 
until the second delivery of letters brought one for her, which the 

,Servant took at once to her room. 

The letter was from George Dallas, and contained merely a few 
lines, written when he was on the point of starting, and posted at 
the riverside. He apologized to Harrict for a mistake which he 
had madé on the previous night. He had taken up Routh’s coat 
instead of his own, and had not discovered the error until he was 
on his way to the steamer, and it was too late to repair it. He 
hoped it would not matter, as he had left his own coat at South 
Molton Street, and no donbt Routh could wear it on an occasion. 

When Harriet had read this note she lay back upon her pillow, 
and fell into a deep sleep, which was broken by Routh’s coming 
into her room early in the afternoon, He looked pale and haggard, 
and he stood by the bedside in silence. But she—she sat up, and 
flung her arms round him with a wonderfully good imitation of 
her former manner, and when she told him all that had passed her 
husband caught her to his breast with passionate fondness and 
gratitude, and declared over and over again that her ready wit and 
wonderful fortitude had saved him. 

Saved him? How, and from what? 
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CHAPTER I, 


AT POYNINGS. 


moe at Poynings had its parallel in hundreds of country-houses, 
oe which it was but a type. It wasa life essentially English in its 
character, in its staid respectability, in its dull decorum. It is the 
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day-dream of many an English country gentleman that his house 
should, in the first place, be respectable, in the second place, 
comfortable, in the third place, free from damp , after these suc- 
cesses are achieved he takes no further thought for it ; within and 
without the duliness may be soul-harrowing ; that is no affair of 
his. So long as his dining-room is large enough to contain the 
four-and-twenty guests who, on selected moonlight nights, are four 
times in every year bidden to share his hospitality—so long as the 
important seigniorial dignities derivable from the possession of 
lodge, and stable, and kennel are maintained—so long as the state | 
devolving upon him as justice of the peace, with a scarcely defined | 
hope of one day arriving at the position of deputy-lieutenant, is 
kept up, vaulting ambition keeps itself within bounds, and the 
young English country gentleman is satisfied. * 
More than satisfied, indeed, was Mr. Capel Carruthers in the | 
belief that all the requirements aboye named were properly | 
fulfilled. In his earlier life he had been hawfted by a dim con-— 
viction that he was rather an ass than otherwise ; he remembered — 


that that had been the verdict returned at Rugby, and his refiec- | 
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tions on his very short career at Cambridge gave him no reason to 
doubt the decision of his school-fellows. Not a pleasant source of 
reflection even to a man of Mr. Carruthers’ blunted feelings ; in” 
fact, a depressing, wrong, Radical state of mind, for which there — 
was only one antidote—the thought that he was Mr. Carruthers of 
Poynings, a certain settled, stable position which would ,have 
floated its possessor over any amount of imbecility. Carruthers of 
Poynings! There it was in old county histories,,with a genealogy 
of the family and a charming copper engraving of Poynings 
at the beginning of the century, with two ladies in powder — 
and hoops fishing in an impossible pond, and a gentleman in — 
a cocked-hat and knee-breeches pointing out nothing in par- 
ticular to nobody at all. Carruthers of Poynings! All the old — 
armor in the hall, hauberks and breast-plates, now propped upon 
a slight wooden frame, instead of inclosing the big chests and the © 
thews and‘sinews which they had preserved through the contests 
of the rival Roses or the Cavaliers and Roundheads—all the old 
ancestors hanging round the dining-room, soldiers, court- 
iers, Kentish yeomen, staring with grave eyes at the smug white- 
whiskered old gentleman, their decendant—all the old tapestry 
worked by Maud Carruthers, whose husband was killed in the ser. 
vice of Mary Stuart—all the arms and quartering and crests upon 
the family plate—all whispered to the present representative of 
the family that he was Carruthers of Poynings, and as such had 
only to make a very small effort to find life no very difficult mat- 
ter, even for a person scantily endowed with brains. He t1 
accordingly—tried it when a young man, had pursued the co 
ever since, and found it successful. Any latent suspicion 01 
own want of wisdom had vanished long since, as how, indeed, 
could it last? When Mr. Carruthers took his seat as chairman of 
the magisterial bench at Amherst he found himself listening with 
great admiration to the prefatory remarks which he addressed 
the delinquent in custody before passing sentence on him, un 
scious that those remarks only echoed the magistrate’s clerk 
stood close behind him whispering into his ear. When, a 
his regular custom, he walked round the barn, where, o 
days, the tenants were assembled at dinner, and heard hi 
proposed in glowing terms, and drank with great enthusiasm—f 
he was a good and liberal landlord—and when he addressed a 
conventional words of thanks in reply, and stroked his 
whiskers, and bowed, amidst renewed cheering, how sho’ 
thought of his own shortcomings ever dawn upon him? ~~ 
His shortcomings ! the shortcomings of Mr. Carruthers of Po 
ings? If, indeed, in his earlier days there had been a latent be- 
lief in the existence of any thing so undesirable and so averse to 
the proper status of a county magnate, it had long since died out. 
It would have been hard and unnatural, indeed, for a man so uni- 
versally respected and looked up to, not to give in to the general 
creed, and admit that there were undoubted grounds for the 
wide-spread respect which he enjoyed. There are two kinds of 
**squires,” to use the old English word, who exercise equal influ 
ence on the agricultural mind, though in very different ways. The 
one is the type which Fielding loved to draw, and which has ve y 
little altered since his time—the jocund sporting man rib-po ine 
lass-chin-chucking franklin, the tankard-loying, cross-country id= 
ing, oath-using, broad-skirted, cord-breeched, white-hatted squire. — 
The other is the landed proprietor, magistrate, patron of the liv- 
guardians, supportake | 
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ing, chairman of the board of f the church | 
and state, pattern man. Mr. Carruthers of Poynin s belonged Oo 
the latter class. You could have told that by a glance at him on 
his first appearance in the morning, with his chin shaved clean, | 
his well-brushed hair and whiskers, his scrupulously white li on, 
his ¢arefully tied check neckeloth, his portentous collars, 
trimmed and polished nails. His very boots creaked of 
and respectability, and his large white waistcoat represe 
spotted virtue. Looking at him ensconced behind the bi 
edged Bible at early morning prayers, the servants believed i 
advantages derivable from a correct life, and made an excep C 
their master’s favor to the doom of Dives, By his own meas 
he meted the doings of others, and invariably arose considerably 
self refreshed from the mensuratiou. Hodge, plowman, consigned 7 
to the cage after a brawl with Giles, hedger, consequent upon a 
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too liberal consumption of flat and muddy ale at The Three Horse- | difficult to dislodge such a notion, The notion itself would have 


shoes, known generally as The Shoes, and brought up for judg- 
ment before the bench, pleading ‘‘a moog too much” in extenua- 
tion, might count on scanty commiseration from the magistrate 
who never exceeded his four glasses of remarkably sound claret. 
Levi Hinde, gipsy and tramp, arraigned for stealing a loaf from a 
baker’s shop—as he said, to save the life of his starving child—im- 
pressed not one whit the portly chairman of the Amherst branch of 
the County Bank. Mr. Carruthers never got drunk and never 
committed theft; and that there could be any possible temptation 
for other people so to act was beyond the grasp of his most respect- 
able imagination. 
Aman of his stamp generally shows to the least advantage in 
his domestic relations. Mr. Carruthers was not an exception to 
erule. He hada notion that love, except the extremely respect- 
able but rather weak regard felt by mothers toward their infants, 
was aridiculous boy-and-girl sentiment, which never really came 
to any thing, nor could be considered worthy of notice until the 
feminine mind was imbued with a certain amount of reverence for 
the object of her affection. Mr. Carruthers was thoroughly im- 
pressed with the idea that ‘“‘ woman is the lesser man,” and he 
felt that any open display of affection on his part toward his wife 
might militate against what he considered entirely essential to his 
domestic happiness—his “‘ being looked up to.” He was in the 
habit of treating his wife in ordinary matters of social intercourse 
very much as he treated the newly-appointed justice of the peace 
at the meetings of the magisterial bench, viz., as a person whose 
sition was now recognized by the laws of society as equal to 
heir own, but who must, nevertheless, feel inwardly that be- 
tween him and Mr. Carruthers of Poynings there was really a 
great gulf fixed, the bridging of which, however easy it may ap- 
pear, was really a matter of impossibility. 
if these feelings existed, as they undoubtedly did in Mr. Car- 
ruthérs under the actual circumstances of his marriage, it may 
be imagined that they would have been much keener, much more 
‘intensified, had he taken to wife, instead of the quiet widow lady 
‘whom, to the astonishment of the county, he chose, any of the 
dashing girls who had danced, dressed, and _ flirted at him perse- 
_veringly, but in vain, Poynings was a sufficiently nice place to 
render its master a catch in the county, and to induce husband- 
hunting misses to discount his age and pomposity, so that when 
the cards of Mr. and Mrs. Capel Carruthers were sent round (it 
- was before the contemptuous days of “‘ no cards ”), and it was dis- 
_ covered that the new mistress of Poynings was somebody quite out 
- of ‘the set,” immediately ‘that dear Mr. Carruthers” became 
“that horried old thing,” and it required years of open-handed 
hospitality to re-establish him in favor. 


But Capel Carruthers had chosen wisely, and he knew it. With 


-his weakness and vanity, a gentleman in thought and tastes, he | 
aude filled one much higher, or one much lower, and thought 


had taken for his wife a lady whose birth and breeding must have 
been acknowledged in any society ; a lady whose age was not ill- 
‘suited to his own, whose character was unimpeachable, who was 
loroughly qualified to superintend the bringing out of his niece, 
id whose sole vulnerable point for criticism—her poverty—was 
idered invulnerable as soon as she became Mrs. Carruthers of 
Poynings. And under all the cold, placid exterior which never 
_ thawed, under all the set Grandisonian forms of speech which were 
never relaxed, under the judicial manner and the Board of 
_ Guardians address, flowed a warm current of love for his wife 
_which he himself scarcely suspected. With such poor brains as he 
f he had occasionally fallen to the task of self-examination, ask- 
ing himself how it was that he, Mr. Carruthers of Poynings (even 
Pe his thoughts he liked the ring of that phrase), could have so far 








itted himself to be swayed by any one; and then he told 
uimself that he was reverenced and looked up to, that his state, 
position and dignities were duly acknowledged, and _ in a satisfied 
rame of mind he closed the self-colloquy. Loved his wife—eh ! 
neither he nor any one else knew how much. George Dallas need 
not have been anxious about the treatment of his mother by his 
step-father. When the young man cursed his exile from his 
neg presence and his step-father’s home he little knew the 
ictual motives which prompted Mr. Carruthers to decide upon and 
to keep rigidly in force that decree of banishment. Not only his 
step-son’s wildness and extravagance ; not alurking fear that his 
niece, thrown in this prodigal’s way, should be dazzled by the glare 
_ of his specious gifts, and singe her youth and innocence in their 
baleful light: nota dread of having to notice and recognize the 
young man as his connection in the chastened arena of county 
pociety. 
; As nature had not endowed Mr. Carruthers with a capacity for 
‘a 
; 














winning affection, though it was not to be denied that there were 
nalities in his character which commanded respect, it was 
unate for him that he cared less about the former than the latter. 
“Nevertheless, he would probably have been rendered very uncom- 
fortable, not to say unhappy, had he supposed that his wife, ‘‘ Mrs. 
_ Carruthers of Poynings,” as there is reason to suppose he desig- 
oA her even in his inmost thoughts, positively did not love him. 
, Such a supposition, however, never had occurred to him, which 
| was fortunate; for Mr. Carruthers was apt to hold by his suppo- 
 gitions as strongly as other people held by their convictions, as, 
Indeed, being Miz, why should he not? and it would have been very 
, 
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been, in the first place, untrue, and in the second, dangerous. 
Mrs, Carruthers of Poynings loved her rather grim and decidedly 
uninteresting but unimpeachably respectable husband, if not pas- 
sionately, which was hardly to be expected, very sincerely, and 
estimated him after the fashion of wives—that is to say, consider- 
ably above his deserts. All women like their husbands, except 
those who notoriously do not, and Mrs. Carruthers was no excep- 
tion to the rule. She had a much greater sense of justice in her 
than most women, and she used it practically—applied it to her 
own case. She knew the fault had been her son’s in the great sor- 
row which had destroyed all the pride and pleasure which her 
prosperous marriage would otherwise have brought her, and she 
did not charge it upon her husband, or, except in so far as her 
unconquerable anxiety and depression caused him annoyance, did 
she inflict the penalty of itonhim. ‘‘If I were he,” she had said to 
herself, even in the first hours of her anguish of conviction of her 
boy’s unworthiness, and when his step-father’s edict of exclusion 
was but newly published, ‘‘ and I had so little knowledge of human 
nature as he has, if life had never taught me toleration, if Clare 
were my nicce, and George his son, would I not have acted as 
he has done? He is consistent to the justness and the sternness 
of his character.” Thinking thus, Mrs. Carruthers acted on the 
maxim that to judge others aright we should put ourselves in their 
position. So she accepted the great trial of her life, and suffered 
it as quietly and patiently as she could. It would be difficult to 
define with precision the nature of Mr. Carruther’s sentiments 
toward George Dallas. The young man had met his step-father 
but rarely, and had on each occasion increased the disfavor with 
which from the first the elder man had regarded him. He had 
never tried to propitiate, had, indeed, regarded him with con- 
temptuous indifference, secure in what he fancied to be the 
security of his mother’s position ; and there had been covert an- 
tagonism between them from the first. How much astonished 
Mr. Carruthers would have becn had any revelation been made to 
him of the secrets of his own heart, whereby he would have dis- 
covered that a strong sentiment of jealousy lay at the root of his 
antipathy to George Dallas—jealousy which intensified his hard- 
ness and sternness, and forbade him to listen to the promptings 
of common-sense, which told him that the line he was tak- 
ing toward the son was so cruel to the mother as to neutral- 
ize all the advantages presented by the fine marriage she 
had made, and for which, by-the-way, he expected her to be 
constantly demonstratively grateful. In this expectation he was 
as constantly disappointed. Mrs. Carruthers was an eminently true 
woman, and as she felt no peculiar exuberance of gratitude, she 
showed none. She was a lady, too—much more perfectly a lady 
than Mr. Carruthers was unimpeachably a gentleman—and, as 
such, she filled her position as a matter of course, as she would 


nothing about it. She was of so much finer a texture, so much 
higher a nature than her husband, that she did not suspect him of 
any double motive in his treatment of George Dallas. She never 
dreamed that Mr. Carruthers of Poynings was secretly uneasily 
jealous of the man who had died in his prime many years before, 
and the son, who had been first the young widow’s sole consolation 
and then her bitterest trial. The living and the dead combined to 
displease Mr. Carruthers, and he would have been unequivocably 
glad, only in decorous secrecy, could he have obtained any evi- 
dence to prove that George Dallas was remarkably like his father 
in all the defective points of his personal appearance and in all the 
faults of his character. But such evidence was not within his 
reach, and Mr. Carruthers was reduced to hoping in his secret 
heart that his suppositions were correct on this point, and discover- 
ing aconfirmation of them in his wife’s scrupulous silence with 
regard to her first husband. She had never, in their most con- 
fidential moments, remarked on any likeness between George and 
his father; had never, indeed, mentioned Captain Dallas at all, 
which appeared extremely significant to Mr. Carruthers, but, see- 
ing that Captain Dallas had been dead twelve years when his 
widow became Mrs. Carruthers of Poynings, would not have oe- 
casioned much surprise to the world in general. Mr. Carruthers 
regarded himself as his wife’s benefactor, but she did not partake 
of his views in that respect. The notion which he entertained of 
his position with regard to his niece Clare was better founded and 
more reasonable. 

The beautiful young heiress, who was an unconscious and in- 
voluntary element in the standing grievance of Mrs. Carruther’s 
life, was the only child of Mr. Carruther’s brother, and the sole 
inheritor of his property. Her father had died while she was a 
little child, and her mother’s method of educating her has been 
already described. She was attached to her uncle, but was afr id 
of him ; and she was happier and more at ease at the Sycamores , 
than at Poynings. Of course Mr, Carruthers did not suspect his 
niece of any such depravity of taste. It never occurred to him 
th4t any one could fancy himself or herself happier any where on 
the face of the created globe than at Hoynings ; and so Clare es- 
caped the condemnation which she would otherwise have received 
in no stinted measure, 

Accustomed to attach a wonderful amount of importance to 





| duties and responsibilities which were his, if their due fulfillment 
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could add to his dignity and reputation, Mr. Carruthers was a 
model of the uncle and guardian. He really liked Clare very much 
indeed, and he was fully persuaded that he loved her—a distinc- 
tion he would have learned to draw only if Clare had been de- 
prived of her possessions, and rendered dependent on him. He 
spoke of her as ‘‘ my brother’s heiress,” and so thought of her, not 
as “my brother’s orphan child ;” but in all external and material 
respects Mr. Carruthers of Poynings was an admirable guardian, 
and a highly respectable specimen of the uncle tribe. He would 
have been deeply shocked had he discovered that any young lady 
in the county was better dressed, better mounted, more obsequi- 
ously waited upon, more accomplished, or regarded by society as 
in any way more favored by fortune than Miss Carruthers—not of 
Poynings, indeed, but the next thing to it, and likely at some 
future day to enjoy that distinction, Mr, Carruthers did not re- 
egret that. he was childless ; he had never cared for children, and, 
though not a keenly observant person, he had noticed occasionally 
that the importance of a rich man’s heir was apt, in this irrepres- 
sibly anticipative world, to outweigh the importance of the rich 
man himself. No Carruthers on record had ever had a large fam- 
ily, and, for his own part, he liked the idea of a female heir to the 
joint property of himself and his brother, who should carry her 
own name in addition to her husband’s, He was determined on 
that. Unless Clare married a nobleman, her husband should take 
the name of Carruthers, Carruthers of Poynings must not die out 
of the land. The strange jealousy which was one of the under- 
lying constituents of Mr. Carruther’s character came into play 
with regard to his niece and his wife. Mrs. Carruthers loyed the 
girl, and would gladly have acted the part of a mother to her ; 
and as Clare’s own mother had been a remarkably mild specimen 
of maternal duty and affection, she could have replaced that lady 
considerably to Clare’s advantage. But she had soon perceived 
that this was not to be; her husband’s fidgety sense of his own 
importance, his ever-present fear lest it should be trenched upon 
or in any way slighted, interfered with her good intentions. She 
knew the uselessness of opposing the foible, though she did not 
understand its source, and she relinquished the projects she had 
formed. 

Mr. Carruthers was incapable of believing that his wife never 
once dreamed of resenting to Clare the exclusion of George, for 
which the girl’s residence at Poynings had been assigned as a 
reason, or that she would have despised herself if such an idea 
had presented itself to her mind,t as she probably must have 
despised him had she known how natural and inevitable he sup- 
posed it to be on her part. 

Thus it came to pass that the three persons who lived together 
at Poynings had but little real intimacy or confidence between them. 
Clare was very happy ; she had her own tastes and pursuits, and 
ample means of gratifying them. Her mother’s brother and his wife, 
Sir Thomas and Lady Boldero, with her cousin, their ugly but clever 
and charming daught@r, were much attached to her and she to them, 
and when she got away from Poynings to the Sycamores, Clare 
acknowledged to herself that she enjoyed the change very much, 
but was very happy at Poynings nevertheless, The Sycamores bad 
another interest for her now, another association, and the girl’s 
life had entered upon a new phase. Innocent, pabeerated 
and romantic as she was, inclined to hero-worship, and by no means 
likely to form sound opinions as to her heroes, Clare Carruthers 
was endowed with an unusual allowance of common-sense and 
perception. She understood Mr, Carruthers of Poynings thorough- 
ly; so much more thoroughly than his wife that she had found 
out the jealousy which permeated his character, and recognized it 
in action with unfailing accuracy. She had considerably more tact 
than girls at her age ordinarily possess, and she continued to fill a 
somewhat difficult position with satisfaction not only to others but 
to herself. She contrived to avoid wounding her uncle’s suscep- 


tible self-love, and to keep within the limits which Mrs, Carruth-_ 
ers’s discretion had set to their intimacy, without throwing exter- | 


nal coldness or restraint into their relations, 

Clare found herself very often doing or not doing, saying or 
refraining from saying, some particular thing, in order to avoid 
“getting Mrs. Carruthers into a scrape ;” an 
aware that the constantly-recurring necessity for such carefulness 
argued, at the least, a difficult temper to deal with in the head of 
the household, but she did not let the matter trouble her much. 
She would think, when she thought about it at all, with the irre- 
pressible self-complacency of youth, how careful she would be not 
to marry an ill-tempered man, or, at all events, she would make up 
her mind to marry a man so devotedly attached to her that his 
temper would not be of the slightest consequence, as, of course, 
She should never suffer from it. On the whole, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more dangerous condition of circumstances than that 
in which Clare Carruthers was placed when-her romantic meeting 
with Paul Ward took place—a meeting in which the fates seemed 
to have combined every element of present attraction and future 
danger. Practically, Clare was quite alone’; she placed implicit 
confidence in no one, she had no guide for her feelings or actions, 
and she had just drifted into a position in which she needed care- 
ful direction, She had refrained from mentioning her meeting 
with the stranger, more on Mrs. Carruthers’s account than on her 
own, from the usual motive—apprehension lest, by some unreason- 

















;” and of course she was | 
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able turn of Mr, Carruthers’s temper, she might be brought ‘into 
a scrape.” Her curiosity had: been strongly excited by the discov- 
ery that Mrs. Carruthers had some sort of acquaintance with Paul 
Ward, or at least with his name; but she adhered to her resolu- 
tion, and kept silence for the present. ; 

Mrs. Carruthers’s son had always been an object of tacit interest 
to Clare. She had not been fully informed of the circumstances of 
her uncle’s marriage, and she understood vaguely that George Dal- 
las was an individual held in disfavor by the august master of 
Poynings ; so her natural delicacy of feeling conquered her curi- 
osity, and she abstained from mentioning George to his mother or 
to Mr, Carruthers, and also from giving encouragement to the gos- 
sip on the subject which occasionally arose in her presence, 

In Mrs, Carruthers’s dressing-room a portrait hung, which Clare 
had been told by Mrs. Brookes was that of her mistress’s son when 
a fine, brave, promising boy ten years old. Clare had felt an inter- 
est in the picture, not only for Mrs. Carruther’s sake, but because 
she liked the face which it portrayed—the clear, bright brown eyes, 
the long curling hair, the brilliant dark complexion, the bold, 
frank, gleeful expression. Once-or twice she had said a few words 
in praise of the picture, and once she had ventured to ask Mrs, 
Carruthers if her son stillresembled it. The mother had answered — 
her, with a sigh, that he was greatly changed, and no one would 
now recognize the picture as a likeness of him, ; 

The dignified and decorous household at Poynings pursued its 
luxurious way with less apparent disunion among its principal 
members than is generally to be seen under the most favorable 
circumstances, but with little real community of feeling or of in 
terest. Mrs. Carruthers was a popular person in society, and 
Clare was liked as much as she was admired. As for Mr. Car- © 
ruthers, he was Mr.’ Carruthers of Poynings, and that fact sufficed — 
for the neighborhood almost as completely as it satisfied himself. _ 

‘The unexpected return of her uncle from York had caused.Clare — 
no particular emotion. She was standing at the French wmdow ~ 
of the breakfast-room, feeding a colony of birds, her outdoor pen- 
sioners, when the carriage made its appearance, She had just ob- 
served the fact, and was quietly pursuing her cecupation, when © 
Mrs. Carruthers, who had left the breakfast-room half an hour. 
before, returned, looking so pale, and with so unmistakable an — 
expression of terror in her face, that Clare looked at her in aston- — 
ishment. | ie ae, 

‘*Your uncle has come back,” she said. ‘*I am not well, Ican — 
not meet him yet. Go the door, Clare, and tell him I am not well, 
and am still in my room. Pray go, my dear; don’t delay | 
moment.” Sa 

‘“‘ Certainly I will go,” answered Clare, leaving the wi D dow and & 
crossing the room as she spoke ; ‘‘ but—” ee ce 

‘‘V’ll tell you what ails me another time, but go now—go 
Mrs. Carruthers ; and without another word the girl o d h 
She had seen the carriage at a turn in the avenue ; now the whe 
were grinding the gravel of the sweep opposite the hall door. 
a minute Clare was receiving her uncle on the steps, and ) 
Carruthers, having thrown the bonnet and shawl she had 
taken out for her proposed expedition to the shrubbery be 
the wardrobe, removed her gown, and replaced it by a 
gown, was awaiting her husband’s approach with a beat 
and an aching head. Had he met her son? Had he me 
seen upon the road? Would Mrs. Brookes sueceed 
unsuspected, in executing the commission with > 
hurriedly charged her * ‘ 

_ “She is in a scrape of some sort,” Clare thought, 
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panied her uncle to his wife’s dressing-room. ‘ 
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ed since he left home? Can it have any thing 
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CHAPTER II. Pr 


IN CONFERENCE. 


Ir is nine o’clock in the morning, and breakfast is on 
in the pretty breakfast-room at Poynings. Mrs. Ca 
presides over the breakfast table, and Clare is oceupie 
ranging some flowers which have just been sent in by 
gardener. Through the bow-window, opened in fear an 
bling by Clare before her uncle’s appearance, and hitherto unno- — 
ticed by that potentate, who has a vivid dread of rheumatism, — 
comes a soft air laden with delicious scent of new-mown grass. 
Over all hangs a sense of stillness and composure, of peace and 
rest and quietude, such as might bring balm and healing to any 
wounded spirit. “4 tie Se 

External influences have, however, very little effect on one of 
the persons in the breakfast-room, for Mrs. Carruthers is bodi yill 
and mentally depressed, A racking nervous headache has deprived 
her of sleep during the past night, and has left its traces in de x 
livid marks underneath her eyes. She has a worn-out look aa a 
preoccupied manner, and while she is superintending the prepara- 
tion of the Grand Lama’s tea—a process about which he is par- — 
ticular, and which is by no means to be lightly anderaemiier: ; 
thoughts are far away, and her mind is full of doubts and misgiv- — 
ings. Why did her husband come back so suddenly from the | 
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agricultural meeting yesterday? Could he by any means have been 
aware of George's presence in the neighborhood ; and, if so, had he 
hastened his return with the view of detecting him? If so, he had 
providentially been thwarted in his plan. Nurse Ellen had seen 
the boy, and had conveyed to him the bracelet ; the means of re- 
lease from his surrounding difficulties were now in his hands, and 
the mother felt sure, from his manner, that he would keep his 
word, and never again subject himself to such a fearfulrisk. All 
danger surely must be over; no hint had been dropped by her 
husband of the slightest suspicion, and yet Mrs. Carruthers 
watches every change of his countenance, listens nervously to 
every footfall on the stairs, hears with a heart-beat the creak of 
every opening door, and is obviously constrained and wretched and 
ill at ease. 

Clare notices this pityingly and with wonder; Mr. Carruthers 
notices it too, with wonder, but without any pity, but he resents 
it, in point of faci, silently and with dignity. That Mrs. Car- 
_ yuthers of Poynings should “‘mope” and be “‘out of sorts” is a 
_ Kind of reflection on Mr, Carruthers of Poynings which that gen- 
_ tleman by no means approves of. Over the top of his rustling 

newspaper he looks at his wife with severe glances leveled from 

under knitted brows ; between his occasional bites of toast he gives a 

short, sharp, irritable cough; now and then he drums with his 

fingers on the table, or taps his foot impatiently on the floor. No 

notice of these vagaries is taken -by either of the ladies, it being 

generally understood at ‘Poyntngs that the Grand Lama will 

_ always find vent in speech when the proper time arrives. Mean- 
_ while Mrs. Carruthers moodily broods over the breakfast equipage, 
- and Clare continues her handiwork with the flowers. 
__ The Grand Lama becomes more and more irate, glares through 
~ his gold double eye-glasses at the newspaper, wherein he is read- 
ing atrociously “leveling” views promulgated by a correspond- 
eat, gives utterance to smothered sounds indicative of indignatio 
_ and contempt, and is just about to burst forth in a torrent of rage, 
when the door opens, and a footman entering hands a card on a 
-salyer to his master. As when, in full pursuit of the flying mata- 
dor, the bull in the arena wheels round and engages the lithe pica- 
dor who has just planted a flag-bearing dart in his quivering car- 
sass, So Mr. Carruthers turns upon the servant who had interposed 

between him and the intended objects of his attack. 
What's this?” said he, in a sharp/roice. 

_ Card, Sir,” said the footman. " “aie has 
; Cees. think I’m blind?” said his master. ‘«T see it’s a card. 
here did it come from?” 

_ “Gentleman in the library, Sir. Said you was at breakfast ; 
told me no ’urry, and giv’ me his card.” | 


Bie: hen Mr. Carruthers replaces his eye-glasses, and, looking at 
he card, reads thereon, in old English characters, ‘‘ Mr. Dal- 
mple,” and in pencil the words ‘‘ Home Office.” ‘‘ I will be with 
ne gentleman ina moment.” Only stopping at the looking-glass 
run his fingers through his hair and to settle the tie of his 
ed cravat, Mr. Carruthers creaks out of the room. 
Dalrymple, of the Home Office, has established himself in a 
able chair, from which he rises on Mr. Carruthers’s en- 























vears a full-flowing brown beard. ‘The Grand Lama, 
Ss on this point are out of date, knows that beards are 
ily worn by members of the aristocracy as well as for- 
billiard-sharpers, but can not conceive that any gov- 
s been so preposterously lax as to permit its officials to 
‘e in such nonsense. Consequently he refers to the card 
and, his first impressions being verified, is dumb with aston- 
mt. Nevertheless he controls his feelings sufficiently to bow 
to point to a chair. iv 
i am an early visitor, Mr. Carruthers,” says Mr. Dalrymple, 
, the fact is, my business is pressing. I came down to Am- 
by the mail-train last night, but I would not disturb you at 
so late an hour, and, moreover, I could have done no good by see- 
_ ing you then; so I slept at theinn. My visit to you is on busi- 
ness, as I presume you understand?” 
_ Mr. Dalrymple says this pointedly, as the Grand Lama’s face is 
_ rapidly assuming an open mouth and sunken jaw expression of 
_ idiocy. He recovers himself by an effort, and, glancing at the 
_ ard, mutters, ‘‘ Home Office.” 
_ _ “Precisely,” says Mr. Dalrymple. ‘I am principal clerk in the 
Home Office, and I come to you in your capacity as justice of the 
ace. Lord Wolstenholme, our Secretary, noticed that you gen- 
erally acted as chairman of the bench of magistrates, and there- 
oat decided that you were the proper person to be communicated 
with.’ 

Mr. Carruther’s attention, which has been wandering a little— 
his eyes are still attracted by his visitor’s beard, and he is wonder- 
_ ing how long it has been growing, and why it should be, as it is, 

of two distinct shades of brown—is recalled by these words, and 
he mutters that he is obliged to his lordship for his opinion. 
«Now, my dear Mr. Carruthers,” says Mr. Dalrymple, bending 
ard in his chair, dropping his voice to a whisper, and looking 
giyly from under his bushy eyebrows, “ will you allow me to ask 
on a question? Can you keep a secret?” 
Mr. Carruthers is taken aback, From his magisterial and coun- 
, ty-gentleman position he looks upon secrets as things exclusively 
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appertaining to the vulgar, as connected with conspiracies, plots, 
swindles, and other indictable offences. Considering, however, 
that the matter is brought under his notice in connection with the 
Home Office, he thinks he may venture to answer in the affirma- 
tive, and does accordingly. 

“« Bx-actly,” says Mr. Dalrymple. ‘‘I knew your answer before 
I put the question ; but in these little matters it is absolutely 
necessary to have perfect accuracy. Now then to the point—we 
are quite out of ear-shot? ‘Thank you! No chance of any one 
listening at the doors ?” 

Mr. Carruthers says ‘“‘ No,” with an expression of face which 
says he would very much like to catch any one there. 

‘«Pre-cisely ! Now, my dear Mr. Carruthers, I will at once put 
you in possession of Lord Wolstenholme’s views. ‘The fact is, 
that a murder has been committed, under rather peculiar circum- 
stances, and his lordship wants your assistance in investigating 
the matter.” 

Mr. Carruthers is all attention in an instant. Every trace of 
pre-occupation has vanished, His visitor’s beard has no kind of 
attraction for him now, though it is wagging close before his eyes. 
A murder! The worst case he had ever investigated was a doubt-’ 
ful manslaughter arising out of a poaching affray, and for his re- 
marks on that he had been highly complimented in the local 


press; but here is . aid is enlisted by the Home 
ntifues Mr. Dalrymple, ‘are shortly 


Office ! 
‘<The facts of t 
these: A body of seen floating off Paul’s Wharf, and is 
hooked up by one of the men attached to the steamboat pier there. 
It is taken to the police station to be examined, and is then found 
to have been stabbed to the heart with a sharp instrument, and by 
a strong and clever hand. The pockets are empty, the studs have 
been taken from the shirt, and there is no token, pocket-book, or 
any thing to establish its identity. ‘Ordinary case enough,’ you'll 
say, with your experience ; ‘ordinary case enough—drunken man 
decoyed into some water-side ken, robbed, and made away with— 
case for the police—why Lord Wolstenholme and the Home Office ?” 
You would say that, my dear Sir, influenced by your ordinary per- - 













Spicacity ; but I answer your ‘Why.’ From the appearance of 
this man’s body it is plain that he was not an Englishman ; his 
clothes are not of English cut, and he had on a baize fur-lined over- 
coat, with a deep hood, such as no Englishman ever wears. When 
this description was sent to us Lord Wolstenholme at once refer- 
red to a private correspondence which we have had with the French 
embassy in relation to some of the Second of December exiles who 
are now sheltered under the British flag, and we came to the con- 
clusion that this was no common murder for purposes of plunder, 
but an actof political vengeance. Now, my dear Sir, you will per- 
ceive that to penetrate a mystery of this kind is of the greatest 
political importance, and consequently his lordship took the matter 
up at once, and set every engine we have at work to elucidate it. 
The result of our inquiries proves that the whole chance of identi- 
fication rests upon a question of coats. The last person by whom, 
so far as we. know, the wearer of the fur-lined coat was seen alive 
is a waiter at a tavern in the Strand, who distinctly recollects the 
murdered man, whose dress he described very fully, being par- 
ticularly positive about his jewelry—diamond studs, real, no ‘ duf- 
fers,’ as he said, and of which there is no trace to be found—haying 
dined at his eating-house, in company with another man, who had 
with him a blue Witney over-coat, on the inside of which was a 
label bearing the name of some tailor, Ewart or Evans, he is un- 
able to state which, residing at Amherst.” 

‘*Good God !” said Mr, Carruthers, surprised out of his usual 
reticence. ‘‘ Hyans—I know the man well!” 

‘*Very likely!” said Mr, Dalrymple, composedly. ‘‘ Kyans! 
The waiter has been had up, cross-questioned, turned inside out, 
but still adheres to his story. Now, as we imagine this to be a bit 
of political vengeance, and not an ordinary crime, and as the de- 
tectives (capital fellows in their way) have had their heads a litile 
turned since they’ve been made novel heroes of, Lord Wolsten- 
holme thought it better that I should come down into the neigh- 
bourhood of Amherst, and with your assistance try to find out 
where and by whom this coat was bought.” 

No hesitation now on Mr. Carruthers’s part; he and the Home 
Office are colleagues in this affair. Lord Wolstenholme has 
shown his sagacity in picking out the active and intelligent 
magistrate of the district, and he shall see that his confidence 
is not misplaced. Will Mr. Dalrymple breakfast? Mr. Dal- 
rymple has breakfasted; then a message is sent to Mrs. Car- 
ruthers to say that Mr. Carruthers presumes he may say that Mr. 
Dalrymple, a gentleman from London, will join them at dinner? 
Mr. Dalrymple will be delighted, so long as he catches the up-mail 
train at Amherst at—what is it?—nine fifteen. Mr, Carruthers 
pledges his word that Mr. Dalrymple shall be in time, and orders 
the barouche round at once. Will Mr. Dalrymple excuse Mr, Car- 
ruthers for five minutes? Mr. Dalrymple will; and Mr. Carruth- 
ers goes to his dressing-room, while Mr. Dalrymple re-ensconces 
himself in the big arm-chair, and devotes his period of solitude to 
paring his nails and whistling softly the while, 

The big, heavy, swinging barouche, only used on solemn occa- 
sions, such as state visits, Sunday church goings, and magisterial 
sittings, drawn by the two big grays, and driven by Gibson, coach. 
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man, in his silver wig, his stiff collar, and his bright top-boots, | exercise your memory a little about this stranger. Give us a little 
and escorted by Thomas, footman, in all the bloom of blue and | more description of him—his age, height, general appearance, and 
silver livery and drab gaiters, comes round to the front door, and | that sort of thing! ; , | ; 
the gentlemen take their places in it and are driven off, ‘I he three But Mr. Evans’s memory is quite unaccustomed ” ospraee and 
gardeners mowing the lawn perform Hindooish obeisances as the cannot be jogged, or ensnared, or bullied into any kind o action. 
carriage passes them ; obeisances acknowledged by Mr. Carruthers | The stranger was young, ‘‘ middling height,” appearance, ‘‘ well, 
with a forefinger lifted to the brim of his hat, as modeled on a | gen-teel, and slim-like ;” and wild horses could not extract further 
portrait of the late Duke of Wellington. Bulger at the lodge- | particulars from Mr. Eyans than these. Stay. aM a did he 
gates pulls his forelock, and receives the same gracious return, | give for the coat, and in what money did he pay for it? here S 
Mr. Carruthers all the time bristling with the sense of his own | achance. Mr. Evans remembers that he “ gev fifty-three and six 
importance, and inwardly wishing that he could tell gardeners, for the over-coat, and handed in a ten-pun’ note for change.” A 
lodge-keeper, and every one they met that his companion had | ten-pound note, which, as Mr. Evans, by a further tremendous 
come from the Home Office, and that they were about together to | effort, recollects, had ‘‘the stamp of our post-office on it, as IT 
investigate a most important case of murder. Mr. Dalrymple, on | pinted out to the gent at the time.” Was the note there? No; 
the contrary, seems to have forgotten all about the actual business | Mr. Evans had paid it into the County Bank to his little account 
under treatment, and might be a friend come on a few days’ visit. | with some other money, but he quite recollected the post-office 
He admires the scenery, asks about the shooting, gives his opinion | stamp being on it. ° 4 
on the rising crops, talks of the politics rife in the neighborhood, Mr. Carruthers thinks this a great point, but is dashed by Mr. 
showing, by-the-way, a keen knowledge of their details, and never | Dalrymple’s telling him, on their way from the tailor’s, that all 
for an instant refers to the object of their inquiry until they are | bank-notes passing through post-offices receive the official stamp. 
nearing the town, when he suggests that they had better alight | This statement is corroborated at the Amherst Post Office, where — 
short of their destination, and proceed on foot there. ‘There is no | no money-order of that amount, or of any thing equivalent to that 
particular reason for this, as probably Mr. Dalrymple knows ; but | amount, has been recently paid, the remittances in that form being, — 
he has never yet pursued an af and n rious investigation | as the post-master explains, generally to the canal boatmen or the 
in a barouche, and it seems to”him & proceeding. So} railway people, and of small value. ‘ 
Mr. Carruthers, deferring in a r to his visitor’s So there the clew fails suddenly and entirely, and Mr. Carruthers — 
wishes, but, at the same time, walking him as though he | and Mr. Dalrymple again mount the big swinging barouche and > 
had him in charge, they alight from the carriage, bidding the ser- | are driven back to Poynings todinner, which meal is not, however, 
vant to wait, and walk into the town, directing their steps toward | graced by the presence of either of the ladies ; for Mrs, Carruthers 
Evans, tailor. is too ill to leave her room, and Clare is in attendance on her. So 
Evans, tailor, coatless, as is his wont, and with his thumbs stuck | the gentlemen eat a solemn dinner by themselves, and talk asolemn 
in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, is standing at his door, and nversation ; and at eight o’clock Mr. Dalrymple goes away, driven — 
greets Mr. Carruthers with as much bow as is possible to his stout | by Gibson, coachman, in the carriage, and turning over in his mind 
figure. Could they speak to him for a moment? by all manner of | how best to make something out of the uneventful day for the in-_ 
means ; will Mr. Carruthers walk into the back shop? where Miss | formation of the Home Secretary. eo ee 
Evans, a buxom girl with many shaking curls, is discovered work- That dignitary occupies also much of the attention of Mr. Car-— 
ing a pair of Berlin wool slippers, ata glance too small for her | ruthers, left in dignified solitude in the dining-room before the 
father, and is put to flight with much blushing and giggling. | decanters of wine and the dishes of fruit, oblivious of his wife’s 
The two gentlemen seat themselves in the old-fashioned black | indisposition, and wholly unobservant of the curiosity with which 
horse-hair chairs, and Mr, Evans, a little excited, stands by them | Mr. Downing, his butler and body-servant, surveys him on enter- 
with his thumbs in his arm-holes, and flaps his hands occasionally | ing the room to suggest the taking of tea. Very unusual is it for 
as though they were fins. the Poynings servants to regard their master with curiosity, or 
This gentleman, Mr. Evans,” says Mr. Carruthers—giving this | indeed with any feeling that bears the semblance of interest ; but, © 
happy specimen of his acumen and discretion in a loud and pomp- | be the cause what it may, there is no mistaking the present ex- 
ous tone—‘‘ has come from Lord Wolstenholme, the Secretary of | pression of Downing’s face. Surprise, curiosity, and something — 
State for the Home Department.” Mr.«Evans gives a fine-flap, in- | which, if it must be called fear, is the pleasant and excited rm 
dicative of profound respect. ‘‘ He has been sent here to—” of that feeling, prompt Mr. Downing to look fixedly at his master, 
“Will you permit me in the very mildest manner to interrupt | who sits back in his chair in an attitude of magisterial cogitatio: Pi 
you, my dear Sir?” says Mr. Dalrymple, in dulcet accents. ‘‘ You | twirling his heavy gold eye-glass in his bony white hands, and los 
put the matter admirably—-from the magisterial point of view— | in something which resembles thought more closely than Mr. 
but perhaps if I were just to— You have no objection? Thank | ruther’s mental occupation can ordinarily be said to do. Ther 
you! You’ve lived a long time in Amherst, Mr. Evans?” sits until he resolves to take his niece Clare into confiden 
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‘“‘Pve been a master tailor here, Sir, forty-three years last Mich- | her of the visit he has received from the gentleman from the Home | 
aelmas.” Office, and ask her whether she can make anything of it, 7 hich 

‘‘Rorty-three years! Long time, indeed! And yov’re the tailor | resolution attained, and finding by his watch that the hour is half-_ 
of the neighborhood, eh?” past ten, and that therefore a Carruthers of Poynings may -etire to 


“Well, Sir, I think I may say we make for all the gentry round | rest if he chooses without indecorum, the worthy gentleman creaks 
—Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, Sir, and Sir Thomas Boldero, | wp stairs to his room, and in a few minuies is sleeping the sleep of — 
and—” : the just. Mrs, Carruthers—Clare having been some time previ 

‘Of course—of course! You’ve a gold-printed label, I think, | ously dismissed from the room—also seems to sleep soundly ; at 
which you generally sew on to all goods made by you?” least her husband has seen that her eyes are closed. me) yiel 

“We have, Sir—that same. With my name upon it.” Her rest, real or pretended, would have been none the calmer — 
_ “With your name upon it. Just so! Now, I suppose that label | had she been able to see her faithful old servant pacing up ¢ nd 
is ngver sewed on to any thing which has not been either made or | down the housekeeper’s room, and wringing her withered hands — 
sold by you?” in an agony of distress ; for the servant who had Pikes eect - 

“Which has not been made, Sir! We don’t sell any thing ex- | with Mr. Carruthers and his mysterious visitor im the morning, had | 
cept our own make—Bvans of Amherst don’t.” learned the meaning and purpose of the two gentlemen’s visit to 

“Exactly ; and very proper, too.” To Mr, Carruthers : ‘‘ Set- | Evans, the tailor, and had made it the subject of a lively and sen- 
tles one point, my dear Sir—must have been made here! Now, | sational conversation in the servants’ hall. ea 
Mr. Evans, you make all sorts of coats, of course, blue Witney Mrs. Brookes had heard of the occurrence two or three times 
over-coats among the number?” in the course of the preceding day, but she had given it little 

Mr. Evans, after a hesitating fin-flap, says: ‘‘ A blue Whitney | attention. She was in her own room when the servants returned. 
over-coat, Sir, is a article seldom if ever called for in these parts, | with the carriage. which had taken Mr. Dalrymple to the re il- 
I shouldn’t say we’d made one within the last two years—least- | way station, having visited her mistress for the last time that 


ways, more than one.” evening, and was thinking, sadly enongh, of George, when the 





i But you think you didimaled ove?! entrance of the upper house-maid, her eager face brimful of news, 
_ ‘there were one, Sir, made to order from a party that was stay- | disturbed her. } 
ing at the lion.” “Oh, Mrs. Brooks,” she began, ‘‘do you know who that gentle-. 

__ staying at the Lyon? The inn, of course, where I slept last | man was as dined here, and went to town with master?” 4 
night. How long ago was that?” “No, I don’t,” said Mrs. Brookes, with some curiosity; “do 





“That were two years ago, Sir.” you?” 
“That won’t do!” cries Mr. Dalrymple, in disappointed tone, -“ Not exactly; but Thomas says Home Office were wrote on | 
; wo years ago that it were made and that the party was at the | his card, and Home Office has something to do with finding people | 
Lion, The coat was sold less than three months ago,” out when they’ve been a-doing any thing.” see > 
= 1 a it? To whom?” Mrs. Brookes began to feel uncomfortable, 
0 a stranger—a slim young gent who came in here one day “What do you mean?” she said. ‘*Who’s been doing any 
promiscuous, and wanted an over-coat, He had that blue Witney, | thing that wants finding out?” . * 
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a Now my dear Mr. BE ig M “Nothing as I knows,” replied Martha, looking knowing and 
aa aL Ly ° « 5 Says vit alr i ) é i i ; ry 66 7 7 € » . 
Ha Relily on Mr. Ef oa y te ‘ says Mr. Dali ymple, laying his | mysterious. Only, you know, that murder as Mr. Downing read 
Rares Webra: uvans's snirt-sleeve, and looking up from | us the inquest of, and how it’s a foreigner as has been killed be- 
a fad attra 64 a ie yap Kipp ; aay " ae ’ 5 Be Se a » +) 
1S bushy brows into the old man’s face, ‘‘ just try and | cause he wouldn’t help to blow up the King of France ; at least, 
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there’s something of that in it. Well, Mr. Downing thinks as the 
gentleman come about that.” 

** About that, here?” said Mrs. Brookes. ‘‘ Whatever has put 
such a notion into Mr. Downing’s head as that?” 

** Well, Mrs. Brookes, this is it: they’re all talking about it in 
the hall, and so I thought ’d just come and tell you. 
the stranger gentleman didn’t take the carriage right on into town ; 
they got out just inside the pike, and went on by themselves ; and 
when they came back master he looked very red and grand-look- 
ing, and the strange gentleman he looked as if he was rare disap- 
pointed and put out, and, as he was a-shutting the door of the 
b’rouche, Thomas heard him saying: ‘No, no; there is nothing 
more to be done. Evans was our only chance, and he’s no use.’ 
So nat’rally Thomas wonders whatever they’ve been about, and 
what was their business with Evans; so he and coachman wasn’t 
sorry this evening when the strange gentleman-was gone by the 
train, and they see Evans a-loungin’ about, a-flapping his hands, 
which he’s always doing of it, up by the station. He were lookin’ 

at the strange gentleman as sharp as they drove up to the bookin’- 
office ; and when they came out, there he were, and coachman tells 
7em all about it.” 
** All about what?” asks Mrs. Brookes, sharply. 

** All about what brought master and the other gentleman to his 
shop; and it’s his belief as master said more than the other 

eee wanted him to say; for master let out as how a murder 

d something to do with the business.” : 

*“What business, Martha? Do tell me what you mean if you 

know anything from Evans about a murder?” 
Bey « Lor’, ma’am, it weren’t about the murder; it were about the 
coat! Master told Evans as how there had been a murder, and 
the other gentleman took master up rather shorter, Evans thinks, 
‘than masier is accustomed to be took, and asked him no end of 
-questions—did he make such and such coats? and who did he sell 
*em to? and partic’lar did he sell Witney coats? which Mr. Evans 
80 d he didn’t in general, and had only sold one in two years, 
hich the strange gentleman wanted to know what sort of gent 
had had it, and were he young or old, or good-looking or or’nary, 
and a mort of questions ; wherein Evans answered him to the best 
of his ability, but, being a man of his word, he couldn’t make it 
) clearer than he could.” 
* What did he make clear?” asked Mrs. Brookes, ‘‘Two years 
ime to remember the sale of a coat.” 



























it it were two years made.” 


Mr. Evans not succeed in describing the person who 
bthe coat, then?” . 
thinks not; but he says he should know him again im- 


CO 
nmitten of a murder. 
ke, J should say !” 


‘in it?” asked Mrs, Brookes. 


ple has put it into his hands.” 
‘When he has done with the paper ask him to let me see it, 


of 


the matter. 


Downing finds out things that nobody else can sce.” 


~ butler, and she did not like to hear his discretion aspersed. 


yhy 










Brookes?” 


stron 

_ Poynings in the matter, it was still a great privilege to be “in ‘ 

* 

pater? of a coat at A 
ma 


ightily ; they discuss 


> 


erst by the murderer. 


Master and | 


want me to listen to you any longer. How could Mr. Carruthers | 


’t so long since it were sold. Mr. Evans sold it six 


ago, b 
Brodkes's heart gave a great bound, and her old eyes grew 
out she was a brave woman, and Martha, house-maid, was a 


f he saw him. The strange gentleman didn’t seem 
eased that his memory was so short; but lor’, who’s to 
yall about the eyeses and the noses of every body as comes 
4 coat, or what not ?—partic’lar if you don’t know as he’s 
If you did, why, you’d look at 


Mr. Downing got the paper with the murder of the 


2s, he have; he’s just been reading it all over again in the 
__And he says as how master’s in a brown study, as he calls 
only it’s in the dining-room, and he’s sure as the finding-out 


a. Very likely this stranger’s visit has nothing to do with 


_ Martha was an admirer and partisan of Mr. Downing, from the 
- humble and discreet distance which divides a house-maid from a 


_ “Tt looks as if he was right this time, however,” she replied ; 
‘though it wasn’t Tim the tinker as stole Sir Thomas’s spoons, 

which Mr. Downing never had a good opinion of him ; but when 
_ there ain’t nothing clearer than the person who was secn at the 
 eating-house with the victim had on a coat as Evans made, it looks 
‘as if he wasn’t altogether in the wrong, now don’t it, Mrs. 


Mrs. Brookes could not deny that it looked very like that 
plimentary conclusion, and her brave old heart almost died 
hin her. But she kept down her fear and horror, and dismissed 
artha, telling her to bring her the paper as soon as she could. 
The woman returned in a few moments, laid the newspaper beside 
Mrs. Brookes, and then went off to enjoy a continuation of the 

gossip of the servants’ hall. Very exciting and delightful that 
gossip was; for though the servants had no inkling of the terribly 
interest, the awfully near connection, which existed for 
SO 
important an affair by even the slender link formed by the probable 
They enjoyed 
it over and over again, assigning to 
| the murdered man every grade of rank short of royalty, and all the 
virtues posible to human nature. The women, were particularly 
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eloquent and sympathizing, and Martha ‘quite cried” as she 
speculated on the great probability of there being a broken-hearted 
sweetheart in the case. 

In the housekeeper’s room Mrs. Brookes sat poring over the 
terrible story, to which she had listened carelessly on the previous 
day, as the servants talked it vaguely over. From the first words 
Martha had spoken her fears had arisen, and now they were 
growing every instant to the terrible certainty of conviction. What 
if the wretched young man, who had already been the cause of so 
much misery, had added this fearful crime to the long catalogue of 
his follies and sins? 

All the household sleeps, and the silence of the night is in every 
room but one. There Mrs. Brookes sits by the table with the news- 
paper spread before her, lost in a labyrinth of fear and anguish ; 
and from time to time her grief find words, such as: 

‘‘How shall I tell her? How shall I warn her? 


O George, 
O my boy! my boy !” 





CHAPTER III, 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Mr. CARRUTHERS was an early man ; no danger of any skulking 
among the numerous hands which found employment on the 
Poynings estate. If the eye of the master be indeed the spur of 
the servant, Mr. Carruthers’s dependents had quite enough of that 
stimulant. He made his rounds every morning at an hour 
which the indoor servants, who were obliged to have breakfast 
ready on his return, considered heathenish, and the outdoor servants 
declared savored of slave-driving. Mrs. Brookes knew that she 
should have no difficulty in procuring a private interview with her 
mistress on the morning following Mr. Dalrymple’s visit, as an 
hour and a half always elapsed between Mr. Carruthers’s leaving 
the house and his wife’s ringing for her maid. The old woman 
looked worn and weary and very old as she peered from behind 
a red-cloth door, which shut off the corridor on which Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s dressing-room opened from the grand gallery, and watched 
her master take his creaking way down the staircase, looking as 
he went more full of sel®importance than usual, and treading 
more heavily, as if the weight of the Home Office communication 
had got into his boots. 

When he had disappeared, and she had heard the click of the 
lock as he opened the great door and went out into the pure fresh 
morning air, Mrs. Brookes emerged from behind the partition 
door, and softly took the way to Mrs. Carruthers’s bedroom. The 
outer door was slightly open, the heavy silken curtain within 
hung closely over the aperture. The old woman pushed it gently 
aside, and, noiselessly crossing the room, drew the window curtain, 
and let in sufficient light to allow her to see Mrs. Carruthers was 
still sleeping. Her face, pale, and even in repose bearing a trou- 
bled expression, was turned toward the old woman, who seated 
hersélf in an arm-chair beside the bed, and looked silently and 
sadly on the features whose richest bloom and earliest sign of 
fading she had so faithfully watched. 

«How am I to tell her?” she thought. ‘‘How am I to make 
her see what I see, suspect what I suspect? and yet she must 
know all, for the least imprudence, a moment’s forgetfulness, 
would ruin him. How am [ to tell her?” 

The silver bell of a little French clock on the chimney-piece 
rang out the hour melodiously, but its warning struck upon the 
old woman’s ear menacingly. There was much to do, and little 
time to do it in; she must not hesitate longer. So she laid her 
withered, blanched old hand upon the polished, ivory-white fingers 
of the sleeper, lying with the purposelessness of deep sleep upon 
the coverlet, and addressed her as she had been used to do in her 
girlhood, and her early desolate widowhood, when her humble 
friend had been well-nigh her only one. 

‘My dear,” she said, ‘‘my dear.” Mrs. Carruthers’s hand 
twitched in her light grasp; she turned her head away with a 
troubled sigh, but yet did not wake. The old woman spoke again : 
‘«My dear, I have something to say to you.” 

Then Mrs. Carruthers awoke fully, and to an instantaneous com- 
prehension that something was wrong. All her fears, all her sus- 
picions of the day before, returned to her mind in one flash of ap- 
prehension, and she sat up white and breathless, 

‘‘ What is it, Ellen? Has he found out? Does he know?” 

“Who? What do you mean?” 

‘‘Mr. Carruthers. Does he know George was here ?” 

‘‘God forbid !” said the old woman, in a trembling tone. 

She felt the task she had before her almost beyond her power of 
execution. But her mistress’s question, her instinctive fear, had 
given her a little help. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘he knows nothing, and God send he may 
neither know nor suspect anything about our dear boy ;. but you 
must be quict now and listen to me, for I must have said my say 
before Dixon comes—she must not find me here.” 

«Why are you here?” asked Mrs. Carruthers, who had sat up 
in bed, and was now looking at the old woman with a face which 
had no more trace of color than the pillow from which it had just 
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been raised. ‘‘Tell me, Ellen; do not keep me in suspense. Is 
anything wrong about George? It must concern him, whatever 
it is.” 

“My dear,” began Mrs. Brookes—and now she held the slender 
fingers tightly in her withered palm—‘‘ I fear there is something 
very wrong with George.” ; : 

«Tg he—is he dead?” asked the mother, in a faint voice. 

‘©No, no; he is well and safe, and far away from this, I hope 
and trust.” 

Mrs. Carruthers made no answer, but she gazed at her old friend 
with irresistible, pitiful entreaty. Mrs. Brookes answered the 
dumb appeal, } 

«Yes, my dear, I’ll tell you all, I must, for his sake. Do you 
know what was the business that brought that strange gentleman 
here, he that went out with master, and dined here last night? 
No, you don’t. I thought not. Thank God, you have got no hint 
of it from any one but me.” } 

“Go on, go on,” said Mrs. Carruthers, in a yet. fainter voice, 

““Do you remember, when George was here in February, you 
gave him money to buy a coat?” 

«‘ Yes,” Mrs. Carruthers rather sighed than said. 

“He bought one at Evans’s, and he was remarked by the old 
man, who would know him again if he saw him. The business on 
which the strange gentleman came to master was to get him to 
help, as a magistrate, in finding the person who bought that coat 
at EKvans’s, Amherst.” 

“But why? What has he done? How was the coat known ?” 

& My dear,” said Mrs. Brookes—and now she laid one arm gently 
round her mistress’s shoulder as she leaned against the pillows— 
‘*the wearer of that coat is suspected of having murdered a man, 
whose body was found by the river-side in London the other day.” 

«“My God!” moaned the mother, and a hue as of death over- 
spread her features. 

«My dear, he didn’t doit. I’msure he didn’t doit. Iwouldstake 
my soul upon it ; it is some dreadful mistake. Keep up until I have 
done, for God’s sake and George’s sake, keep up —-remember there 
is no danger unless you lose courage and give them a hint of any 
thing. Be sure we shall find he has sold the coat to some one else, 
and that some one has done this dreadful thing. But you must keep 
up—here, let me bathe your face and hands while I am talking, and 
then T’ll go away, and when Dixon comes you must just say you 
are not well, and don’t mean to get up to breakfast, and then I shall 
have an excuse for coming to you. There! you are better now, I 
am sure. Yes, yes, don’t try to speak; I'll tell you without ask- 
ing,” she went on in a rapid whisper. ‘‘The strange gentleman 
and master saw Hyans, and he told them when he sold the coat, 
and the sort of person he sold it to; but Gibson and Thomas say 
he could not haye told them distinct, for they heard the strange 
gentleman saying to master, in the carriage, that the description 
was of nouse. And Iam certain sure that there is not the least 
suspicion that he has ever been in Amherst since he bought the 
coat.” 

*‘T don’t understand,” stammered Mrs. Carruthers. ‘‘ When— 
when did this happen ?” 

‘* A few days ago ; it’s all in the papers.” 

Mrs. Carruthers groaned. 

*‘ Nothing about George, but about finding the body and the 
coat. Itis all here.” The old woman took a tightly folded news-. 
paper from her pocket. he light was too dim for her to read its 
contents to her mistress, who was wholly incapable of reading 
them herself. Mrs. Brookes, paper in hand, was going to the 
window to withdraw the curtain completely, when she paused. 
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Carruthers know as she’s to make tea this morning for master, all 
to their two selves, which he won’t like it, I dare say.” 

Then the talkative damsel went her way to Miss Carruthers’s 
room, and Mrs. Brookes hurried to that of her unhappy mistress. 
She had again raised herself in the bed, and was looking eagerly 
toward the door, with hollow, haggard eyes, and lips ashy pale, 
whose trembling she in vain tried to control. — 

‘Lock both doors, Ellen,” she said, ‘‘ and tell me all, 
the paper ; I can read it—I can indeed.” : 

She took it, and read it steadily through—readit with the same 
horrible emotion, a thousand times intensified, which had agitated 
the faithful servant a few hours previously. Standing by the bed- 
side, Mrs. Brookes gazed upon her pale, convulsed features as she 
read, and every, as she saw the increasing agony which they be- 
trayed, she murmured, in accents of earnest entreaty : 

‘Don’t, my dear, for God’s sake, don’t, not for a moment, don’t 
you believe it. He sold the coat, depend upon it. It looks very 
bad, very black and bad, but you may be sure there’s no truth in 
it. He sold the coat.” 

She spoke to deaf ears. When Mrs, Carruthers had read the 
last line of the account of the inquest on the body of the unknown 
man, the paper dropped from her hand ; she turnea upon the old 
nurse a face which, from that moment, she never had the power 
to forget, and said : 

**« He wore I saw it on him on Friday ;” and the next moment 
slipped down among the pillows, and lay as insensible as a stone. 

The old woman gave no alarm, called for no assistance, but 
silently and steadily applied herself to recalling Mrs. Carruthers — 
to consciousness. She had no fear of interruption. Mr. Car-— 
ruthers invariably went direct to the breakfast room on returning — 
from his morning tour of inspection, and Clare would not visit 
Mrs. Carruthers in her own apartment unasked. So Mrs, Brookes © 
set the windows and doors wide open, and let the sweet morning. 
air fan the insensible face while she applied all the remedies at — 
hand. At length Mrs. Carruthers sighed deeply, opened her eyes, 
and raised her hand to her forehead, where it came in contact with 
the wet hair. ag 6 eae 

‘‘Hush, my dear,” said Mrs. Brookes, as she made an almost — 
inarticulate attempt to speak. ‘‘Do not try to say anything yet, 
Lie quite still until you are better.” Mer te 

Mrs. Carruthers closed her eyes again and kept silent. W. 
after an interval, she began to look more lifelike, the old w 
said, softly : Sot thas ir, ae 

** You must not give way again like this, for George’s sake. rT. 
don’t care about his wearing the coat. I know it looks bad, but it — 
is a mistake, I am quite sure. Don’t I know the boy ll as_ 
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you do, and maybe better, and don’t I know his tender » wit 
all his wildness, and that he never shed a fellow-creature’s blood | 
in anger, or for any other reason? But it’s plain he is suspecte “a 
not he, for they don’t know him, thank God! but the man that — 
wore the coat, and we must warn him, and keep it from maste: 
Master would go mad, I think, if anything like suspicion 
grace came of Master George, more than the disgrace he th t] 
poor boy’s goings on already. You must keep steady and compose: 
my dear, and you must write to him, Are you listening 
Do you understand me?” asked the old woman, anxio 
Mrs. Carruthers’s eyes were wild and wandering, and and 
twitched convulsively in her grasp. OS lie aH 
«Yes, yes,” she murmured ; ‘‘ but I tell you, Ellen, he wore | 1€ 
coat--my boy wore the coat.” _ 1 ry Ne Oe acne 
‘And J tell you I don’t care whether he wore the coat or not,” 
repeated Mrs. Brookes, emphatically. ‘*‘ He can explain that, no 






















doubt of it ; but he must be kept out of trouble, and you must be 
kept out of trouble, and the only way to do, that is to let _him know 
what brought the strange gentleman to Poynings, and what he and — 
master found out. Remember, he never did this thing : aN o 
dear, he has been in bad hands lately, you know that ; for haven’t — 
you suffered in getting him out of them, and I don’t say but that — 


““No,” she said ; ‘‘ Dixon will be here too soon. Better that 
you should ring for her at once and send her for me. Can you do 
this;my dear? keeping yourself up by remembering that this is 
only some dreadful mistake, and that George never did it—no, no 
more than you did. Can you let me go away for a few minutes, 
and then come back to you? Remember, we can not be too care- 


ful, for his sake, and if Dixon found me here at an unusual hour I’m afraid there can’t — 


the servants would know that there is some secret or another be- 
tween us.” 

“TI can bear anything—I can do anything you tell me,” was Mrs. 
Carruthers’s answer, in a whisper. 

‘| Well, then, first lie down, and I will close the curtains and 
leave you. When I have had time to get to my room ring for 
Dixon, Tell her you are ill. When she lets the light in she will 
see that for herself, and desire her to send me to you. 

In another minute the room was once more in: darkness, and 
Mrs. Brookes went down the grand staircase, in order to avoid 
meeting any of the servants, crossed the hall, and gained her own 
apartment without being observed. A short time, but long to her 
impatience, had elapsed, when Mrs. Carruthers’s maid knocked at 
the door, and having received permission to enter, came in with 
an Important face, She delivered the message which Mrs. Brookes 
was expecting, and added that she had never seen her lady look so 
ill in all her born days. 

** Looks more like a corpse, I do assure you, than like the lady 
as 1 undressed last night, and circles under her eyes, dreadful, I 
only hope it ain’t typhus, for ’m dreadful nervous, not being used 
to sickness, which indeed I never engaged for, But, if you please, 
Mrs, Brookes, you was to go to her immediate, and I’m to let Miss 


he may be mixed up with them that did. 
be any doubt of that, and he must be warned. Try and think of 
what he told you about himself, not only just now, but when h ’ 
came here before, and you will see some light, I am sure.” 
But Mrs. Carruthers could not think of anything, could not re- — 
member anything, could see no light. A deadly, horrible convic- 
tion had seized upon her, iron fingers clutched her heart, a faint 
sickening terror held her captive in body and spirit; and asthe — 
old woman gazed at her, and found her incapable of answering, 
the fear that her mistress was dying then and there before her 
eyes took possession of her, She folded up the newspaper which 
had fallen from Mrs. Carruther’s hand upon the bed, replaced it 
in her pocket, and rang the bell for Dixon. 
‘*My mistress is very ill,” she said, when Dixon entered the 
room. ‘‘ You had better go and find master, and send him here. 
Tell him to send for Dr. Munns at once.” | 
Dixon gave a frightened, sympathizing glance at the ‘figure on — 
the bed, over which the old woman was bending with sueh kindly 
solicitude, and then departed on her errand, She found Mr, Car- - 
ruthers still in the breakfast-room. He was seated at the table, 
and held in his hand a newspaper, from which he had evidently 
been reading, when Dixon knocked at the door ; for he was hold- 
ing it sligh iy as.de, and poising his gold eye-glass in the other . 
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hand, when the woman entered. Mr. Carruthers was unaccus- 
tomed to being disturbed, and he did not like it, so that it was in 
a tone of some impatience that he said : 

** Well, Dixon, what do you want?” 

“Tf you please, Sir,” replied Dixon, hesitatingly, ‘“‘ my Pitktreas 
is not well.” 

**So I hear,” returned her master; ‘‘ she sent word she did not 
mean to appear at breakfast.” He said it rather huffily, for not to 
appear at breakfast was, in Mr. Carruthers’s eyes, not to have a 
well-regulated mind, and not to have a well-reg ulated mind was 
very lamentable and shocking indoed. 

“Yes, Sir,” Dixon went on, ‘‘ but I’m afraid she’s very ill in- 
deed. She has been fainting this long time, Sir, and Mrs, Brookes 
can’t bring her to at all. She sent me to ask you to send for Dr. 
Munns at once, and will you have the goodness to step up and see 
my mistress, Sir?” 

“« God bless my soul !” said Mr. Carruthers, pettishly, but rising 
as he spoke, and pushing his chair away. ‘‘ This is very strange ; 
she has been exposing herself to cold, I suppose. Yes, yes, go 
on, and tell Mrs. Brookes I am coming as soon as I send Gibson 
for Dr. Munns.” 

Dixon left the room, and Mr. Carruthers rang the bell, and 

_ desired that the coachman should attend him immediately. When 
Dixon had entered the breakfast-room Clare Carruthers had been 
standing by the window, looking out on the garden, her back 
turned toward her uncle. She bad not looked yound once during 
the colloquy between her uncle and his wife’s maid, but she re- 

saint niotionless. Now Mr, Carruthers addressed her, 

. : “Clare,” he said, “you had better go to Mrs. Carruthers.” But 

_ his niece was no longer in the room; she had softly opened the 

_ French window, and passed into the flower- garden, carrying 

among the sweet, opening owers of the early summer and into 

‘the serene air a face which might have vied in its rigid terror 

2 with the face up stairs. When Mr. Carruthers had come in that 

morning, and joined Clare in the pretty breakfast-room, he was in 

‘an unusually pleasant mood, and had greeted his niece with un- 

emmon kindness. He had found every thing in good order out 
of doors. No advantage had been taken of his absence to neglect 

e inexorable sweepings and rollings, the clippings and irim- 

, the gardening and grooming. So Mr. Carruthers was in 

-humor i in consequence, and also because he was still nourish- 

the secret sense of his own importance, which had sprung up 
is magisterial breast under the flattering influence of Mr. 
rymple’s visit. So when he saw Clare seated before the break- 

t ale oye king in her simple, pretty morning dress as fair 

1 as the morning itself, and when he received an intima- 

@ was not to expect to see his wife at breakfast, he re- 

> resolution he had made last night, and determined to 
he subject of Mr. Dalrymple’s visit to his niece without 





















‘pile of letters and newspapers lay on a salver beside Mr. Car- 
_ ruthers’s plate, but he did not attend to the til he had made a 
Very. respectable beginning in the way of beat He talked to 
4 Clare i in a pleasant tone, and presently as her if she had been 
_ looki ig at the London papers during the last few days. Clare re- 
ae hat she seldom read anything beyond the deaths, births, 
and iages, and an occasional leader, and had not read even 
ae ubh while she had been at the Sycamores. 
_ “Why do you ask uncle?” she said, ‘‘Is there any Paaiealar 
" news?” . 
pf Why, yes, there is,” replied Mr. Carruthers, pompously. 
“‘There is a matter attracting public attention just now in which 
I am, strange to say, a good deal interested—in which responsi- 
bility has been laid on me, indeed, in a way which, though flat- 
tering-—very flattering indeed—is, at the same time, embarras- 


Mr. Carruthers became more and more pompous with every 
word he spoke. Clare could not repress a disrespectful notion 
that he bore an absurd resemblance to the turkey-cock whose 
struttings and gopblings had often amused her in the poultry- 
yard, as he mouthed his words and moved his chin about in his 


stiff and spotless cravat. His niece was rather surprised by the | 


_ matter of his discourse, as she was not accustomed to associate the 

i idea of importance to society at large with Mr. Carruthers of Poy- 
_ nings, and cherished a rather settled conviction that, mighty poten- 
_ tate as he was within the handsome gates of Poynings, the world 
outside wagged very independently of him, She looked up at 
him with an expression of interest and also of surprise, but for- 
tunately she did not give utterance to the latter and certainly pre- 
dominant sentiment. 
“The fact is,” said Mr. Carruthers, ‘‘a murder has been com- 

mitted in London under very peculiar circumstances. It is a most 
. mysterious affair, and the only solution of the mystery hitherto sug- 
gested is that the motive is political.” 
ca He paused, cleared his throat, once more settled his chin com- 
fortably, and went on, whi Clare listened, wondering more and 
more how such a matter could affect her uncle. She was 4 gentle- 
hearted girl, but not in the least silly, and quite free from any sort 
_of affectation ; so she expressed no horror or emotion at the mere 

distract idea of the murder, as a more young-ladyish young lady 
; would have done. 
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**Yes, uncle?” she said, simply, as he paused. Mr. Carruthers 
continued : 

‘The murdered man was found by the river-side, stabbed and 
robbed of whatever money and jewelry he had possessed. He was 
a good-looking man, young, and evidently a foreigner ; but there 
were no means of identifying the body, and the inquest was ad- 
journed—in fact, is still ad journed. ie 

“What an awful death to come by in a strange country !” said 
Clare, solemnly. ‘‘ How dreadful to think that his friends and 
relatives will perhaps never know his fate! But how did they 
know the poor creature was a foreigner, uncle?” 

‘‘ By his dress, my dear. It appears he had on a fur-lined coat 
with a hood—quite a foreign article of dress; and the only person 
at the inquest able to throw any light on the crime was a waiter at 
an eating-house in the Strand, who said that the murdered man 
had dined there on a certain evening—last Thursday, I believe— 
and had worn the fur coat, and spoken i in a peculiar squeaky voice. 
The waiter felt sure he was not an Englishman, though he spoke 
good English. So the inquest was adjourned in order to get more 
evidence, if possible, as to the identity of the murdered man, and 
also that of the last person who had been seen in his company. 
And this brings me to the matter in which I am interested.” 

Clare watched her uncle with astonishment as he rose from his 
chair and planted himself upon the hearth-rug before the fire- 
place, now adorned with its summer ornaments of plants and 
flowers, and draped in muslin. Taking up the familiar British at- 
titude, and looking, if possible, more than ever pompous, Mr. 
Carruthers proceeded ; 

‘You will be surprised to learn, Clare, that the visit of the 
gentleman who came here yesterday, and with whom I went out, 
had reference to this murder.” 

‘How, uncle?” exclaimed Clare. ‘‘ What on earth have you, 
or has any one here, to do with it?” 

‘* Wait until I have done, and you will see,” said Mr. Carruthers, 
in atone of stately rebuke. ‘‘'The last person seen in the com- 
pany of the man afterward found murdered, and who dined with 
him at the tavern, wore a coat which the waiter who recognized 
the body had chanced to notice particularly. The appearance of 
this person the man failed in describing with much distinctness, 
but he was quite positive about the coat, which he had taken 
from the man and hung up ona peg with his own hands. And 
now; Clare, I am coming to the strangest part of this strange 
story.” 

The girl listened with interest indeed, and with attention, but 
still wondering how her uncle could be involved in the matter, 
and perhaps fecling a little impatient at the slowness with which, 
in his self-importance, he told the story. 

“‘T was much surprised,” continued Mr. Carruthers, ‘to find in 
the gentleman who came here yesterday, and whose name was 
Dalrymple, an emissary from the Home Office, intrusted py Lord 
Wolstenholme with a special mission to me”—impossible to de- 
scribe the pomposity of Mr. Carruthers’s expression and utterance 
at this point—‘‘to me. He came to request me to assist him in 
investigating this most intricate and important case. It is not a 
mere police ease, you must understand, my dear. The probability 
is that the murdered man is a political refugee, and that the 
crime has been perpetrated ” (Mr. Carruthers brought out the word 
with indiscribable relish) ‘‘ by a member of one of the secret so- 
cieties in revenge for the defection of the victim, or in apprehen- 
sion of his betrayal of the cause,’ 

‘‘ What cause, uncle?” asked Clare, innocently. She was not of 
a sensational turn of mind, had no fancy for horrors as horrors, 
and was getting a little tired of her uncle’s story. 

‘*God knows, my dear; some of their liberty, fraternity, and 
eqality nonsense, I suppose. At all events, this is the supposition, 
and to ask my aid i in investigating the only clew in the possession 
of the government was the object of Mr. Dalrymple’s visig yester- 
day. The man who was seen in the company of the murdered 
man by the waiter at the tavern, and who went away with him, 
wore a coat made by Evans of Amherst. You know him, Clare, 
the old man who does so much of our work here. I went to his 
shop with Mr. Dalrymple, and we found out all about the coat. 
He remembered it exactly, by the description, and told us when 
he had made it, two years ago, and when he had sold it, six weeks 
ago, to a person who paid for it with a ten- pound note with the 
Post-office stamp upon it. The old man is not very bright, how- 
ever ; for though he remembered the circumstance, ‘and found the 
date in his day-book, he could not give anything like a clear de- 
scription of the man who had bought the coat. He could only teil 
us, in general terms, that he would certainly know him again if he 
should see. him ; but he talked about a rather tall young man, 
neither stout nor thin, neither ugly nor handsome, dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, in short, the kind of description which describes 
nothing. We came away as wise as we went, except in the matter 
of the date of the purchase of the coat. That does not help much 
toward the detection of the murderer, as a coat may change hands 

many times in six weeks if it has beon originally bought ‘by a du- 
bious person. The thing would have been to establish a likeness 
between the man described by Evans as the purchaser of the coat, 
and the man described by the waiter as the wearer of the coai at 
the tavern. But both descriptions are very vague.” 
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_ “What was the coat like?” asked Clare in a strange, deliberate 
tone. . on 

‘Tt was a blue Witney over-coat, with a label inside the collar 
bearing Evans’s name. The waiter at the tavern where the mur- 
dered man dined had read the name and remembered it. This led 
to their sending to me, and my being known to the authorities as 
a very active magistrate” (here Mr, Carruthers swelled and pouted 
again with importance) ‘‘they naturally communicated with me. 
The question is, now, how I am to justify the very flattering con- 
fidence which Lord Wolstenholme has placed in me. It is a diffi- 
cult question, and I have been considering it maturely,. Mr. 
Dalrymple seems to think the clew quite lost. But I am not dis- 
posed to let it rest: I am determined to set every possible engine 
at work to discover whether the description given by the waiter 
and that given by Evans tally with one another.” — 

‘You said the inquest was adjourned, | think,” said Clare. 

«Yes, until to-day ; but Mr. Dalrymple will not have learned 
anything. There will be an open verdict.” (Here Mr. Carruthers 
condescendingly explained to his niece the meaning of the 
term.) ‘‘And the affair will be left to be unravelled in time. I 
am anxious to do all I can toward that end; it is a duty I owe to 
society, to Lord Wolstenholme, and to myself.” 

Clare had risen from her chair and approached the window. 
Her uncle could not see her face, as he resumed his seat at the 
breakfast-table, and opened his letters in his usual deliberate and 
dignified manner. Being letters addressed to Mr. Carruthers of 
Poynings, they were of course, important ; but if they had not 
had that paramount claim to consideration, the communications in 
question might have been deemed dull and trivial. Whatever 
their nature, Clare Carruthers turned her head from the window 
and furtively watched her uncle during their perusal. THe read 
them with uplifted eyebrows and much use of his gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses, as his habit was, but then laid them down without 
comment, and took up a newspaper. 

‘“«T dare say we shall find something about the business in this,” 
he said, addressing his niece, but without turning his headin her 
direction, ‘‘Ah! [ thought so; here it is: ‘Mysterious circum- 
stance, extraordinary supineness and stupidity of the police; no 
one arrested on suspicion ; better arrest the wrong man, and tran- 
quilize the public mind, than arrest no one at all,’ I’m not con- 
vinced by that reasoning, I must say. What! No reason for re- 
garding the murder as a political assassination? Listen to this, 
Clare ;” and he read aloud, while she stood by the window, her 
back turned toward him, and listened, intently, greedily, with a 
terrible fear and sickness at her heart : 

“<< The supposition that this atrocious crime has been committed 
from political motives has, in our opinion, no foundation in proba- 
bility, and derives very little support from common-sense. The ap- 
pearance of the body, the fineness of the linen, the expensive quality 
of the attire, the torn condition of the breast and sleeves of the shirt, 
which seems plainly to indicate that studs, probably of value, had 
been wrenched violently out, the extreme improbability that an indi- 
vidual, so handsomely dressed as the murdered man, would have 
been out without money in his pocket, all indicate robbery at least ; 
and if perhaps more than robbery, certainly not less, to have been 
the motive of the crime. An absurd theory has been founded upon 
a peculiarity in the dress of the victim, and upon a remark made 
by the only witness at the inquest about his tone of voice. Noth- 


ing is more likely, in our opinion, than a complete miscarriage of 


justice in this atrocious case. Suspicion has been arbitrarily di- 
rected in one channel, and the result will be, probably, the total 
neglect of other and more likely ones. While the political murderer 
1s being theorized about and ‘‘ wanted,” the more ordinary criminal, 
the ruffian who kills for gain, and not for patrioiism or principle, 
is as likely as not to escupe comfortably, and enjoy his swag in some 
pleasant, unsuspected, and undisturbed retreat.’ 

**Now, I call this most unjustifiable,” said Mr. Carruthers, in a 
tone of dignified remonstrance and indignation, ‘‘ Really, the lib- 
erty of the press is going quite too far. ‘The government are con- 
vinced that the murder 7s political, and I can’t see—” 

It was at this point of Mr. Carruthers’s harangue that he was 
interrupted by his wife’s maid. When he again looked for Clare 
she had disappeared, nor did he or any of the frightened and agi- 
Sama household at Poynings see the young lady again for many 

ours. 
distressed at the condition in which Mrs. Carruthers was, also a 
little annoyed at that lady’s want of consideration in being ill, and 
unable to refrain from hinting, with much reserve and dignity of 
manner, that he was at present more than usually engaged in busi- 
ness of the last importance, which rendered it peculiarly unfortu- 
nate that he should have any additional care imposed on him— 
public importance, he took care to explain, and no less onerous 
than mysterious. But the worthy gentleman's pride and pompous- 
ness were soon snubbed by the extreme gravity of Dr. Munns’s 
manner, as he answered his inquiries and put questions in his turn 
relative to his patient. The Doctor was both alarmed and puzzied 
by Mrs. Carruthers’s state. He told her husband she was very 
seriously ill; he feared brain fever had already set in. Could Mr. 
Carruthers account for the seizure in any way? No, Mr. Carruth- 
ers could not; neither could the housekeeper, nor Mrs. Carruth- 
ers’s maid, both of whom were closely questioned, as having more 
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frequent access to that lady’s presence than any other members of 
the household. 

Had Mrs. Carruthers heard any distressing intelligence ? had she 
received a shock of any kind? the Doctor inquired. Mr. Carruth- 
ers appeared to sustain one from the question. Of course not ; 
certainly not; nothing of the kind, he replied, with some unre- 
pressed irritation of manner, and secretly regarded the bare sug- 
gestion of such a possibility as almost indecefit. Mrs. Carruthers 
of Poynings receive shocks indeed! The Doctor, who knew and 
disregarded his peculiarities, calmly pursued his inquiries unde- 
terred by Mr. Carruthers’s demeanor, and, finding that nothing 
particular had happened, acknowledged that, there being no ap- 
parent cause to which so sudden and serious an illness could be 
attributed, he was the more uneasy as to its probable result. 
Then Mr. Carruthers caught the infection of his alarm, and all the 
best side of his character, all the real love and appreciation of his 
wife, ordinarily overlaid by his egotism, came out in full force, 
and the stanchest stickler for domestic fealty could not have 
demanded greater solicitude than the frightened husband exhib- 
ited, 

In a wonderfully short space of time the house assumed the ap- 
pearance which illness always gives. The servants went about 
their work whispering, and the sitting-rooms were silent and de- 
serted. No one bestowed a thought on Clare. The attendants on 
the suffering woman, busily engaged in carrying out the orders 
aren chem ty Dr. Munns, who remained for several hours with 

is patient—the alarmed husband, who wandered about discon- 
solately between his own library and his wife’s room—all forgot 
the girl’s existence. It was very late—within a few minutes of 
the usual dinner-hour—an inflexible period at Poynings—when 
Clare Carruthers crossed the flower-garden, entered the house by 
the window through which she had left it, and stole gently up 
stairs to her own room, She threw her hat and shawl upon her 
bed, and went to her dressing-table. There she stood for seme 
minutes before the glass, holding her disordeyed hair back with 
her hands—there were bits of grass and fragments of leaves in it, — 
as though she had been lying with her fair head prone upon th 
ground—and gazing upon her young misery-stricken face. White 
about the full pure lips, where the rich blood ordinarily glowed 
purple about the long fair eyelids and the blushing | cheeks, heavy- 
eyed, the girl was piteous to see, and she knew it. The hours 
that had passed over since she left her uncle’s presence in the 
morning had been Jaden with horror, with dread, with suc! 
anguish as had never in its lightest form touched her young spiri i 
before, and she trembled as she marked the ravages they had — 
made in her face. vl oe a dae ha 
» “What shail Ido?” she murmured, as though questioning he: 
own forlorn image in the glass. ‘‘ What shall I do? I dare not 
stay away from dinner, and what will they say when they see my 
face?” / rae are i 

She fastened up her Hair, and bathed her face with co 1 water ; 
then returned to the glass to look at it again ; but the © lor 
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allor was 
still upon the lips, the discoloration was still about the heeae ye 
lids, As she stood despairingly before the dressing-table her ma 
came to her, ate | br 
“The dinner-bell will not ring, ma’am,” said the girl. ‘‘ Mr. 
Carruthers is afraid of the noise for Mrs. Carruthers.” — ae 
‘“* Ay,” said Clare, listlessly, still looking at the disfigured image _ 
in the glass. ‘‘ How is she?” WP; a re nat 
‘No better, ma’am ; very bad indeed, I believe. ‘Spa dot take 
on so, Miss Clare,” her maid went on, affectionately. “She is not 
so bad as they say, perhaps ; and, at all events, you’ll knock ur-— 
self up and be no comfort to Mr. Carruthers.” = 
A light flashed upon Clare. She had only to keep silence, an 
no one would find her out; her tears, hér anguish, would be im- 
puted to her share of the family trouble. Her maid, who would 
naturally have noticed her appearance immediately, expressed no— 
surprise. Mrs. Carruthers was very ill, then. Something new 
had oceurred since the morning, when there had been no hint of - 
any thing serious in her indisposition. The maid evidently be-— 
lieved her mistress acquainted with all that had occurred. She 
had only to keep quiet, and nothing would betray her ignorance. 
So she allowed the girl to talk, while she made some trifling 
,change in her dress, and soon learned all the particulars of Mrs. 





Dr. Munns arrived and found Mr. Carruthers considerably | Carruthers’s illness, and the Doctor’s visit, of her uncle’s alarm, — 


and Mrs. Brookes’s devoted attendance on her mistress. Then ~ 
Clare, trembling, though relieved of her immediate apprehension — 
of discovery, went down stairs to join her uncle at their dreary 
dinner, He made no comment upon the girl’s appearance, and, 
indeed, hardly spoke. The few words of sympathy which Clare 
ventured to say were briefly answered, and as soon as possible he 
left the dining-room, Clare sat by the table for a while with her 
face buried in her hands, thinking, suffering, but not weeping. 
She had no more tears to-day to shed. 

Presently she went to Mrs. Carruthers’s room, and sat down on 
a chair behind the door, abstracted and silent. In the large, — 
dimly-lighted room she was hardly %een by the watchers. She 
saw her uncle come in and stand forlornly by the bed, then the 
Doctor came, and several figures moved about silently and went 
away, and then there was no one but Mrs. Brookes sitting still as — 
a statue beside the sufferer, who lay in a state of stupor. How 
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Tong she had been in the room befére the old woman perceived her 
Clare did not know, but she felt Mrs. Brookes bending over her, 
and taking her hand, before she Knew she had moved from the 
bedside. 

** Pray go away and lie down, Miss Carruthers,” the old woman 
said, half tenderly, half severely. ‘‘ You can do no good here—no 
one can do any good here yet—and you will be ill yourself. We 
can’t do with more trouble in the house, and crying ‘your eyes out 
of your head, as you’ve been doing, won’t help any one, my dear. 
I will send you word how she is the first thing in the morning.” 

The old woman raised the girl by a gentle impulse as she spoke, 
and she went meekly away, Mrs. Brookes closing the door behind 
her with an unspoken refiection on the uselessness of girls, who, 
whenever any thing is the matter, can do nothing but cry. 

The night gradually fell upon Poynings, the soft, sweet, early 
summer night. It crept into the sick room, and overshadowed the 
still form upon the bed, the form whose stillness was to be suc- 
ceeded by the fierce unrest, the torturing, vague effort of fever ; 

it closed over the stern, pompous master of Poynings wakeful and 
‘sorely troubled. It darkened the pretty chamber, decorated with 
a thousand girlish treasures and simple adornments, in which 
_ Clare Carruthers was striving sorely with the first fierce trial of 
er prosperous young life. When it was at its darkest and deepest 
e girl’s swollen, weary eyelids closed, conquered by the irresist- 
ible mighty benefactor of the young who suffer. Then, if any 
eye could have pierced the darkness and looked at her as she lay 
‘sleeping, the stamp of a great fear upon her face, even in her 
slumber, and her breast shaken by frequent heavy sighs, it would 
have been seen that one hand was hidden under the pillow, and 
‘the fair cheek pressed tightly down upon it for better security. 
That hand was closed upon three letters, severally addressed to 
_ the advertising department of three of the daily newspapers. The 
contents, which were uniform, had cost the girl hours of anxious 
and agonizing thoughts. They were very simple, and were as 
= follows, accompanied by the sum which she supposed their inser- 
tion would cost, very liberally estimated : 
. Pie ientleman who showed a lady a sprig of myrtle on last 
day is earnestly entreated by her not to revisit the place 
he met her, He will inevitably be recognized.” 
d forgive me if I am doing wrong in this !” Clare Carruth- 
‘said, with her last waking consciousness. ‘‘God forgive 
but I i ae him if I can!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE SHADOW LIGHTENED. 


_ Lone before Mr. Carruthers, impelled by the irresistible force 
of routine, which not all the concern, and even alarm, occasioned 
rs. Carruthers’s condition could subdue, had issued forth 
s daily tour of inspection, Clare’s letters had been safely 
y her own hand, at the village. She had slept but little 
ght which had fallen on her first experience of fear and 
| waking, at dawn, oppressed by a heavy sense of some 
rstood calamity, she had recalled it all in a moment, 
harriedly dressed herself, she went down to the break- 
room and let herself out through the window, accompanied by 
dog, whose joyous gambols in the bright morning air she did 
notice. That morning air struck chill to the weary limbs and 
hing head of theesad, bewildered girl as she pursued her rapid 
ray through the shrubbery, brushing the dew from the branches 
the trees as she passed hurriedly along, heart-sick and yet wan- 
dering and confused in her thoughts. 
Her walk was quite solitary and uninterrupted. She slid the 
er 3 into a convenient slit of a window-shutter of the general 
hop, to ee dignity and emoluments of a post-office were 
attached, glanced up and down the little street, listened to certain 
_ desultory sounds which spoke of the commencement of activity in 
adjacent stable-yards, and to the barking with which some vaga- 
bond dogs of her acquaintance greeted her and Cesar, satisfied her- 
self that she was unobserved, and then retraced her steps as rapidly 
as possible. The large, white-faced clock over the stables at Poy- 
pe ges unimpeachable instrument, never known to gain or lose 
within the memory of man—was striking six as Clare Carruthers 
_earefally replaced the bolt of the breakfast-room window and crept 
up stairs again with a faint flutter of satisfaction that her errand 
had been safely accomplished, contending with the dreariness and 
_ dread which filled her heart. She put away her hat and cloak, 
ngea her dress, which was wet with the dew, and sat down 
by the door of the room to listen for the first stir of life in the 


e. 

Soon she heard her uncle’s step, lighter, less creaky, than usual, 
and went out to mect him. He did not show any surprise on see- 
ing her so early, and the expression of his face told her in a mo- 
ment that he had no good news of the Invalid to communicate. 

“« Brookes says she has had a very bad night,” he said gravely. 
“tam going to send for Munnsat once, and to telegraph to London 
for more ”’ Then he went on in a state of subdued creak, 
and Clare, in increased bewilderment and misery, went to Mrs. 
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Carruthers’s room, where she found the reign of dangerous illness 
seriously inaugurated. 

Doctor Munns came, and early in the afternoon a grave and po- 
lite gentleman arrived from London, who was very affable, but 
rather reserved, and who was also guilty of the unaccountable bad 
taste of suggesting a shock in connection with Mrs. Carruthers’s 
illness. He also was emphatically corrected by Mr. Carruthers, 
but not with the same harshness which had marked that gentle- 
man’s reception of Dr. Munns’s suggestion. The grave gentleman 
from London made but little addition to Dr. Munns’s treatment, de- 
clined to commit himself to any decided opinion on the case, and 
went away, leaving Mr. Carruthers with a sensation of helpless- 
ness and vague injury, to say nothing of downright misery and 
alarm, to which the grand Lama was entirely unaccustomed. 

Before the London physician made his appearance Clare and her 
uncle had met at breakfast, and she had learned all there was to 
be known on the subject which had taken entire and terrible 
possession of her mind. It seemed to Clare now that she had no 
power of thinking of anything else, that it was quite impossible that 
only yesterday morning she was acarcless, unconscious girl mus- 
ing over a romantic incident in her life, speculating vaguely upon 
the possibility of any result accruing from it in the future, and feel- 
ing as far removed from the crimes and dangers of life as if they 
had no existence. Nowshe took her place opposite her uncle witha 
face whose pallor and expression of deep-seated trouble even that 
unobservant and self-engrossed potentate could not fail to notice. 
He did observe the alteration in Clare’s looks, and was not al- 
together displeased by it. It argued deep solicitude for Mrs. Car- 
ruthers of Poynings—an extremely proper sentiment ; so Mr. Car- 
ruthers consoled his niece, after his stately fashion, acknowledg- 
ing at the same time the unaccountable vagaries of fever, and 
assuring Clare that there was nothing infectious in the case—a 
subject on which it had never occurred to the girl to feel any un- 
easiness, Not so with Mr. Carruthers, who had a very great 
dread of illness of every kind and a superstitious reverence for the 
medical art. The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
the post, and Mr, Carruthers’s attention was again drawn to the 
subject ef the murder and the possibility of promoting his own im- 
portance in connection with it. Clare’s pale face turned paler as 
her uncle took up the first letter of the number presented to him 
by Thomas, footman, that official looking peculiarly intelligent on 
the occasion ; for the letter bore the magic inscription. ‘‘On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” and the seal of the Home Office. 

Mr. Carruthers took some time to read the letter even with the 
aid of the gold eye-glasses. It came from Mr. Dalrymple, who 
wrote an abnormally bad hand even for a government official—a 
circumstance which Mr. Carruthers mentally combined with the 
beard of which he retained an indignant remembrance as a sign 
of the degeneracy of the age. The irrepressible pompousness of 
the man showed itself even in this crisis of affairs, as he perused 
the document, and laid it down upon the table under the hand 
armed with the eye-glasses. 

Clare waited breathless. 

‘Hem, my dear,” he began, ‘‘this letter is connected with the 
matter I mentined to you yesterday. You remember, I dare say, 
about the murder, and the inquiry I was requested by the govern- 
ment to make at Amherst.” 

Oh yes! Clare remembered ; she had been very much interested, 
had anything since*transpired ? 

‘“‘ Nothing of any moment. © This letter is from Mr. Dalrymple. 
ste gentleman who came here, as I told you, from Lord Wolsten- 

olme.” 

Clare, still breathless, bowed. There was no use in trying to 
accelerate Mr. Carruthers’s speech. He was not to be hurried. 

‘‘He writes to me that the Home Secretary regrets very much 
the failure of our inquiries at Amherst in eliciting any information 
concerning the only person on whom suspicion has as yet alighted. 
He informs me that, as I expected, and as I explained to you yes- 
terday ”—Mr. Carruthers paused condescendingly for Clare’s silent 
gesture of assent—‘‘the jury at the coroner’s inquest—it closed 
yesterday —have returned an open verdict, willful murder against 
some person or persons unknown, and the police have been in- 
structed to use all possible vigilance to bring the criminal to light.” 

‘‘Have they learned anything further about the dead man?” 
asked Clare, with a timid look, half of anxiety, half of avoidance, 
toward the newspaper, which Mr. Carruthers had not yet opened, 
and which no member of the family would have ventured to touch 
unsanctioned by the previous perusal of its august head. 

‘About the murdered man? No, I believe not. Mr, Dalrymple 
further informs me that the fur-lined coat, and all the other less 
remarkable articles of clothing found on the body, are placed in 
the hands of the police, in the hope of future identification. There 
is nothing more to be done, then, that | can see. Can you suggest 
anything, Clare?” Mr. Carruthers asked the question in a tone 
almost of banter, as though there were something ridiculous in 
his expecting a suggestion from such a quarter, but with very 
little real anxiety nevertheless. 

“T_T really do not know, uncle,” returned Clare, 
tell. You are quite sure Evans told you all he knew ?” 

“Everything,” replied Mr. Carruthers. ‘The clew furnished 
by the coat was very slight, but it was the only one. lam con- 
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vinced, myself, that the man who wore the coat, and was last seen 
in company with the murdered man, was the man who committed 
the murder.” Clare shivered. ‘‘ But,” continued Mr. Carruthers, 
in an argumentative tone, ‘the thing to establish is the identity 
of the man who wore the coat with the man who bought it six 
weeks ago.” : 

A bright flush rose on Clare’s cheeks—a flush of surprise, of 
hope. ‘‘Is there any doubt about that, uncle?” she asked. ‘‘The 
waiter described the man, didn’t he? Besides, no one would part 
with an over-coat in six weeks.” 

‘‘ That is by no means certain,” said Mr. Carruthers, with an air 
of profound wisdom ; ‘‘artists and writers, and foreigners, and, 
generally, people of the vagabond kind, sell and+barter their 
clothes very frequently. The young man whom Eyans describes 
might have been anyone, from his purposeless, indistinguishable 
description ; the waiter’s memory is clearer, as is natural, being 
newer.” : 

** And what is the description he gives?” asked Clare, faintly. 

‘*You will find it in the weekly paper, my dear,” returned Mr. 
Carruthers, stretching his hand out toward the daily journal. 
‘* Meantime let’s see yesterday’s proceedings.” 

Hope had arisen in Clare’s heart. Might not all her fear be un- 
founded, all her sufferings vain? What if the coat had not been 
purchased by Paul Ward at all? She tried to remember exactly 
what he had said in the few jesting words that had passed on the 
subject. Had he said he had bought it at Amherst, or only that 
it had been made at Amherst? By an intense effort, so dis- 
tracting and painful that it made her head ache with a sharp 
pain, she endeavored to force her memory to reproduce what 
had passed, but in vain; she remembered only the circumstance, 
the fatal identification of the coat. ‘‘ Artists and writers,” her 
uncle had said, in his disdainful classification, occasionally made 
certain odd arrangements concerning their garments, unknown 
to the upper classes, to whom tailors and valets appertain of 
right, and Paul Ward was both a writer and an artist. Might 
he not have bought the coat from an acquaintance? Men of 
his class, she knew, often had queer acquaintances ; the posses- 
sion was one of the drawbacks of the otherwise glorious: career of 
art and literature—people who might require to sell their coats, and 
be equal to doing it. 

Yes, there was a hope, a possibility that it might be so, and the 
girl seized on it with avidity. But in a moment the terrible recol- 
lection struck her that she was considering the matter at the wrong 
end. Who had bought the coat made by Evans of Amherst, and 
what had been its intermediate history, were things of no import. 
The question was, in whose possession was it when the unknown 
man was murdered? Had Paul Ward dined with him at the Strand 
tavern? Was Paul Ward the man whom the waiter could under- 
take to identify in London? If so—and the terrible pang of the 
conviction that so. indeed, it was returned to her with redoubled 
force from the momentary relief of the doubt—the danger was in 
London, not there at Amherst; from the waiter, not from Evans. 
Distracted between the horror, overwhelming to the innocent mind 
of the young girl, to whom sin and crime had been hitherto dim 
and distant phantoms, of such guilt attaching itself to the image 
which she had set up for the romantic worship of her girlish heart, 
and the urgent terrified desire which she felt that, however guilty, 
he might escape—nay, the more firmly she felt convinced that he 
must be guilty, the more ardently she desired it—Clare Carruthers’s 
gentle breast was rent with such unendurable torture as hardly 
any after-happiness could compensate for or efface. All this time 
Mr. Carruthers was reading the newspaper, and at length he laid 
it down, and was about to address Clare, when the footman entered 
the room, and informed him that Mr. Evans, the tailor, from Am- 
herst, wished to be permitted to speak to him as soon as conven- 
ient. With much more alacrity than he usually displayed Mr. 
Carruthers desired that Evans should be shown into the libra- 
va declared his intention of going to speak to him immedi- 
ately. 

“‘T have no doubt, Clare, that he has come about this business,” 
said Mr. Carruthers, when the servant had left the room. With 
this consolatory assurance he left her to herself. She snatched up 
the newspaper, and read a brief account of the proceedings of the 
previous day—the close of the inquest, and some indignant re- 
marks upon the impunity with which so atrocious a crime had, to 
all appearance, been committed, which wound up with a supposi- 
tion that this murder was destined to be included in the number 
of those mysteries whose impenetrability strengthened the hand 
of the assassin, and made our police system the standing jest of 

continental nations. How ardently she hoped, how nearly she 
dared to pray, that it might indeed be so! 

She lingered in the breakfast-room waiting her uncle’s return. 
The restlessness, the uncertainty of misery, were upon her; she 
dreaded the sight of every one, and yet she feared solitude, be- 
cause of the thoughts, the convictions, the terrors, which peopled 
it. Three letters lay on the table still unopened, and when Clare 
looked at them she found they were addressed to Mrs. Carruthers, 
end that two of the three were from America. The post-mark on 
De was New York, and on one were stamped the words, ‘Too 

ate, 


“She is too ill to read any letters now, or even to be told there 
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are any,” thought Clare. ‘‘Ishad better put them away, or ask 
my uncle to do so.” 

She was loking at the third letter, which was from George 
Dallas ; but she had never seen his writing, to her knowledge, and 
the two words which he had written on the slip of paper she had 
seen, being a Christian and surname, afforded her no opportunity 
of recognizing it as that of Paul Ward; when Mr. Carruthers re- 
turned, looking very pompous and fussy. 

“‘T shall communicate with the Home Office immediately,” he 
began. ‘This is very important. Evans has been here to teli 
me he has read all the proceedings at the inquest, and the waiter’s 
description of the suspected individual tallics precisely with his 
own recollection of the purchaser of the coat.” 

‘But, uncle,” said Clare, with quick intelligence, ‘‘ you told me 
the man’s evidence and Evans’s description were as vaguc as pos- 
sible. Indeed, I was quite struck by what you said. ‘A descrip- 
tion that describes nothing,’ were your words. And don’t you 
remember telling me how frequently you had observed in your 
magisterial capacity that these people never could be depended on 
to give an accurate account of an impression or a circumstance? 
and how you have told me that it was one of the chief distinctions 
between the educated and uneducated mind, that only the former 
could comprehend the real value and meaning of evidence? De- 
pend on it, Evans has no new ground for his conviction. He has 
been reading the papers, and thinking over the importance of being 
mixed up in the matter, until he has persuaded himself into this 
notion. Don’t you recollect that is just what you said you were 
sure he would do?” | 

Mr. Carruthers did not remember anything of the kind, nor did 
Clare. But the girl was progressing rapidly in the lessons which 
strong emotion teaches, and which add years of experience to 
hours of life. Instinctively she took advantage of the weakness 
of her uncle’s character, which she comprehended without ac- 
knowledging, Mr. Carruthers had no objection to the imputation 
of superior sagacity conveyed in Clare’s remark, and accepted the 
suggestion graciously ; he was particularly pleased to learn that he 
had drawn that acute distinction between the educated and unedu- 
cated mind. It was like him, he thought: he was not a man on 
whom experience was wasted. “ 

“Yes, yes, I remember, of course, my dear,” replied Mr. Car- 
ruthers, graciously; ‘‘but then, you see, however little I m r 
think of Evans’s notions on the subject, Iam bound to communi- 
cate with the Home Office. If Mrs. Carruthers’s illness did not 
render my absence improper and impossible, I should go to London 
myself, and lay the n:atter before,Lord Wolstenholme ; but, as I 
can not do that, I must write at once.” Mr. Carruthers, in his 
secret soul, regarded the obligation with no little dread, and would 
have been grateful for a suggestion which he would not have con- 
descended to ask for. , 

‘Then I will leave you, uncle,” said Clare, making a strong 
effort to speak as cheerfully as possible, ‘‘to your task* of telling 
the big wigs that there’s nothing more to be done or known down 
here, Youmight make them laugh, if such solemn, grand people 
ever laugh, by telling them how the rural mind believes wi 
vaguenesses to make a certainty, and make them grateful that he 
came to you, and not to them, with his mare’s nest of corroborative 
evidence.” de & 

Clare’s fair face was sharpened with anxiety as she spoke, de- 
spite the brightness of her tone, and she has narrowly watched the 
effect of her words. Her uncle felt that they conveyed precisely 
the hint he required. and was proportionately relieved. _ ‘ 

‘* Of course, of course,” he answered, in his grandest manner ; 
and oe moved toward the door, when, remembering the letters, 
she said : 3 ‘ rte | 

‘There are some letters for Mrs. Carruthers, uncle. I fancy | 
she is too ill to see them. Two are from America; will you take ~ 
them ?” ae | 

‘I take them, Clare, why ?” asked her uncle in a tone of 
fied surprise. S 

‘“Only because, being foreign letters, I thought they might re- 
quire attention—that’s all,” said Clare, feeling herself rebuked for 
a vulgarity. ‘‘They come from New York.” $ 

‘* Probably from Mr. Felton,” said Mr. Carruthers, pointing the 
gold eye-glasses at the letters in Clare’s hand with dignified cold- 
ness, but making no attempt to look at them nearer. ‘“* You 
had better lay them aside, or give them to Brookes or Dixon. I 
never meddle with Mrs. Carruthers’s family correspondence.” 

Clare made her escape with the letters, fecling as.if her ears 
had, morally speaking, been boxed ; and diverted fof a little by 
the sensation from the devouring anxiety she had felt that Mr. 
Carruthers should communicate in the tone which she had tried to 
insinuate with the dignitaries of the Home Office, 

‘The door of Mrs. Carruthers room was open, and the curtain 
partly withdrawn, when Clare reached it. She ealled softly to 
Dixon, but received no reply. Then she went in, and found the 
housekeeper again in attendance upon the patient. To her inqui- 
ries she received from Mrs, Brookes very discouraging replies, and 
the old woman stated her conviction Strongly that it was going to 
be a very bad business, and that Clare had much better go to the 
Sycamores, 

“You can’t do any good here, Miss Carruthers,” said the old 
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woman; and Clare thought she had never heard her speak so 
sternly and harshly. ‘I don’t know any one can do any good ; 
but you can’t, any how, and the fever may be catching.” 

Clare’s eyes filled with tears, not only because she loved Mrs. 
Carruthers, not only because another trouble was added to the 
crushing misery that had fallen upon her, but also because it hurt 
her gentle nature keenly to feel herself of no account. 

** No,” she said, in a low voice, ‘‘ I Know I am of no use, Mrs. 
Brookes. Iam not her child. If I were I should not be expected 
to leave her. And,” she added, bitterly, for the first time tread- 
ing on forbidden ground, ‘‘ more than that, if it were not for me 
her son might be with her now, perhaps.” 

**Hush, hush, pray,” whispered Mrs. Brookes, with a fright- 
ened glance at the bed; ‘‘dont say that word! She may hear and 
uaderstand more than we think.” 

Clare looked at her in bewilderment, but obeyed her, and asked 
no questions. 

“These came just now,” she said; ‘‘my uncle desired me to 
give them to you.” 

** She put the letters into the old woman’s hand, and crossed the 
toom, leaving it by the opposite door, which communicated with 
Mrs. Carruthers’s dressing-room. As she passed through the inner 
apartment, which opened on the corridor, she observed that the 
portrait of George Dallas, which had hung upon the wall as long 
as she remembered the room, was no longer there. 

The hidden anguish in her own heart, the secret which was 
crushing her own young spirit, made the girl quick to see and 
interpret any sign of similar sorrow and mystery. 

** Mrs. Brookes has taken away her son’s picture,” Clare thought, 
as she slowly descended the stairs, ‘‘ and she dreads his name be- 
ing mentioned in her presence. Dr. Munns asked if she had had 
a shock, and seemed t> impute her illness to something of that 

ind. There is something wrong with George Dallas, and the two 

iow it.” 

__ When Miss Carruthers left her, Mrs. Brookes broke the seal of 
one of the letters which she held in her hand without a moment’s 
_hresitation, and read its contents, standing shielded from any pos- 
sible observation by the invalid by the curtains of the bed. The 
letter contained only a few lines : at 

“Lam going away, out of England, for a little while, my dearest 
mother,” George Dallas wrote. ‘‘ It is necessary for the transaction 
f my business; but I did not know it would be so when LI last 
omimunicated with you. Write to me at the subjoined address: 
your letter will be forwarded.” The address given was Routh’s, at 
South Molton Street. : 










, 


Theo d woman sighed heavily as she read the letter, and then 
resumed her attendance on her patient. 

The day waned, the London physician came and went. The 
usehold at Poynings learned little of their mistress’s state. 
There was little to be learned. That night a letter was written to 
George Dallas by Mrs. Brookes, which was a harder task to the 
at old woman than she had ever been called upon to fulfill. 
With infinite labor she wrote as follows : 


mut 






_ “My DEAR MAsTER GEORGE,—Your letter has come, so I know 
you are not in England, and I am not sure but that some one else 
may see this. Your mother is very ill in consequence of what she 
as seen in the papers. I do not believe it is as bad as it seems, 

_ though how bad that is, thank God! no one but your mother and 
Iknow, or can ever know, I hope and trust. Think of all the 
é trongest and most imploring things I could say to you, my own 
lear boy, if it was safe to say anything, and if you can put us out 
of suspense, by writing, not to her, not on any account to her, but 
ne, doso. But if you can’t, George—and think what I feel in 
saying that 7/—keep away, don’t let her hear of you, don’t let her 
think of youin danger. Any how, God gave, and help, and for- 


give you! 





“Your affectionate old Nurse, ELLEN.” 
The days went on, as time travels in sickness and in health, and 
there was little change in Mrs. Carruthers, and little hope at Poy- 
_nings. The fever had been pronounced not infectious, and Clare 
_ had not been banished to the Sycamores. No fresh alarm had 
arisen to eae her, no news of the suspected man had been 
obtained. The matter had apparently been consigned to oblivion. 
With the subsidence of her first terror and agitation a deeper hor- 
ee dread had grown upon Clare. Supposing, as it seemed, 
that he was safe now, Paul Ward was still a guilty wretch, a crea- 
_ ture to be shunned by the pure, even in thought. And the more 
_ she felt this, and thought of it, the more frankly Clare confessed 
_ to her own heart that she had loved him, that she had set him up 
with so little knowledge of him after their chance meeting, as an 
idol in the shrine of her girlish fancy—an idol defaced and over- 
thrown now, 2 shrine forever defiled and desecrated. She was glad 
_ t think she had warned him ; she wondered how much that warn- 
' ing had contributed to his security. She strove hard to banish the 
remembrance of him in all but its true aspect of abhorrence, but 
the did not always succeed ; and in the innocent girl’s dreams the 
gmnile, the voice, the frank, kindly words would often come again, 
and make her waking to the jarring gladness of the morning ter- 
ible. A shadow fel) upon her beauty, the gleeful tone died out 
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of her voice ; the change of an indelible sorrow passed upon the 
girl, but passed unnoticed by herself or any other. 

The days went on, as time travels in sorrow and in joy ; and at 
length change came in Mrs. Carruthers, and there was hope at 
Poynings. Not hope, indeed, that she could ever be again, as she 
had been, beautiful and stately in her serene and honored matron- 
hood, in her bright intelligence and dignity. That was not to be. 
She recovered, that is, she did not die, but she died to much of 
the past. She was an old woman from thenceforth, and all her 
beauty, save the immortal beauty of form, had left her very quiet, 
very patient and gentle, but of feeble nerves, and with little mem- 
ory for the past, and little attention or interest in the present—she 
was the merest wreck of what she had been. Her faithful old 
servant was not so much distressed by the change as were her hus- 
band and Clare. She had her own reasons for thinking it better 
that it should be so. For many days after convalesence had been 
Geclared she had watched and waited, sick with apprehension, for 
some sign of recollection on the part of the patient, but none came, 
and the old woman, while she grieved with exceeding bitterness 
over the wreck of all she so dearly loved, thanked God in her 
heart that even thus relief had come. None had come otherwise. 
George Dallas had made no sign. 

So the time went on, and summer was in its full pomp and pride 
when preparations were being made on a scale suitable to the tray- 
eling arrangements of magnates of the importance of Mr. Car- 
ruthers of Poynings for a continental tour, recommended by the 
physicians in attendance as a means for the complete restoration of 
Mrs. Carruthers. The time named for the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carruthers had nearly arrived, and it had just been arranged 
that Clare should remain at the Sycamores during their absence, 
when Mr. Carruthers startled Mrs. Brookes considerably by asking 
her if she could inform him where a communication might be ex- 
pected to find Mr. George Dallas? It would have been impossible 
for human ingenuity to have devised a question more unexpected 
by its recipient, and Mrs. Brookes was genuinely incapable of an- 
swering it for a moment, and showed her fear and surprise so 
plainly that Mr. Carruthers, much softened by recent events, con- 
descended to explain why he had asked it. 

‘‘T do not consider it proper that the young man should be left 
in ignorance of his mother’s state of health and her absence from 
England,” he said, with less stateliness than usual; ‘‘and though 
I do not inquire into the manner and frequency of his communica- 
tions with Mrs. Carruthers, I believe I am correct in supposing he 
has not written to her lately.” 

‘* Not lately, Sir,” replied Mrs. Brookes. 

The result of this colloquy was that Mrs. Brookes gave Mr. 
Carruthers Routh’s address at South Molton Street, and that Mr. 
Carruthers addressed a short epistle to George Dallas, in which he 
curtly informed his step-son that his mother, having just recovered 
from a dangerous illness which had enfeebled her mind consider- 
ably, was about to travel on the continent for an indefinite period, 
during which if he (Mr. Carruthers) should see any cause for so 
doing he would communicate further with Mr. George Dallas. 
This letter was posted on the day which witnessed the departure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers ‘‘and suite” (as the County Chronicle 
was careful to notice) from Poynings; and Mr. Carruthers felt 
much conscious self-approval for having written it, and especially 
for having timed the writing of it so well. ‘‘ Sooner, he might 
have made an excuse of it for coming here,” thought the astute 
gentleman ; ‘‘ and it would have been heartless not to have written 
at all,” 

For once in his life, Mr. Carruthers of Poynings had written a 
letter of importance. 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 


IN THE MUIDERSTRAAT. 


HiaH houses, broad, jolly, and red-faced, standing now on the 
edges of quays or at the feet of bridges, now in quaint, trim little 
gardens, whose close-shaven turf is gaudy with brilliant bulbs, or 
overshadowed by box and yew, but always fringing the long, shal- 
low, black canals, whose sluggish waters scarcely ripple under the 
passing barge. Water, water, every where, and requiring every 
body’s first consideration, dammed out by vast dykes and let in 
through numerous sluices, spanned by nearly three hundred 
bridges, employing a perfect army of men to watch it and tend it, 
to avail themselves of its presence and yet to keep it in subjection ; 
for if not properly looked after and skillfully managed it might at 
any moment submerge the city; avenues of green trees running 
along the canal banks and blooming freshly in the thickest por- 
tions of the commerce crowded-quays ; innumerable wind-mills on 
the horizon ; picture-galleries rich in the treasures of lubens, 
Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Teniers ; dock-yards, where square and 
sturdy ships are built by square and sturdy men, in solemn silence: 
and with much pipe-smoking; asylums, homes, alms-houses, 
through which a broad stream of well-administered charity is 
always flowing. A population of grave burghers, and chatterin 
vrows, and the fattest, shiniest, and most old-fashioned children ; 
of outlandish sailors and Jews of the grand old type, who might 


» be persisted in calling “ dimants ;” 
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have sat, and whose ancestors probably did sit, as models to Rem- | a polite hint, George showed 


brandt ; of stalwart bargemen and canal-tenders, of strangers, some 
pleasure-secking, but the great majority intent on business ; for 
whatever may be the solemn delights of its inhabitants, to a 
stranger accustomed to other capitals there are few gayeties to be 
met with in the city to which George Dallas had wended his way— 
Amsterdam. : 

To George Dallas this mattered very little. Of the grosser kind 
of pleasure he had had enough and more than enough ; the better 
feelings of his nature had been awakened, and nothing could have 
induced him to allow himself to drift back into the slough from 
which he had emerged. Wandering through the long picture- 
galleries and museums, and gloating over their contents with 
thorough artistic appreciation, dreamily gazing out of his hotel 
window over a prospect of barge-dotted and tree-towered canal 
which would gradually dissolve before his eyes, the beech 
avenue of the Sycamores arising in its place, recalling Clare 
Carruthers’s soft voice and ringing laugh and innocent, trusting 
manner, George Dallas could scarcely believe that for months 
and months of his past life he had been the companion of 
sharpers and gamblers, and had been cut off from all communica- 
tion with everything and everybody that in his youth he had been 
taught to look up to and respect. He shuddered as he recollected 
the orgies which he had taken part in, the company he had kept, 
the life he had led. He groaned aloud and stamped with rage as he 
thought of time lost, character blighted, opportunities missed. And 
his rage this time was vented on himself: he did not, as usual, 
curse his step-father for having pronounced his edict of banish- 
ment; he did not lay the blame on luck or fate, which generally 
bore the burden ; he was man enough to look his past life fairly in 
the face, and to own to himself that all its past privations, and 
what might have been its future miseries, were of his own crea- 
tion. What might have been, but what should not be now. A 
new career lay before him, a career of honor and fame, induce- 
ments to pursue which such as he had never dreamed of were not 
wanting, and by Heaven’s help he would succeed. 

It was on the first morning after his arrival in Amsterdam that 
George Dallas, after much desultory thought, thus determined. 
Actuated by surroundings in an extraordinary degree, he had, 
while in London, been completely fascinated by the combined in- 
fluence of Routh and Harriet ; and had he remained with them he 
would probably never have shaken off that influence, or been any 
thing but their ready instrument. But so soon as he had left them 
the fascination was gone, and his eyes were opened to the degra- 
dation of his position, and the impossibility, so long as he continued 
with his recent associates, of retrieving himself in the eyes of the 
world—of being anything to Clare Carruthers, This last thought 
decided him—he would break with Stewart Routh ; yes, and with 
Harriet, at once! He would sell the bracelet and send the pro- 
ceeds to Routh with a letter, in which he would delicately but 
firmly express his determination, and take farewell of him and 
Harriet. Then he would return to London and throw himself into 
business at once. There was plenty for him to do at the Mercury, 
the chief had said, and— No! he must not go back to London, he 
must not expose himself to temptation, at all events, until he was 
more capable of resisting it. Now, there would be Routh, with 
his jovial blandishments, and Deane, and all the set, and Harriet, 
most dangerous of all! In London he would fall back into George 
Dallas, the outcast, the reprobate, the black sheep, not rise into 
Paul Ward, the genius ; and it was under the latter name that he 
had made acquaintance with Clare, and that he hoped to rise into 
fame and repute. 

But though the young man had, as he imagined, fully made up 
his mind as to his future course, he lounged through a whole day 
in Amsterdam before he took the first step necessary for its pursu- 
ance—the negotiation of the bracelet and the transmission of the 
money to Routh—and it is probable that any movement in the mat- 
ter would have been yet further delayed had he not come to the 
end of the slender stock of money which he had brought with him 
from England, The reaction from a life of fevered excitement to one 
of perfect calm, the atmosphere of comfortable, quiet, staid tran- 
quillity by which he was surrounded, the opportunity for indulg: 
ing his artistic sympathies without the slightest trouble, all these 
influences were readily adopted by a man of George Dallas’s desul- 
tory habits and easy temperament ; but, at last, it was absolutely 
necessary that some action should be taken, and George consulted 
the polyglot waiter of the hotel as to the best means of disposing 
of some valuable diamonds which he had with him. 

The question was evidently one to which the polyglot waiter 
was well accustomed, for he answered at once, ‘‘ Dimants to puy 
is best by Mr, Dieverbrug, in Muiderstraat,” 

Not thoroughly comprehending the instance of the polyglotti- 
ness of the ployglot, George Dallas again advanced to the charge, 
and by varying his methods of attack, and dilgently patching to- 
gether such intelligible scraps as he rescued from the polyglot, he 
at length arrived at the fact that Mr. Dievorbrug, a Jew, who lived 
in the Muiderstraat, “tt : 
eens eb diae ey frequently visiting Kngland, and likely 
The Lear dans cl sie price than any one else in the trad e, 

g10t added that he himself was not a bad judge of what 


was a diamond-merchant in a large way of | 
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him the stones. The polyglot ad- 
mired them very much, and pronounced them, in his opinion, worth 
between two and three hundred pounds—a valuable hint to George, 
who expected Mr. Dieverbrug would call upon him to name his 
price, and if any absurd sum was asked the intending vendor might 
be looked upon with suspicion. ; 

The Muiderstraat is the Jews’ quarter of Amsterdam, which said, 








and as this speech was evidently 


it is scarcely necessary to add that it is the dirtiest, the foulest, the 
most evil-smelling. "There all the well-known characteristics 4 
such places flourish more abundantly even than in the Frankfor 
Judengasse or our own Houndsditech. The diamond-merchant, 
George imagined, would probably be an old man, with gray hair 
and spectacles, and a large hooked nose, like one of Rembrandt’s 
‘‘misers,” seated in a small shop, surrounded by the rarest treas- 
ures exquisitely set. But when he arrived at the number which 
the polyglot had given him as Mr. Dieverbrug’s residence, he found 
a small shop indeed, but it was a bookseller’s, and it was not until 
after some little time that he spied a painted inscription on the 
door-post, directing Mr. Dieverbrug’s visitors to the first floor, 
whither George at once proceeded. : 
At asmall wooden table, on which stood a set of brass balance 
weights, sat aman of middle height and gentlemanly appearance, 
dressed in black. The Hebraic character was not strongly marked 
in any of his features, though it was perceptible to an acute obser- 
ver in the aquiline nose and the full red lips. Ue raised his eyes 
from a small, red leather memorandum-book or diary which he had 
been studying as Dallas entered the room, and gave his visitor a 
grave salutation. | cf 
“Am I addressing Mr. Dieverbrug ?” said Dallas in English. _ 
‘‘Tam Mr. Dieverbrug,” he replied in the same language, speak- 
ing with perfect ease and with very little foreign accentuation ; ‘at 
your service,” ont ot 
‘“‘T have been recommended to come to you. Iam, as you have 
probably already recognized, an Englishman, and I have some 
jewels for sale, which it may, perhaps,.suit you to buy. el ae 
‘You have them with you?” We ar 
‘Yes, they are here ;” and George took out his cherished cast 
and placed it in Mr, Dieverbrug’s hand. — OSS Pe 
Mr. Dieverbrug opened the case quietly, and walked w 
ward the window. He then took out the stones and held 
the light, then taking from his waistcoat pocket a small ] 
steel nippers, he picked up each stone separately, breathed u 
it, examined it attentively, and then replaced it in the case. | 
he had gone through this operation with all the stones he 
George : it~ AR 
**You are not a diamond merchant?” aagte, 
«No, indeed !” said Dallas, with a half laugh ; “ 
‘‘You have never,” said Mr. Dieverbrug, looking at 
fastly from under his bushy eyebrows, ‘‘ you have nev 
jewel-house ?” A Se Page itt 
**In a jewel-house?” echoed George. ‘i 
‘‘ What you call a jeweler’s shop?” Ch aan 
‘‘ Never have been in a jeweler’s shop? Oh, yes, oft r 
‘Still you failmy meaning. You have hever beenina 
shop as employé, as assistant?” \ 4. aay eG: 
‘* Assistant at a jeweler’s—ah, thank you ! now I see what y: 
aiming at. I’ve never been an assistant in a jeweler’s sh 
ask, which is a polite way of inquiring if I robb 
these stones! Thank you very much; if you’ve 
me, perhaps I had better seek my bargain elsewhere 
Dallas, shaking all over, and very much flushed in 
tended his hand for the ease. Sie ee 
Mr. Dieverbrug smiled softly as he said, ‘If I had thought that 
I would have bid you go about your business at once. There are 
plenty of merchants at Amsterdam who would buy from ge to) 
matter whence you came; but it is my business to ask such. 
tions as to satisfy myself. Will you have back your diamonds 
shall I ask my questions ?” ee a 
He spoke in so soft a tone, and he looked so placid an 
thoroughly uncaring which way the discussion ended, that 
Dallas could scarcely forbear laughing as he replied, <* Ask 
‘‘ Ask away,” repeated Mr. Dieverbrug, still with his soft s: 
““Well, then, you are not a jeweler’s employé; I can tell that 
your manner, which also shows me that you are not what you call 
swellmob-man—rascal—escroc. So you come to me with valuable 
diamonds to sell; my questions are, how do you get these dia- 
monds? who are you? ; ‘ 
For an instant George Dallas paused in his reply, while he felt: 
the blood rise in his cheeks. He next looked Mr, Dieverbru 
straight in the face as he said, ‘These were family diamonds. 
inherited them from my mother—who is dead—and I was advised 
to come over here to sell them, this being the best market. As to 
myself, I am a literary man, a contributor to newspapers, and an 
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| author.” 


‘Ah, ha! you write in newspapers and books? You are feuil- 
letoniste, author?” Andas Mr. Dieverbrug said these words he 
took up a stick which stood by the side of the fire-place and 
thumped heavily on the floor, His thumping seemed to awaken a 
kind of smothered response from the regions below them, and 
before George Dallas had recovered from his surprise the door was 
opened, and an old gentleman of fantastic appearance entered the 


BLACK 


room—a very little man, with an enormous head, which was cov- 
ered with a tight-fitting little skull-cap, large eyes glaring out of 
silver-rimmed spectacles, a sallow, puckered face fringed with a 
short, stubby white beard, a large aquiline nose, and thin, tight 
ips. Buttoning immediately under his chin and reaching to his 
feet—no very long distance—the little man wore a greasy red- 
flannel caberdine dressing-gown, with flat horn buttons in a row 
down the front, underneath which appeared a dubiously dirty pair 
of flannel stockings and bright red leather slippers. With one 
hand the little man leaned on an ivory-handled crutch stick ; in 
the other he carried a yellow-paper covered book—Tauchnitz edi- 
tion of some English author. As he entered the room he gave a 
sharp, rapid, comprehensive glance at George through his spec- 
tacles, made him a deferential bow, and then took up his position 
in the closest proximity to Mr. Dieverbrug, who at once addressed 
him in Dutch with such volubility that George, who had managed 
to pick up a few words during his stay, from the polyglot and 
others, failed to comprehend one syHable of what passed between 
them. 
When they had finished their parley, during which both of them 
looked at the diamonds and then at George, and then waved their 
rs in each other’s faces, and beat the palms of their hands, 
and shrugged their shoulders as though they never intended their 
heads to be again seen, Mr. Dieverbrug turned to George and said, 
“This is my brother-in-law, Mr. Schaub, who keeps the book- 
seller’s shop beneath us. He is agent for some English booksellers 
d newspapers, and knows more about authors than you would 
thi I should be glad you would have some talk with him.” 
“Glad I should have some talk with him?” George Dallas com- 
menced in wonderment ; but Mr. Schaub cut in at once : 
- “Ye-es! Vos glad should have tokes mit eem! Should mit 
eem Pattie. Rerchon, dis English author !” 
_ ** English author?” 
M-ja! m-ja! Wass him, der Schaub ”—tapping himself in 
middle of his greasy breast with his ivory-handled crutch— 
rent von Tauchnitz, Galignani, die London Times, die Mer- 
y, and von all. Wass der Schaub knows all, and der Mynheer 
Snglish author, der-Schaub must know von the Mynheer !” 
eorge Dallas looked at him for a few moments in great bewil- 
hen turned to Mr. Dieverbrug. ‘‘ Upon my honor,” he 
should be delighted to carry out your wish and have some 
bh this old gentleman, but I don’t see my way to preventing 
versation being all on his side. The fact is, I don’t under- 
2, 4 1 he says: 29 ‘ \ 
ad le, Mr. Dieverbrug said, ‘‘ My brother-in- 



























sly sm 
erhaps somewhat idiomatic, and one is required to 
i Ae it. What he would convey is, that he, acquainted as 
with English literature and journalism, would like to know 
ition you hold in it, what you have written, where you 
n engaged, and such like. It is no object of us to dis- 
ou that he brings his experience to aid me in deciding 
not I consider myself justified in making a dealing 
lese stones.” ) ; . 
-Icomprehend perfectly, and, of course, can not ob- 
” added George, with a smile, ‘‘I am afraid I have 
de sufficient mark in English literature to render me 
or even to have gained a continental reputation for my 
though. Mr. Schaub, if I,understood him rightly, 
nself as agent for one London paper to which | have 
der sp signature—the Mercury. You know the 
Schaub? I thought so, and perhaps you have seen 
there signed Paul Ward?” 
Rass Wass von die ‘Strangers in London,’ von Paul 
Nordjten, Hollandischen, Deutschen sea-people, von 
Id call zum visitiren?” | 
it, Sir! Descriptions,” continued George, turning to 
verbrug, ‘‘ of the foreign sea-going populations of London.” 
2, of Highway, of Shadcliffe, Ratclitte, Shadwell, vot you 
Mja, of Paul Ward writings I am acquaint.” 
é you are Paul Ward?” asked Mr. Dieverbrug. 
‘Lam that apparently distinguished person,” said George. 
Phen Mr. Dieverbrug and Mr. Schaub plunged pell-mell into 
another cofiversation, in which though the tongues rattled volubly 
enough, the shoulders, and the eyebrows, and the fingers played 
almost as important parts, the result being that Mr. Dieverbrug 
| ed to George and said: ‘‘I am quite satisfied to undertake this 
, Mr, Ward, from what my brother-in-law has said of your 
ition. Another question is, what shall I give you for the 
stones?” | 
- ‘*¥rom what your brother-in-law has said of my position, Mr. 
_Dieverbrug,” said George, “it will, I presume, be apparent to you 
_ that { am not likely to be much versed in such matters, and that | 
must, to a great extent, be dependent on you.” 
_ ** But you have some notion of price?” 
«<1 have a notion—nothing more.” 
* And that notion is—?” 
_ Well, Ll imagine the worth of the stones is about two hundred 
_gnd fifty pounds !” 
_At these words Mr. Schaub gave a short, sharp scream of horror, 
plunging his hands up to the elbows in the pockets of the red 
fanned) gaberdine, and glaring at George through the silver-rimmed 
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glasses, Mr. Dieverbrug was not so wildly affected ; he only 
mye the soft smile a little more emphatically than before, and 
said : 

‘‘There is now no doubt,’my dear Sir, even if we had doubted 
it before, of your living in the region of romance! These must 
be Monte Christo diamonds of M. Dumas’s own setting, to judge 
by the value you place on them—eh ?” 

‘‘ Wass won bhondert fifty is vat worths,” said Mr, Schaub. 

But fortified in his own mind by the opinion of the polyglot 
waiter, who evidently had not spoken without some knowledge, 
George at once and peremptorily declined his bid, and so to work 
they went. The stones were had out again, re-examined, weighed 
in the brass balances, breathed upon, held up to the light between 
the steel pincers, and at length, after a sharp discussion, carried 
on with most vivid pantomime between the brothers-in-law, Mr. 
Dieverbrug consented to buy them for one hundred and eighty 
pounds, and George Dallas accepted his offer. Then from the re- 
cesses of a drawer in the little wooden tabie Mr. Dieverbrug pro- 
duced a cash-box, and counted out the sum in Dutch coin and 
gulden notes, and handing it to George, and shaking hands with 
him, the transaction was completed. ; 

‘Completed so far as Mr. Dieverbrug was concerned ; but Mr. 
Schaub had yet an interest init. That worthy followed George 
Dallas down the stairs, and as he would have made his exit, drew 
him into the bookseller’s shop—a dark, dirty den of a place, with 
old inildewed folios littering the floor, with new works smelling of 
print and paper ranged along the counter, with countless volumes 
pile on pile heaped against the walls. With his skinny yellow 
hand resting on George’s sleeve, the old man stood confronting 
George in the midst of the heterogeneous assemblage, and peering 
up into his face through the silver-rimmed glasses, said : 

‘And so he wos Paul Vart—eh? Dis young man was Paul 
Vart, von London aus? And Paul Vart vill back to London, and 
Hollandisch money no good there—eh? Best change for English, 
and der old Schaub shall change for eem—eh ?” 

‘‘V’m not going back to London, Mr. Schaub,” said George, after 
a few moments’ puzzling over the old man’s meaning. ‘I’m not 
going back to London ; but I shall want to change this money, as 
Il must send some of it, the larger portion, to England by to-night’s 
post, and I am going to the bank to change it.” 

“Wass ! der bank! der nonsense! It is the old Schaub vot will 
change! Give de goot rates and all! Ach, der old Schaub vot 
has der English bank-note to send mit dem posttrager! Der old 
Schaub vot den miser dey call! Der Schaub vill change die gul- 
den for den bank-notes, m-ja?” 

«Tt does not matter to me much who changes it so long as I get 
the proper value !” said George, with a laugh, ‘‘and-if the old 
Schaub, as you call yourself, can give me bank-notes for a hundred 
and forty pounds, [ll say done with you at once !”’ 

«‘ Wass vot wos ‘done’ mit me for hundert forty pounds ! See 
-—first will make the door to. Let das folk call miser old Schaub, 
but not let das folk see vot old Schaub misers. Ha, ha!” 

So saying, the old gentleman closed the door of the shop and 
locked it carefully. Then he retired to the back of the counter, 
removed several heavy old books from one of the shelves, and un- 
locked a secret closet in the wall. When he turned again to 
George, whom he had left on the other side of the counter, he had 
a little roll of English bank-notes in his hand. From this he se- 
lected four notes—two of the value of fifty and two of twenty 
pounds. These he handed to Dallas, receiving the equivalent in 
Dutch money. 

‘‘T am very much obliged to you indeed, Mr. Schaub,” said 
George. ‘‘ By doing this for me, you’ve saved my going to the 
bank and a good deal of trouble.” 

“‘Obliged to him is not at all, mein goot freund Vart—Paul 
Vart,” said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Miser das folk calls old Schaub, 
but it is not that; he has his leetle commissions, vy not he as 
well as banks? Goot deal of money pass through old Schaub’s 
hands, and of vot pass none go clean through, always von little 
shticks to him fingers !” 

That night George Dallas wrote to Stewart Routh, inclosing him 
the money, and telling him that literary engagements had sprung 
up which might perhaps keep him some little time from London. 
The letter dispatched, he felt a different man, The tie was loosed, 
the coupling chain was broken! No longer enthralled by a debt 
of gratitude to vice, he could try what he could do to make a name 
—a name which his mother should not blush to hear—a name 
which should be murmured with delight by Clare Carruthers ! 


———. 
CHAPTER VI. 
IDLESSE. 


WueEn George Dallas had relieved his conscience by dispatching : 
the money to Routh, he felt that he had sufficiently discharged a 
moral duty to enable him to lie fallow for a little time and reflect 
upon the excellence of the deed without immediately pushing for- 
ward on that career of stern duty which he had prescribed for 
himself. In his desultory frame of mind it afforded him the 
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greatest pleasure to sit apart in the quaintly trimmed gardens 
or on the shady quays idly looking on the life passing before him, 
thinking that he was no longer in the power of those who had so 
lone exercised an evil influence over him, and recollecting that out 
of the balance of the sum which he had received from M#. Diever- 
brug he had enough left to keep him without any absolute neces- 


. , * . . ? ~ ‘ 5 
sity for resorting to work for some little time to come. Yor George: 


Dallas was essentially an idler and a dreamer, an intending well- 
doer, but steeped to the lips in procrastination, and without the 
smallest knowledge of the realities of life. He had hopes and 
ambitions, newly kindled as one might say; honest aspirations, 
such as in most men would have proved spurs to immediate enter- 
prise ; but George Dallas lay about on the seats. of the public 
gardens, or leaned against the huge trees bordering the canals, 
and as he puffed into the air the light blue smoke and watched it 
curling and eddying above his head, he thought how delightful it 
would be to see Clare Carruthers blushing with delight at his lit- 
erary success ; he pictured himself telling her how he had at last 
succeeded in making a name, and how the desire of pleasing her 
had been his greatest incentive ; he saw his mother trembling and 
joyous, his step-father with his arms open and his check-book at 
his step-son’s disposal; he had a dim vision of Amherst church, 
and flower-strewing maidens, and ringing bells, and cheering 
populace ; and then he puffed out a little more smoke, and thought 
that he really must begin to think about getting into harness again. 

As a first step to this desirable result he paid his bill at the 
Amsterdam hotel and started off for the Hague, where he remained 
for a fortnight, enjoying himself in the laziest and pleasantest 
manner, lounging in the picture-gallery and the royal library, 
living remarkably well, smoking a great deal, and thinking about 
Clare Carruthers, and in odd half-hours, after breakfast or before 
he went to bed, doing a little literary work, transcript of his day’s 
observations, which he sent to the Mercury with a line to Grafton 
Leigh, telling him that private affairs had necessitated his coming 
abroad, but that when he returned he would keep the promise he had 
made of constant contributions to the paper ; meanwhile, he sent 
a few sketches just to keep his hand in. Inreply to this letter he 
received a communication from his friend Cunningham, telling 
him that his chief was much pleased with the articles, and would 
be glad, as George was so near, if he would go over to Amsterdam 
and write an account of the starting of the fleet for the herring- 
fishery—an event which was just about to come off, and which, 
owing to special circumstances ai the time, excited a peculiar in- 
terest in England. In this letter Cunningham inclosed another, 
which he said had been for some time lying at the office, and 
which, on opening, George found to be from the proprietors of the 
Piccadilly, presenting their compliments to Mr. Paul Ward, stating 
that they were recommended by their ‘‘ literary adviser,” who was 
much struck by the brilliancy and freshness of so much of Mr. 
Paul Ward’s serial story as had been sent in, to accept that story 
for their magazine, regretting that Mr. Ward’s name was not yet 
sufficiently well known to enable them to give the sum he had 
named as his price, but offering him, on the whole, very handsome 
terms. 

So, it had come at last! No longer to struggle on, a wretched 
outsider, a component of the ‘‘ruck” in the great race for name, 
and fame, and profit, but one of the select, taking the leading 
place in the leading periodical of the day, with the chance, if 
fortune favored him, ang he could only avail himself of the op- 
portunity so long denied, and call into action the influences so 
long prompting him, of rendering himself from month to month 
an object of interest, a living something, an actual necessity to 
thousands of people whose faces he should never see, and who 
would yet knowof him and look with the deepest interest on the 
ideal creatures of his fancy. Pardon the day-dream now, for the 
good to be derived from action is now so real, so tangible, that the 
lotos-leaves shall soon be cast aside. The crisis in George Dallas’s 
life had arrived, the ball was at his feet, and with the opportunity 
so urgent on him, all his desultoriness, all his lazy dilettanteism, 
vanisned, He felt at last that life was real and earnest, and deter- 
mined to enter upon it at once. With what big schemes his heart 
was filled, with what Quixotic dreams his brain was bursting! In 
his own mind his triumphant position in the future was so as- 
sured that he could not resist taking an immediate foretaste of his 
happiness, and so on the very day of the receipt of Cunaingham’s 
letter a box containing some very rare Japanese fans, screens, and 
china, was dispatched anonymously, addressed to Miss Carruthers. 
Phe cost of these trifles barely left George Dallas enough to pay 
his fare back to Amsterdam. But what of that? Was he not on 
the high road to fortune, and could he not make money as he 
liked ? 

The polyglot waiter received him, if not with open arms, at least 
with a smiling face and a babble of many-tongued welcomes, and 
placed in his hands a letter which had been more than a week 
awaiting him, George glanced at its superscription, and a shadow 
crossed his face as he recognized Routh’s handwriting. He had 
looked upon that connection as so completely cut asunder that he 
had forgotten his last communication necessitated a reply—an ac- 
knowledgmeat of the receipt of the money at least—and he opened 


the letter with an undefined sensation of annoyance, Ile read as 
follows : 
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“S. M. STREET, June —, 18—. 


«Your letter, my dear George, and its inclosure is ‘to hand,’ as 
we say in Tokenhouse-yard, and I flatter myself that you, who 
know something of me, and who have seen inside my waistcoat, 
know that I am highly pleased at the return you have made for 
what you ridiculously term my ‘enormous kindness,’ and at the 
feeling which has prompted you, at, I am certain, some self-sacri- 
fice, to return me the sum which I was only too pleased to be able 
to place at your disposal. I am a bad hand, as you, great author, 
literary swell, etc., etc., will soon see—I am a bad hand at fencing 
off what I have got to say, and therefore I must out with it at 
once, I know it ought to be put in a postscript—just dropped par 
hazard, as though it were an after-thought and not the real gist of 
the letter—but I do not understand that kind of ‘caper,’ and so 
must say what I have got to say in my own way. So look here | 
I am ten years older than you in years and thirty years in experi- 
ence, aud I know what heart-burnings and worries, not merely for 
yourself alone, but for others very, very dear to you, you have had 
in raising this money which you have sent tome. You thought 
it a debt of honor, and consequently moved heaven and earth to 
discharge it, and you knew that I was hard up—a fact which had 
an equally irritating effect on you. Now, look here! (I have said» 
that before, I see; but never mind!) As to the honor— Well, 
not to mince matters, it was a gambling debt, pur et simple; and 
when I reflect, as I do sometimes—Harriet knows that, and will 
tell you so—I know well enough that but for me you would never 
have been led into gambling. Iam not preaching, old fellow ; { 
am simply speaking the honest truth. Well, the thought that you 
have had all this to go through and such a large sum of money to 
pay, yerks me and goes against the grain. And then, as to my 
being hard up, I don’t mind telling you—of course in the strictest 
confidence—that Tokenhouse-yard is a tremendous success! It 
was a tight time some months ago, and no mistake; but think 
we have weathered the storm, and the money is rolling in there 
splendidly ; so splendidly and so rapidly that—again in the strict- 
est confidence--I am thinking of launching out a little and taking 
up the position which—youw’ll know I’m not bragging, old b — 
my birth and education warrant me in assuming. I have groveled 
on long enough, Heaven knows, and I want to ice avon 
above all, I want to see my wife, out of the reach of— © 
need not dilate to you on what circumstances have lower 
and what we will now float above. So, as good luck is n 
unless one’s friends share in it, I want to say to you, as deli 
as I can, ‘Share in mine!’ Don’t be in a hurry to send me 
that money, don’t be too proud—that’s not the word, Geo} 
should say, don’t fear to remain in my debt, and, if occasion s 
arise, let me be your banker for further sums. I can stand 
racket, and shall be only too glad to be called upon to do s 
some slight way of atoning for having led you into what can no 
be looked upon by any one, I am afraid, as. a reputable 
won't say any more on this head, because there is no need. You 
will know that I am in earnest in what I have said, and you will 
receive the fifty pounds which I have inclosed herei1 in the irit 
in which they are sent—that of true friendship. You w 
great gun some day, if you fulfill the promise which I | 
those who ought to know about it you’re exhibiting, an 
will repay me. Meanwhile, depend on it that any draft 
on me will be duly honored. . “a1 (dean 

«‘And-so you are not coming back to London for som 
It seems dn ungencrous thing in a friend to say, but upon 
I think it the wisest thing you can do is to remain: ab: 
widen your knowledge of life. You have youth and he 
your time of life the powers of observation are at their fresl 













































strongest ; all you will want is money, and that you shan’t 

you accede to the suggestion I have just made. You will 
your mind in experience, you will see all sorts and ieties of 
and as you have nothing particular to bind you lat 
could thoroughly enjoy your freedom and return with a valual 
stock of ideas for the future benefit of the British reading publi 


Allez tojours, la jeunesse |! which, under its familiar translation o 
‘Go it while you’re young !’ is the best advice I can giv 
George, my dear boy.’ During your absence you will have s 
off all your old associations, and who knows but that the g ea 
bashaw, your step-father, may clasp you to his bosom and leave all 
his acres to his dearly-beloved step-son, G. D.? Only one thing! 
You must not forget Harry, and you must not forget me! If all 
works right you will find us very differently situated from what 
you have ever known us, and you won’t be ashamed to recognize 
us as friends. You would laugh if you could see me now, em- 
phatically a ‘City man,’ wearing Oxford mixture trowsers and 
carrying a shabby fat umbrella, which is an infallible sign of 
wealth, eating chops in the middle of the day, solemnly rebuking 
my young clerks for late attendance at the office, and comporting 
myself generally with the greatest gravity and decorum, And to. 
think that we once used to ‘ back the caster,’ and have in our time 
held point, quint, and quatorze. Tell‘it not in Gath! ‘By ad- 
vices last received, the produce of the mines has been twenty-two 
thousand oitavas, the gain wherein is, etc., etc.’ That’s the style 
now ! ; 
‘‘ Harriet_is well, and, as ever, my right hand. ‘To see her at 
work over the books at night one would think she had been born 
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in the Brazils, and had never heard of anything but silver mines. 
She sends kindest regards, and is fully of my opinion as to the 
expediency of your staying away from London. No news of 
Deane ; but that does not suprise me. His association with us was 
entirely one of concurrence, and he always talked of himself as a 
wanderer—a bird of passage. I suppose he did not give you any 
hint of his probable movements on the day of the dinner, when I 
had the ill-luck to offend him’ by not coming? No one ever knew 
Where he lived, or how, so I can’t make any inquiries. However, 
it’s very little matter. 

** And now I must make an end of this long story. Good-by, 
ear George. All sorts of luck, and jollity, and happiness at- 
you, but in the enjoyment of them all don’t forget the pe- 
cuniary proposition I have made to you, and think sometimes 
kindly of ** Your sincere 

““SrEWART RovutTH.” 





A little roll of paper had dropped from the letter when George 
opened it. He picked it up, and found two Bank of England notes 
for twenty pounds and one for ten pounds. 

It is no discredit to George Dallas to avow that when he 
had finished the perusal of this quaint epistle, and when he 
looked at its inclosure, he had a swelling in his throat, a quiver- 
ing in the muscles of his mouth, and thick heavy tears in 
his eyes. He was very young, you see, and very impressionable, 
swaying hither and thither with the wind and the stream, unstable 
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“Well, I haven’t saved the money,” said George, with a laugh, 
‘but I dare say I shall be able to make something of what I saw 
there. You'll be pleased to hear lam going to write a story for 
the Piccadilily—they’ve engaged me.” 

“Wass Peek-a-teclics wass goot, ver goot,” said Mr. Schaub ; 
“better as Mercury—bigger, higher, more stand !” 

‘Ah! but you musn’t run down the Mercury either. They’ve 
asked me to write a description of the sailing of your herring fiect. 
So I must stop here for a few days, and I want you to change me 
a, Bank of England note !” 

‘Ja, ja! with pleasure! Wass always likes dis Bank of Eng- 
land notes; ist goot, and clean, and so better as dirty Austrisch 
Prussich money. Ah! he is not the same as I give you other day ! 
He is quite new and clean for twenty pounds! Ja, ja!” he added, 
after holding the note up to the light, ‘‘ his vater-mark is raight ! 
A. F.! Votis A. F., 17 April? Ah, you don’t know! You don’t 
become it from A. F.? Course not! Vell, vell, let me see die 
course of ’Change—denn I put him into my leetle stock von Eng- 
lish bank-note !” 

The old man took up a newspaper that lay on the counter before 
him and consulted it, made a rapid calculation on a piece of paper, 
and was about to turn round toward the drawer where, as George 
remembered, he kept his cash-box, when he stopped, handed 
George the pen from behind his ear, dipped it into the ink, and 
said : 

‘* Vell, just write his name, Vart—Paul Vart, on his back—m-ja ! 


as water, and with very little power of adhering to any determina-| And his date of month. So! Vart—Paul Vart !—m-ja ! ist goot. 
7. however right and laudable it seemed at the first blush. | Here’s die guldens.” 


There are few of us—in early youth, at all events, let us trust— 
“who are so clear-headed, and far-seeing, and right-hearted as to 
be able to do exactly what Duty prescribes to us—the shutting out 
all promptings of inclination! Depend upon it, the good boys in 
the children’s story-books, those juvenile patterns who went un- 
raveringly to the Sunday-school, shutting their eyes to the queen- 
cakes and tofiee so temptingly displayed on the road-side, and who 
Sener: adamant in the matter of telling a fib, though by so doing 
















they might have saved their school-fellow a flogging—depend upon 

it they turned out, for the most part, very bad men, who robbed 

¢ orphans and ground the faces of the widows. George Dallas 
but a man, very warm-hearted, very impressionable, and when 

id Stewart Routh’s letter he repented of his harshness to his 

ad, and accused himself of having been precipitate and un- 

erous. Here was the black-leg, the sharper, the gambler actu- 

eturning some of his legitimate winnings, and placing his 
iis acquaintance’s disposal, while his step-father— But 
yould not bear thinking about! Besides, his step-father 

s uncle ; no kindness of Routh’s would ever enable him, 

,to make progress in that direction, and therefore— And 

t was deuced kind in Routh to be so thoughtful. The money 

me so opportunely, too, just when, what with his Hague excur- 

on and his purchases, he had spent the balance of the sum derived 
om the sale of the bracelet, and it would have been scarcely 
sent to ask for an advance from the Mercury oftice or the Picca- 
lly people. But it was a great thing that Routh advised him to 
sep away from England for a time—a corroboration, too, of 

's statement that he was going into a different line of life— 

course with his new views an intimacy with Routh would 
possible, whereas he could now let it drop quietly. He would 
accept the money so kindly sent him, and he would do the account 
of the herring-fishery for the Mercury, and he would get on with 
serial story for the Piccadilly, and— Well, he would remain 
tae he was and see what turned up. The quiet, easy-going, 
¢ ey life snited George to a nicety ; and if he had been a little 
older, and had never seen Clare Carruthers, he might, on very 
rovocation, have accepted the Dutch far niente as the real- 
ization of human bliss. : 

_ So, having toremain in Holland for some few days longer, and 
needing some money for immediate spending, George Dallas be- 
thought him of his old friend Mr. Schaub, and strolled to the Mui- 
derstraat in search of him. He found the old gentleman seated be- 

_ hind his counter, bending over an enormous volume in the Hebrew 

_ character, over the top of which he glared through the silver- 

rimmed spectacles at his visitor with anything but an inviting 

glance. When, however, he recognized George, which he did 

pee orevely quickly, his forbidding look relaxed, he put down 

_ the ok, and began nodding in a galvanized manner, rubbing the 

_ palins of his hands together, and showing the few fangs left in his 














_ mouth. 
_ “Vat! Vart—Panl Vart! you hero still? Wass you not 
_ back gone to your own land, Vart? Youdo no more vairks, Vart, 
_ you loase and vaste your time in Amsterdam, Vart—Paul Vart !” 
“ No; not that,” said George, laughing ; ‘I have not gone home, 
certainly, but I’ve not lost my time. I’ve been seeing to your 
country and studying character. I’ve been tothe Hague.” ‘ 
“Ja, ja! the Hague! and, like your countrymen, you have 
bought their die Japans, die-dogues, and punch-bowls. Ja, ja!” 
George adinitied the fact of purchase as regards japan-ware and 
china dogs, but denied the punch-bowls. 
“ Ja, ja 1” groaned Mr, Schaub ; ‘and here is dis house I could 
have sold you straight same, de straight same, and you save your 
“money for journey to Hague.” 





George Dallas swept the gold pieces into his pocket, nodded to 
the oldman, and left the shop. Mr. Schaub carefully locked away 
the note, made an entry of its number and amount in his ledger, 
and resumed his reading. 





CHAPTER VII 


A DILEMMA. 


’ 
£ 


South Mouton STREET had apparently a strong attraction for 
Mr. James Swain. Perhaps he found it a profitable and productive 
situation in point of odd and early jobs, perhaps he had some less 
professional reason for frequenting it. However that may be, the 
fact existed that no day passed without his tousled head and imper- 
fectly clad form making their appearance in the street two or three 
times between dawn and dark. He would hang about the pre- 
cincts of the house in which Routh and Harriet lodged, and 
evinced an extraordinary preference for the archway in the 
vicinity as a dining-room. He might have been seen at irregular 
hours devouring saveloys, poionies, or, when jobs odd or even 
were not plentiful, hunches’of bread and cheese, within the 
shelter of the archway, in the most unsophisticated attitudes, and 
with great apparent enjoyment. Mr. James Swain’s face was not 
tree from the underlying expression of care and anxiety which is 
always to be found by the careful observer in the countenance of 
the London street-boy, but it had more than the usual complement 
of sauciness, cunning, readiness, and impudence. 

The boy had quite an attraction for Mrs. Routh, who would 
smile at him when she passed him in thé street, nod pleasantly to 
him occasionally from her window, whenthis business or pleasure 
led him to lounge past the house before she had left her bedroom 
of a morning, and who frequently sent him of errands, for the 
doing of which she rewarded him with a liberality, which appeared 
to him astounding munificence. Mr. James Swain was of a tem- 
perament to feel kindness, neglected street-boy ‘though he was, 
and he had been wonderfully impressed by the womanly compas- 
sion which had spoken to him in Harriet’s gentle tones on the 
morning of their first meeting, and had looked out of all the trou- 
ble and. foreboding in her blue eyes. 

Routh also, was not without interest for Jim Swain. Perhaps 
he watched even more closely than he watched Harriet, but if he 
did, it was with totally different feelings. Jim, the street-boy, 
had been employed by him occasionally, and had formed, apart. 
from certain other knowledge he had gained concerning Mr. 
Stewart Routh, the worst opinion of that gentleman’s disposition 
and character, 

Routh had been much and profitably occupied of late. The 
affairs of the new company were progressing favorably, and 
Routh’s visits to Flinders were frequent and well-received. He 
had other things of the sort on hand, and his finances were in a 
flourishing condition. He was on the road to success, after the 
fashion of modern successes, and if his luck did not change, all 
the respectability which attaches to a fortunate speculation was on 
the cards for Stewart Routh, No restoration to his former place 
was possible, indeed ; but Routh cared nothing for that, would, 
perhaps, not have accepted such a restoration had it been within 
his reach. Straggle, scheming, shifts, and the excitement conse- 
quent thereon, were essential to him now; he liked them ; the 
only game he could play with any relish was the desperate one. 
To what extent he had played it was known only to himself and 
Harriet, and he was beginning to be afraid of his confederate, 

| Not afraid of her trustworthiness, of her fidelity, of her stanch 
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and unshrinking devotion—Stewart Routh was just as confident as 
of the fact of his existence that his wife would cheerfully have 
given her life for him, as she gave it to him, but the man’s nature 
was essentially base, and the misused strength, the perverted 
nobility of hers, crushed and frightened him. He had not felt it 
so much while they were very poor, while all their schemes and 
shifts were on a small scale, while his everyday comforts depended 
on her active management and unfailing forethought. But now, 
when he had played for a great stake and won it, when a larger 
career was open before him—a career from which he felt she 
would shrink, and into which he could never hope to force her— 
he grew desperately afraid of Harriet. Desperately tired of her 
also. He was a clever man, but she was cleverer than he, He 
was aman of strong passions, ungovernable, save by the master- 
passion, interest. She had but one, love ; but it was stronger than 
all hig put together. She loved him so entirely that there had 
never been a question of rule between them; but Routh was a 
wise man in his way, and he knew in his heart he could rule Har- 
riet only by love, and love which was perfectly genuine and true, 
should the time ever come in which a distinct separation of opin- 
ion and will between them should make it necessary for him to 
try. But he had aclear appreciation of his wife’s intellect also, 
and he knew thoroughly well that he could not deceive her with 
any counterfeit presentment—the love which should rule her must 
be real. This was precisely what he had not to produce when 
required. He had loved her after his fashion for so long that he 
was rather surprised by his own constancy ; but it would have 
been ditlicult for Stewart Routh to go on loving any one but him- 
self always, and Harriet was so much superior to him in strength, 
firmness, and disinterestedness that her very superiority was an 
element of destruction for the love of such a man as he. 

In all that concerned the business of Stewart Routh’s life 
Harriet’s conduct was still the same as before—she was still indus- 
trious and invaluable to him. But the occupations which had 
filled her leisure hours were all neglected now, the lonely time 
was no more lightened by the pursuits with her early education 
and her natutal tastes had endeared and rendered habitual to her. 
One of two moods now possessed her, either uncontrollable rest- 
lessness or absorbed brooding. She would start off, when Routh 
had left her, and walk for hours through the crowded thorough- 
fares, out into the suburbs of London, or up and down the most 
distant and least frequented parts of the Parks, returning home 
weary and footsore, but with the torturing sense of restlessness un- 
subdued. Ov, when she was alone, she would sit for hours, not in 
a selected position of comfort, but anywhere, on the first seat that 
came in her way, her head drooping, her eyes fixed and vacant, her 
hands closely clasped and lying in her lap, her fair, low brow con- 
tracted by a stern and painful frown. From either of these two 
moods she rarely varied ; and even in Routh’s presence one or the 
other would master her at times. It chanced that on the day when 
Jim Swain had seen Routh return to his lodgings and take some 
letters from the postman the restless fit had come very aoe 
upon Harriet, and she had gone to her room to dress herself for 
walking, when Routh unexpectedly returned. He went into the 
sitting-room, and concluding she would be down stairs presently, 
waited for her, reading the letters in his hand frowningly the 
while. But Harrict had passed quietly down the stairs and gone 
out without re-entering the sitting-room, and Routh waited in vain. 
At length he sought her in her room, and not finding her, he an- 
grily rang the bell, and asked the servant if she knew anything 
about her, She did not, and Routh dismissed her, and began to 
stride about the room, uttering very uncalled-for objurgations on 
women who were never in the way when they were wanted. As 
he passed the window his eye fell upon Jim Swain tranquilly eating 
bread and cheese as he leaned against the opposite railings. Routh 
looked at him again more closely, and again ; finally, he took up his 
hat, went down stairs, out of the door, and across the street, close 
up to the boy. 

“‘ Halloo, you Sir!” he addressed him roughly. ‘* What are you 
doing here?” 

Mr. James Swain eyed his questioner with no pleasant or grate- 
ful expression of countenance, and replied, curtly : 

** Nothin’ |” 

* What brings you here, then?” continued Routh. 

ok ain’t a doin’ you any harm, am 1?” answered the boy, all his 
native impudence brought out in a moment by the overbearing 
manner of Routh. ‘‘It ain’t your street, I believe, nor yet your 
archway, as [knows on; and if I chooses to odd job on this here 
lay I don’t hurt you, do 1?” . 

The saucy manner of the lad did not anger Routh; he hardly 
seemed to notice it, but appeared to be entirely possessed by some 
struggling remembrance not of a pleasing kind, if his expression 
afforded any correct clew to it. 

‘‘ Have you seen a lady come out of No. 60 since you have been 
about here?” he asked, passing by the boy’s saucy remarks as if 
he had not heard them. 

“Yes, [have, I saw the lady as lives there, not two minutes 
after you cume in, She went that way.” And he pointed down 
the street. 


‘ ‘ * * F. 
“Had she any thing in her hand? Did she look as if she was 
going for a walk or out shopping?” 
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“She had’nt no basket or bag, and she warn’t partickler dressed ; 
not as nice as she’s Gressed sometimes. J should say,” continued 
Mr. Jim Swain, with an air of wisdom and decision, ‘‘ as she wag 
goin’ for a constitootional, all by herself, and not to shop nor noth- 
Thales” 

Routh’s attention had wandered from the boy’s words and was 
fixed upon his face. ; ; 

‘Have I ever seen you before?” he asked him, abruptly. 

A sudden rush of color dyed Mr. James Swain’s face, even 
through the varnish of dirt which hid its surface, as he replied, 
with a little less than his customary boldness : oy i i 

“Yes, Sir, you’ve seen me, though in course you ain tl ely te 
remember it. You’ve giv’ me many a penny, and a sixpence too | 
and the lady.” a 7 

Again Routh looked steadily, but covertly, at him under his — 
thick brows. He was evidently eager to ask him some questions, 
but he refrained, restrained by Some powerful motive. Jim looked 
uneasily up and down the street, moved his feet about restlessly, | 
turned his ragged pockets inside out, letting loose a multitude of 
dirty crumbs, and displayed a fidgety inclination to get away from 
South Molton Street. we ey 

“Well,” said Routh, tousing himself from his abstraction, 
“we're going to move next week, and you can come and do th 
odd jobs for us, if you like.” , ; 

«“hankeo, Sir,” said Jim, who was very respeetful now, and 
touched his ragged cap as if he had quite altered his opinion of th 
speaker. ‘‘ What day shall I come, Sir 22 7 

‘“‘T don’t exactly know,” said Routh ; “ you can call and ask the 
lady.” And then he gave the lad a shilling, to Jim Swain’s intens 
surprise, and crossing the street, once more let himself in at the — 
door of No. 60. Having reached the sitting-room, Stewart Routh 
sat down by the window and fell into a fit of musing as deep as_ 
those in which Harriet Routh passed hours away. i 

Mr. James Swain went briskly down the street, pleasantly con-. 
scious that the unexpected windfall of the shilling had released 
him from the labors of his calling for the day, and determined to 
proceed at once to lay it out to the greatest advantage. } 

‘‘Wotever is he up to now?” ‘Thus ran the street -boy’s 
thoughts. ‘‘I’m sure he’s jealous, or he wouldn’t be coming home 
unexpected, and a watchin’ of her like that. Ain’t he a brute 
just? And a willin too? Well, I’m glad I ain’t swre—’m 
glad I ain’t swe.” © a 

With this enigmatical phrase Mr. James Swain abandoned his 
mental colloquy and directed his thoughts to more immediately 
personal matters. ‘OO ani 

Routh was still sitting by the window when Harriet retur 
and with the first glance at his face she saw that something 
had occurred. 2) oe 

“‘T did not expect you home until six o’clock,” she said, as” 
laid aside her bonnet and stood by his side, laying her hand 
derly upon his shoulder. “gt beg pat 

‘‘ No,” he returned, ‘‘I came home to get some papers for F 
ders about the Tunbridge Canal business; but yi ave th 
Harry, and you were out.” he ee. al 

“Well?” she said, calmly, looking at him with questi 
eyes. ‘‘ What has happened, Stewart?” ita 

“This,” he returned, slowly, and without meeting her gaze 
‘*As LT eame in I met the postman with this letter. Read it, : 
tell me what is to be done.” ‘Fea 

She sat down close beside him, and took the letter he held to. 
ward her. It was addressed to George Dallas, to the care of 
Routh, and it was, in fact, the letter which Mr. Carruthers had 
written to his step-son prior to his deperture from Poynings. -As 
Harriet read her right hand sought her husband’s and held it 
tightly. ‘The old look of quiet resolution, the old expression of 
confident resource, came into her face. She read the paper twice 
before she spoke, ; a" 

“Stewart,” she said, ‘‘this is only another head of the hydra, 
and we had counted them, had we not? What we have to decide 
is, whether this letter shall be suppressed or whether it must be 
forwarded to George Dallas. At first sight I see no possibility of 
suppressing it without infinite danger, but this is only first sight, 
and ee wk see more clearly afterward.” an 

‘“‘ Dallas has never said anything to you abo ym his 
mother, has he?” asked Roti ee ese aS Ss 

“No,” replied Harriet, “‘not since his second letter, when he — 
said he supposed she was testing his repentance and good conduct, 
and that he would not write until he could give her some p oof 
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of both.” 

‘‘ Get the old woman’s letter, and let us read it again.” ‘y 

Harriet went to her writing-table, opened a drawer, and took a 
paper from its recesses, It was the letter which Mrs, ‘Brookes had 
written to George Dallas, The two read it carefully, and Harriet 
spoke first. ; : 

“We can only conjecture the meaning of this, Stewart ; but, 
as I make it out, it means that the proceedings at the—the 
inquest”—she paused almost imperceptibly, then went on, in 
a steady tone—‘‘awakened his mother’s fears. It was lucky 


he told us the story of his mother’s anxiety about his coat, or 
we should have failed to catch the clew. No 


w I read the rid | 
thus: Mrs. Carruthers has been dangerously ill in eonsequence of 
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the shock of the discovery, but she has not betrayed her knowledge 
er suspicions. A good deal of time has been gained, and under 
any circumstances that is a priceless advantage. The question now 
is, can any more time bé gained? Can George Dallas be kept in 
ignorance of the appearances against him any longer? The sup- 
pression of the old woman’s letter was an easy matter. It is ill- 
written, you see, as servants’ letters usually are, indistinctly ad- 
dressed, and g@nerally unimportant. But a letter written by Mr, 
Carruthers of Poynings is quite another matter. It must come out, 
some time or other, that it was not received, and he is precisely 
the man to investigate the matter to the utmost. No, no, the letter 
must be sent to Dallas.” J 

She spoke firmly, but her eyes were dreamy and distant. Routh 
knew their expression, and that some expedient, some resolve, was 
shaping itself in hermind. He sat quite silent until she spoke 





“<The first thing we have to do is to ascertain with all possible 
exactitude the real condition of Mrs. Carruthers, where she is at 
present, and whether we are right in supposing her fears were ex- 
cited. This letter is not calculated to bring George home, I think, 
Of course, if it had reached him before they left Poynings, he 
would have come home at once; but, see, Mr. Carruthers writes on 
the 10th, and says they are to start on the 11th. This is the 18th. 
What is the post-mark?” 
~ “Dover,” said Routh, handing her the envelope. ; 

_— Posted after they left England, no doubt,” said Harriet. 
*« Stewart, there is just one thing to be done. Let us move from 
this at once. It is only doing so a little sconer than we had in- 
tended. Then, if we decide on suppressing the letter, its loss may 
‘be accounted for, even to the satisfaction of Mr. Carruthers. This 
while we consider what must be done.” 
Yes,” said Routh, ‘‘I think that will be wise ; but I do not see 
my way out of the danger of his return, if he returns when he has 
received the letter. He will go down to Amherst at once, and will 
discover the suspicion, and at once take steps to clear himself of 























erhaps so,” said Harriet, and her face darkened ; ‘‘ but he 
ot find that so easy. I hope he will not put himself into the 
; but if he does—” She paused, and looked thoughtfully 
husband’s face, while a quick shudder crept over her. He 


ed darkly. 
on’t take to melodrama, Harriet, it’s so unlike you, and doesn’t 
1. Besides, it’s too late in the day for that kind of thing 
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notice of the ungracious speech, but still stood look- 
tfully at him. He rose, letting her hand drop from his 
sr, and walked up and down the room. 
ewart,” she said, gently, ‘“you must not be impatient with 
if lam not as ready of resource as I was. However, | think I 
that ought to be done in this emergency, and Iam quite sure 
nai go to Amherst, find put the true state of things 
ee the old woman at Poynings, who will gladly receive me 
riend of George Dallas, and then, and then only, can we de- 
hether this letter is to reach him or not.” 
jove! Harry, that’s a splendid idea,” said Routh, ‘and 
can’t be any risk in it, for Dallas would take your doing it 
1e greatest kindness. You not so ready of resource as you 
e! You’re more so, my girl—you’re more so.” 
here was a little wonder in the look she turned upon him, a 
e surprise at the lightness of his tone, but not a ray of the 
sure which his perverted praise had once given her. 
his is the best thing to do,” she said, gravely, ‘“‘and I will do 
‘it at once. I will go to-morrow morning.” 
- “And Twill get our traps moved, and put up at the Tavistock 
till you come back. You can pack this evening, I suppose, Harry ?” 
“Oh, yes,” she answered. ‘‘I shall be glad of the occupation.” 
~ * And you’ll do it fore easily without me,” said Routh, whom no 
crisis of events, however serious, could render indifferent to his in- 
dividual comforts, and to whom the confusion of packing was an 
image of horror and disgust, ‘‘so I shall dine out, and leave you 
_to your own devices. Here, you had better lock these up.” He 
_ took the letters from @ table on which she had laid them as she 
spoke, and held them toward her. 
_ She drew a step nearer to him, took the papers from his hand, 
then suddenly let them drop upon the floor, and flung her arms 
wildly round Routh’s neck. 
“« Harriet, Harriet,” he said, “ whats this?” as he strove to lift 
_ her face, which she held pressed against his breast with terrible 
_ force. She answered him with a groan—a groan so full of anguish 
- that his callousness was not proof against it. 
_ “ My love, my darling, my brave girl, don’t, don’t!” was all he 
gould say, as he bent his head over her, and held her tightly to 
him. For several moments she stood thus; then she lifted her 
white face, putup her hands and drew his face down to hers, kissed 
him with kisses which thrilled him with an unknown sense of fear 
and doom, and instantly releasing, left him. 

- Mr. James Swain got the promised odd job in South Molton 
reet sooner than he had expected it, for calling at No. 60, according 
Mr. Routh’s instructions, to ask the Jady when his services would 
required, he was informed that she had gone away, and he was 
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to carry down the boxes to be conveyed to their destination in the 


van then standing at the door. Jim performed his duty witha 


perturbed spirit. 

‘Gone away, is she?” he said, over and over again. ‘‘ Now I 
should like to know where she’s gone, and wot for. I hope he 
ain’t be up to nothin’ agin her, but I don’t trust him, and I ain’t a 
goin’ to lose sight of him for longer than I can help, if I knows it, 
until she’s safe back somewheres.” 


‘«That funeral is largely attended fora small town,” said Harriet 
Routh to the waiter at the inn at Amherst, who was laying the 
cloth for her dinner. She was sitting by a window on the ground- 
floor, and idly watching the decorous procession as it passed along 
the main street, to the huge admiration of gaping boys and gos- 
siping nurse-maids. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” replied the man, gladly seize the opportunity 
of approaching the window.and having a peep on his own account. 

“‘He was very much respected, was old Mr. Evans; no one in 
the town more so. He gave the best of measures, and used the 
best mater’als, and a charitabler man, nor a constanter at meetin’, 
though uncommon deaf latterly, ain’t in Amherst.” 

Harriet looked inquiringly at the speaker. 

*‘T beg your pardon, ma’am, you’re a stranger, of course, and 
don’t know nothin’ about poor old Evans. He were a tailor, ma’am, 
at Amherst, man and boy, for fifty year and more, and got a deal 
of custom, which they do say no tailor here won’t have for the 
future, seein’ as they car’t compete with the Sydenham suits.” 

Harriet made no comment upon the man’s little discourse, and 
he left the room. When she was alone she smiled a smile not 
good to see, and said, half aloud : 

‘‘T remember how they used to talk about Providence, and provi- 
dential interventions on behalf of the good, long ago, when I used 
to fancy I believed in Providence, and when I certainly did believe 
in the au the good. I wonder what these people would 


call this? If @§is a providential intervention, the theory has two 
sides,” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


THE announcement of a lady who wished to see Mrs. Brookes 
caused the faithful old woman no particular emotion. She was 
well-known and much respected among the neighbors of Poynings, 
in the humbler sense, and visits from several of their number were 
ordinary events enough in her life. The announcement found her, 
net in her own room, but in her mistress’s, where she had replaced 
the portrait of George, and was sitting looking at it with dim eyes 
and clasped hands. The time had been long in rolling over her 
weary old head ; for, though she had passed the period of life in 
which feeling is very keen, and sorrow has power to torture, and 
constancy to last, Mrs. Brookes had no other objects to divide her 
thoughts with Mrs. Carruthers and her son, and day by day the 
old woman had brooded upon the new trouble which had come to 
those whom she loved so well. Perplexity mingled with her grief, 
for she knew not what to think. She had stoutly denied the possi- 
bility of George’s guilt in the memorable dialogue which had been 
the last she had held with his mother ; but the faint and fiuttering 
hope she entertained was very different from the confidence she 
expressed, and now, in the solitude and silence of the great house, 
in the absence of the absorbing demand which Mrs. Carruthers’s 
condition had made upon all her attention and self-command, her 
stout old heart sank within her. His mother was gone away from 
all the scenes and associations which had come to have a terrible 
meaning. Would she ever return? Ellen hardly knew how she 
wished to answer this question. It were better and happier per- 
haps that she never did, that her tired heart should drowsily beat 
itself to rest in a strange country, and lie hidden under another 
soil than that her son had stained with blood. Had he done this 
thing? What of him? Where was he? 

Dixon had accompanied her mistress to foreign parts. And it 
was Martha, house-maid, who told Mrs. Brookes that a lady, who 
had been shown into her own room, wanted to see her. 

‘Which, I dare say, she’s come after Susan’s character,” re- 
marked Martha, parenthetically, ‘‘for she ain’t this side of Ham- 
herst, I know.” 

Mrs. Brookes rose from the chair that she had placed opposite 
Georgo’s picture, took off her spectacles, from which she wiped a 
suspicious moisture, placed them carefully in her pocket, arranged 
her cap and shawl, and, without vouchsafing any answer to the 
speculations of Martha, she took her way slowly to the house- 
keeper’s room. As she crossed the hall she saw a fly standing at 
the open door, and the driver, a man from Page’s, touched his hat 
to her as she passed. 

‘‘T. don’t know this lady,” she thought. ‘‘ Nobody about here 
takes a fly to come to Poynings.” 

Her visitor was seated on the heavy horsehair sofa, which, in 
winter, flanked the fire, but was now drawn close under the win- 
dow through which George had entered on that memorable night 
which came freshly into the memory of the old woman at that 
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moment. As she looked sharply at the figure which rose to greet 
cm Brookes felt in a moment that she was in the presence of 






a an with some purpose. , 

he fixedness of Harriet Routh’s face, the effort of a smile (for 
loneliness told upon her nerves now with rapidity and power), a 
something forced and painful in her voice, aroused an instinctive 
fear in Mrs. Brookes, and put her on her guard. She made a stiff 
bow anda movement with her body, which, when she was younger, 
would have been a courtesy, but was now only a duck, and asked 
her visitor’s pleasure. , as 

“T have called upon you, Mrs. Brookes,” said Harriet, in a sweet 
and winning tone, *‘in consequence of a paragraph which I have 
seen in a newspaper.” ; 

It was an unfortunate beginning, for it set the old nurse instantly 
on her guard by agousing her suspicions, and making her resolve 
that the blue-eyed» Sweet-spoken lady, who looked as if she had a 
purpose, should Get nothing out of her# 

‘«‘ Indeed,” she replied, very stiffly. ‘‘ Please to sit down, ma’am.” 

Harriet resumed her seat, and began to speak rather quickly. 
Mrs. Brookes looked at her steadily, immovably, having put on her 
spectacles for the purpose, but gave her neither encouragement 
nor assistance by so much as a sound or a nod, 

‘‘T am Mrs. Routh,” she said, ‘‘and a friend of Mr. George Dal- 
las, Mrs. Carruthers’s son. It is on his account and for his sake I 
have come here.” 

Mrs. Brookes’s black-mitted hands pressed each other more 
closely as they lay clasped together in her lap, but she made no 
sign. 

‘‘T am aware of the unfortunate circumstances which keep Mr, 
Dallas and his mother apart,” continued Harriet, who maintained 
a watch upon the old woman as steady as her own, but more cov- 
ert ; ‘‘and Iam afraid he will be much distressed and alarmed if 
this reaches him without any preparation.” 

She held out a newspaper as she spoke, a i she had 





procured at the inn at Amherst, and pointed t e paragraph 
which recorded the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Carfttthers of Poy- 
nings and suite for the continent ; and in addition the regret with 
which ‘‘ we” had learned that the departure in question had been 
occasioned by the dangerous illness of Mrs. Carruthers. Mrs. 
Brookes was immensely relieved, but not altogether reassured. 
She had a vague idea that the business of detection was sometimes 
intrusted to women, and she still had her doubts of the blue-eyed, 
sweet-spoken lady whose face indicated a purpose, without betray- 
ing it. 

‘Mr. Dallas knows of his mother’s illness,” said Mrs. Brookes. 
«He will not hear of it first from any newspaper.” 

‘‘Indeed,” said Harriet. ‘‘I am glad to know that. I am much 
relieved. Mr. Dallas is so intimate with Mr. Routh, my husband, 
and we are so much attached to him, that anything which is of im- 
portance to hi cerns us. I am on my way to Dover, and I 
thought I would turn out of it a little to inquire into this matter.” 

«Thank you,®ma’am,” said Mrs. Brookes, still unsoftened. 
**May l ask if you have left your house in London?” 

‘*We have for the present,” replied Harriet ; ‘‘indeed, I don’t 
think we shall return there.” 

Mrs. Brookes looked confused and distressed. 

‘* Hixcuse me,” she said, after an awkward pause, ‘if I appear at 
all impertinent. I am George Dallas’s old nurse, and more his 
mother’s friend than her servant, and I can’t be particular about 
other people when they are concerned. George Dallas is not as 
welcome here as he ought to be in his mother’s house; you say 
you know that. If you really are Mrs. Routh, you dightnto know 
more about him than that—more, in fact, than I] do.” ’ 

‘*Certainly,” said Harriet, with unchanged sweetness of tone, 
and just the least gleam of color in her cheek, showing that she 
was approaching her object. ‘‘I do know a great deal more about 
George Dallas than you do, if, as I conclude from your words, 
nothing has been heard of him since his last visit to his mother.” 

She paused very slightly, but Mrs, Brookes did not utter a word. 

“‘ You are quite right to be cautious, Mrs. Brookes; in such a 
delicate family matter as this caution is most essential. Poor 
George has been so foolish that he has laid himself open to being 
harmed either by enemies or injudicious friends ; but I assure you, 
Mrs. Brookes, Iam neither. I really am Mrs. Routh, and I am 
quite in George’s confidence, and am here solely with the purpose 
of saving him any troublke or anxiety I.can.” 

_ “Where is he?” asked the old woman, suddenly, as if the ques- 
tion were forced upon her. 

‘“‘ He is at Amsterdam, in Holland,” replied Harrict, in a frank 
tone, and changing her seat for one beside Mrs. Brookes as she 
spoke; ‘‘here are several letters from him. See,” and she drew 
half a dozen sheets of foreign paper, closely written over, from her 
pocket, and put them into the old woman’s hands. She beheld 
the letters with mingled pleasure and avoidance : they could not 
answer the question which tormented her; but they relieved her 
misgivings about her visitor. She felt assured now that she really 
was speaking to Mrs. Routh, and that the object of her visit was one 
of kindness to George. The letters were in his well-known hand ; 
the thin paper and the post-marks satisfied her that they came 
from abroad. He was still out of the country, then ; so far there 
was safety, but she must.be cautious still concerning him, What 
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if she could make Harriet the unconscious bearer of a further 
warning to him—a warning carefully contrived, so that none but 
he should know its meaning, and he should understand it thor- 
oughly? She would try. She had thought all this while she 
turned the letters over in her hands; then she returned them to 
Harriet, and said : 

“Thank you, ma’am., 
it’s plain he has great confidence in you. 
letter I sent him : it went to your house.” : 

‘‘ All communications for him are addressed to Mr. Routh,” said 
Harriet, ‘‘ and forwarded at once.” ; 
_ “Well, ma’am, he never told me where he had gone to, or wrote 
a letter but one to his mother ; and when that came she was too ill 
o read it or know anything about it.” 

“Indeed,” said Harriet, in a tone of commiseration ; ‘‘ she must 
have been taken ill just after he saw her, then?” 

‘‘She was,” returned Mrs. Brookes, emphatically ; ‘‘ and you, 
ma’am, know, no doubt, why she saw him, and can understand 
that his conduct caused her illness.” 

‘Not exactly that,” said Harriet. ‘‘He told me all that had 
passed, and described his mother as full of forgiveness and hope, 
and he even said how well and handsome he thought her looking. 
George amuses us very much by constantly talking of his mother’s 
beauty ; he will be all the more distressed when he hears of her 
illness now, and I really think, Mrs. Brookes, it can not be quite 
fair to impute it to his conduct.” 5 

“It was just that, and nothing else,” said the old woman ; and 
her voice shook as she spoke, though she strove to controlit. “‘ It 
was indeed, ma’am, and you must tell him the truth, without 
softening it, or making it any better. Tell him that she nearly 
died of the knowledge of his conduct, and that her mind is weak- 
ened and her memory gone.” 

‘‘ Her memory gone!” exclaimed Harriet. 
say it.is so bad as that?” ‘ 

‘<T do, indeed,” said Mrs. Brookes. ‘‘ And will you tell him 
exactly what I tell you. Tell him that his mother has forgotten 
all that led to her illness, all the fear and suspense she underwent. 
Of course, she was frightened at what she had to do, and in sus- 
pense until it was done ; but I am sure she has not forgotten him, | 
and if he were tosee her, or even to be mentioned to her suddenly, 
it might have the worst effect. Be sure to tell him this, and that 
the only thing he can do to atone for the past in any way is to keep 
out of his mother’s sight. He knows some of this already, for I 
wrote to him, and he knows from Mr. Carruthers that his mother 
is gone away.” wea 

“From Mr. Carruthers?” said Harriet, in a tone of admirably 
simulated surprise ; ‘‘ does he ever communicate with George?” 


I see these are from Master George, and 
He never answered a 


‘« You don’t mean to 
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‘“My master is a very just man,” replied Mrs. Brookes, in a 


stately tone, ‘‘and he would not allow his wife’s son to be kept in 
ignorance of his mother’s danger. _ I am sure he will send for him, 
wherever he may be, if there is no chance of her recovery. Idon’t 
say he would send for him sooner.” AES 

‘Of course Mr. Carruthers has no idea of the cause of Mrs. Car- 
ruthers’s illness ?” 


aad 
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‘No, no; it was her fear of his finding out that Geor, » had 
been here, and what for, that brought it on ; but, of course, he did _ 


not suspect anything.” 
“It is very strange,” 

have borne all this business perfectly well at the time, and given 

way completely afterward, It must have surprised you ve 


said Harriet, musingly ; “‘she seems to — 


much, Mrs. Brookes, though, no doubt, you understand your mis- — 


tress’s constitution.” ; ‘ j 
“Yes,” replied the old woman, dryly, and ignoring the begin- 
ning of the sentence, ‘‘I understand my mistress’s constitution.” 
‘I will give your message to Mr, Dallas,” said Harriet, rising, 
‘and I had better leave you our temporary address, unless, indeed, 
you would prefer writing to Mr. Dallas direct.” a ; 
‘‘No,” said Mrs. Brookes, ‘‘I have nothing to say. When news 
of his mother comes from abroad I will send it to you.” a 
The old woman was constrained and miserable in her visitor’s 
presence, but the hospitality of Poynings must be vindicated ; and 
she felt besides that Mrs, Carruthers would, in other days, have 
been glad of an opportunity of being kind to any one who had 
been kind to George. Soshe pressed Harriet to take some refresh- 
ment and prolong her visit. But Harriet would not touch bread 
or wine in the house, and told Mrs. Brookes she must return to 
Amherst immediately, to catch the train for Dover. <‘‘I dined at 
the inn in the town,” she said, in explanation of her refusal, ‘‘as 


‘LT had to wait a while before I could get a fly.” 


“‘T hope they made you comfortable, ma’am,” said Mrs. Brookes, 
who had resumed, when their interview assumed a commonplace 
complexion, her head-servant-like manner. “ Page’s people are 
obliging, and it is a respectable house.” ; : : 

‘Very much so, indeed,” returned Harriet, carelessly. **The 
town seems a clean, dull sort of, place. I had a funeral to look at 
while I waited for my dinner, and the waiter entertained me with 
the biography of the deceased.” ; 

“T had not heard of a death at Amherst,” said Mrs. Brookes, 
primly. She did not like the flippant tone in which her visitor 
spoke. ‘The servants have not been in the town this week.” 

‘‘An estimable person—one Evans, a tailor, I believe; so 
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waiter said,” Harriet returned, still more carelessly, as she took up 
her parasol and railway-guide, glanced covertly at the old woman’s 
face, and moved to the door. , 

Mrs. Brookes stood quite still for several seconds ; then she ffl- 
lowed Harriet, joined her at the red-baize door which openedsjrfto 
the hall, accompanied her to the great door, where a ey n 
waited, took a respectful leave of her, and then shut herse® fen 
her room, and remained invisible to the household for the remain- 
der of the day. . 

-AS Harriet Routh drove back to Amherst she leaned her head 
wearily against the uncongenial wood-work of the fly, and 

summed up the results of her journey. 

‘© Whatever the mother knows the old woman knows. The old 
woman is as stanch as steel, and she will conceal her suspicions all 
the more tenaciously the stronger they are; and I have strength- 
ened them. What a clever old woman she is, and how brave! If 
my purpose had been what she suspected I should have had some 
real difficulty in getting the information I required. It is clear 
that nothing is to be feared now in this direction. Mrs. Brookes 
will never speak. Mrs, Carruthers is in the best possible condi- 
tion for our purposes, and her son has no pretext for returning to 
Poynings, even if the death of the tailor had not made it quite safe 
for him to do so.” 

«7 will write to him,” she went on in her thoughts, ‘‘ just what 

_ shetold me tosay. Poor George! It is hard to have to make him 
_ believe that he has broken his mother’s heart, and turned his 
_ mother’s brain. He does not deserve it, fool as he is. He is easily 
_ persuaded, fortunately. I don’t feel fit for much that is not easy 
now. The letter must be sent on at once, and, if I do my part well, 

and this woman dies, or remains abroad—and | fancy Myr. Carruth- 
ers is not the man to bring an imbecile wife back if he can help it— 
- there’s no reason why George should come to England again for 
_ years, that I can see.” 

_ ‘The driver of the fly pulled up for a minute, and letting down 
_ oneof the front windows inquired whether he was to go to the inn or 
_ to the railway station. While Harriet was answering his question 
_ by desiring him to drive to the station, and looking out of the win- 
, 2 young girl on horseback, a large black Newfoundland dog. 
oping by her horse’s side, passed the fly. The driver touched 
+ respectfully, and the young lady acknowledged the salute 
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iss Carruthers, ma’am,” said the man to Harriet, giv- 
information in a manner which duly indicated the local 
of Miss Garruthers. Harriet looked back at the girl, 
eolden gleam of her beautiful hair, the easy sway- 
ceful figure, the air of youth and refinement which 
pher. . 

Miss Carruthers, is it?” she thought. ‘George has 
r, I fancy, as he never mentioned her to me.”’ 

- had some time to wait for the train, and she went into the 
-waiting-room until it came up. 

Ba When he other passengers had taken their places Harriet 
_ got into a carriage which had no other occupant, and so traveled 
up to London alone. 

Routh was in the house when she reached the Tavistock, and 
arprised at her speedy return. She told him how the intelli- 
he had heard on her arrival at Amherst had simplified her 
yf investigation. She made her narrative as brief as possible ; 
spoke in a cold, measured voice which had become habitual to 









_ “T1l post the letter from the old fellow at once, then,” said 
- Routh ; ‘it’s only a couple of days late, and Dallas is too careless 
to notice that. When you write—you’d better not do it for a day 
be 3 so, lest he might take it into his head to suspect you of a mo- 
ye—you can tell him about our move.” 


Harriet acquiesced, and changed the subject to their new resi- 
dence, a furnished house in Mayfair. She would go there on the 


morrow, she said, and arrange all their little property. Had every- 
thing been removed from South Molton Street? 


_ the boy who was always about there. 
«* Ay,” said Harriet, dreamily, for she was thinking of the time, 
_ gone forever, when she had been happy in the home she had left 
_ without one regret or hope. ‘‘ What of him?” Dae 
‘Nothing that I can make out,” answered Routh, irritably. 
“But I hate the sort of half-recollection I seem to have of him. 
There’s something in my mind connected with him, and I can’t 
disentangle it.” 
__- Harriet looked up at her husband in some surprise, and turned 
yery pale. She had a painful, an indelible remembrance connected 
with the first time she had seen Jim Swain. But Routh knew 
nothing of that; so she said nothing ; she made no effort to aid his 
memory. She would avoid the torture when she could. Besides, 
 ghe was utterly weary in body and in spirit. J 
Mr Carruthers’s letter reached George Dallas not exactly duly, in- 
deed, after a delay which would have astonished and exasperated 
the writer, had he known it, to the last degree. ; 
Stewart Routh and Harriet were 1, much superior to George 
uaa in many mental attributes, and in particular in cunning ; 














partake 5 Routh had seen to it himself, and had employed | 
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but they were incapable of understanding the young man on certain 
points. One of these points was his love for his mother, with its 
concomitants of remorse, repentance, and resolution. Not cor - 
hending this mixed feeling, they made a serious miscalculation. 
The day or two which Harriet allowed to intervene before she 
wrote the letter which was to prolong George’s absence exactly 
sufficed to bring him to England. 








CHAPTER IX. 
CLEARED UP. 


THE shock communicated to George Dallas by his step-father’s 
letter was violent and terrible in proportion to the resolutions 
which had been growing up in his mind, and gaining strength and 
fixedness with each day’s absence from the old accustomed scenes 
of dissipation and sources of temptation. Like all persons of sim- 
ilar temperament, he was easily overcome by agitation, and his 
eager nature led him to anticipate evil as readily as it caused him 
to enjoy good thoroughly. He was a strong man physically, but 
a sickening, weak shudder, such as might have shaken a woman, 
shook him as he read the few formal lines which conveyed to him 
so much more than their writer had known or intended. Was it 
all to be in vain? Was the golden time, the precious opportunity, 
gone by forever? Was she to die, or to die to him at least, and 
never to know that his repentance had been real, that the lesson 
had been effectual, that the reform had been inaugurated ? 

‘The terms in which Mr. Carruthers had written to his step-son 
were as vague as they were formal, and the uncertainty to which 
the letter condemned him was as agonizing as the misery which it 
produced. Where was she? He did not know; he had no means 
of knowing. ow great were her sufferings? How imminent was 
her danger? ese points were beyond the reach of his investiga- 
tion. He knew that he was to blame for his mother’s illness ; he 
saw all things now in a new and.clear light, and though his was no 
miraculous reformation, no sudden transformation from sinner to 
saint, but rather an evidence of mental growth and refinement 
under the influence of a new order of feelings, working on a sin- 
gularly pliable temperament, George Dallas was so different to what 
he had been, that he shrank not only with disgust, but with won- 
der, from the contemplation of the perverse folly which had led to 
such results. He had always been dissipated, worthless, and un- 
grateful, he thought ; why had he never realized the guilt of being 
so before? Why, indeed? Having been blind, now he saw; hay- 
ing been foolish, he had become wise. The ordinary experience, 
after all, but which every man and woman believes in his or her 
case exceptional, had come to this young man, but had come laden 

ith exceedingly bitter grief. With swift, sudden fear, too, and 
stinging self-distrust’; for if his mother were indeed lost to him 
the great motive, areal one, however tardily acknowledged, would 
be lost too, and then, how should he, how could he, answer for 
himself? Just then, in the first keenness of his suffering, in the 
first thrill of fear which the sense of impending punishment sent 
through him, he did not think of his love, he drew no strength, no 
counsel, no consolation from it; the only image before his mind 
was that of his mother, long bowed down, and now broken, under 
the accumulated load of grief and disappointment which he had 
laid upon her. Mr. Carruthers had acted characteristically, George 
thought, in writing to him, as he had done, merely telling him of 
his mother’s illness and removal, but giving him no address, 
affording him no opportunity of writing to her. So much he had 
done for his own conscience and credit’s sake, not actuated by any 
sympathy for him. The old anger toward his step-father, the old 
temptation to lay the blame of all his own ill-conduct on Mr, 
Carruthers, to regard his banishment from Poynings as cause 
rather than effect, arose fiercely in George’s heart as he read the 
curt sentences of the letter over and over again ; but they were 
met and conquered by a sudden soft remembrance of his mother’s 
appeal to him for a just judgment of her husband, whom she 
loved, and the better nature of the young man, newly and strongly 
aroused, got the victory. 

‘*No, no,” he said, impetuously and aloud, ‘‘ he’s not to blame ; 
the fault is mine, and if I am never to have the chance of telling 
her the truth I’ll tell it to myself at all events.” 

George’s resolution to go to England was soon taken. He must 
know more than Mr. Carruthers had told him, and only at Poy- 
nings could he learn it. It never occurred to him that Mrs. Brookes 
might have accompanied his motherabroad. His impulsive nature 
rarely permitted him to foresee any obstacle in the way of a design 
or a desire, and he acted in this instance with his usual headlong 
precipitation. 

When George Dallas reached London he found he would have 
just sufficient time to go to South Molton Street and see Routh or 
Harriet for a few minutes before he could catch a train for Am- 
herst. Arrived at Routh’s former residence, he was surprised to 
observe, as he got out of the hansom he had come in, that a card, 
displayed in the parlor-window, announced ‘‘ A drawing-room floor 
to let.” The hall door was opened at his summons with unusual 


— . 
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alacrity, and in reply to his inquiry, the servant, a newly engaged 
one, who had never seen him before, informed him that Mr. and 

. Routh had “left ”’ and were to be found at Queen Sireet, 

yfair. George stood for a moment irresolute in surprise, and 
the servant repeated the address, fancying he had not heard her 
distinctly. His face was toward the open door, and he turned his 
head sharply round, as a boy’s voice said, in a peculiar pert tone 
which had an odd, indefinite familiarity for his ear: 

«‘ Any letters for Mr. Routh to-day, Mary Jane? ’cos if so, hand 
"em over.” ; 

The speaker was Mr. James Swain, who had come up behind 
George Dallas unperceived, and who, when he saw the young 
man’s face, gave an involuntary start, and dropped his saucy man- 
ner on the instant. 

‘‘ Yes, there’s three letters and a cire’lar for Mr. Routh,” replied 
Mary Jane, in a sulky tone; ‘‘and missis says as she hopes Mr, 
Routh will put his address in the paper or something, for people 
is always a comin’ and makin’ us think as they’re lodgers.” ‘Then 
with a glance at George, which seemed to imply that he might not 
have been considered ineligible in that capacity, Mary Jane went 
to fetch the letters, and Dallas addressed Jim Swain. 

«Are you going back to Mr. Routh’s direct?” he asked. 

«Yes, Sir,” answered Jim. ‘‘I come every day, since they’ve 
been gone, to see after letters and messages.” 

«Then you can take a message from me,” said George, pointing 
the observation with a sixpence. ‘‘ Tell Mr. Routh Mr. Dallas has 
come to London, having heard some bad news, and has gone to his 
mother’s house. You won’t forget?” 

‘© No, Sir, I won’t forget,” said Jim, in a tone of satisfactory as- 
surance. 

‘Say I expect to get back to-morrow, and will come to see him 
at once. Mr. Dallas—that’s my name, remember.” 

George then jumped into the hansom again, and was driven 
away to the railway station, 

‘‘Mr, Dallas,” said Jim Swain to himself as he walked slowly 
down the street, carrying the letters confided to him by Mary Jane 
—‘ that’s your name, is it? I wonder wot you’ve bin up to, and 
where you've bin up toit? I shall tell er the gent’s message— 
not Aim.” 


The night had fallen. upon the woods and fields of Poynings, 
and no light gleamed from the stately old house, save one ray, 
which shone through the open window of the housekeeper’s 
room. By the casement sat George Dallas, his arm upon the win- 
dow-sill, his head leaning against his hand, the cool fresh air of 
the summer night coming gratefully to his flushed and heated 
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known. He felt giddy, sick, and bewildered, and could but look 
piteously at his faithful old friend, with a white face and wild, 
haggard eyes. : 
* « And she believed it?” he said again and again. 

\e@No, George, no; she only feared it, and she could not bear the 

sano wonder, for I could hardly bear it, and I am stronger 

t he is, and not your mother, after all. But just think, 
George. You bought the coat from Evans, and the man who wore 
that coat was seen in the company of the murdered man the last 
time he was seen alive. I knew there must be some dreadful mis- 
take. JI knew you never lifted your hand against any man’s life, 
and that some one else must have got possession of the coat; but 
your mother said no, that you had worn it when she saw you at 
Amherst, and nothing could remove the impression. George, 
what did you do with the coat you bought at Evans’s ?” 

‘‘T had it down here, sure enough,” answered George, ‘‘ and I 
did wear it when she last saw me. I left it at Mr. Routh’s after- 
ward by mistake, and took one of his abroad with me; but this is 
a horrid mystery altogether. Who is the man who has been mur- 
dered? What is the motive?” 

“T cannot tell you that, George,” said Mrs. Brookes ; “but I 
will give you the papers, and then you will know all, and you will — 
understand how much she suffered.” . 

The old woman left George alone for a few minutes, while she 
went to her bedroom to get the newspapers which she locked se- 
curely away at the bottom of a trunk. During her absence the 
young man strode about the room distractedly, trying in vain to 
collect his thoughts and set them down steadily to the solution of 
the terrible mystery which surrounded him. 

‘‘Here they are, George,” said Ellen, as she entered the room 
and handed him a roll of newspapers. ‘‘Sit down here, by the 
Window, and try to read them quietly. I must leave you now, and 
tell the servants who you are, and that you are going to stay here 
to-night—there must be no concealment now ; thank God, it’s not — 
wanted any longer ; and you can explain all this. Perhaps out of © 
all this evil good may come, my boy.” : ae 

He had sat down by the window, and was eagerly opening the 
roll of paper, and seeking the account of the murder. Mrs, 
Brookes paused by his side for a moment, laid her withered hand 
gently on his hair, and then left him. A moment after he started — 
up from his chair, and cried out: . ; . 

‘Good God ! the man was Deane !” a 


The shock of this discovery was extreme. Wholly un Je as he 
had been to account for the coincidence which Mrs. Brookes’s im- 
perfect story (for, like most persons of her class, she was an 


unskillful narrator of facts) had unfolded to him, he had never | 
supposed his connection with it real, and now he saw it all, andin © 
a moment perceived the gravity of the situation in which he was | 
placed, The nameless man who had been murdered was Deane; — 
the man whom he had seen so often and yet known s0 slightly, — 
concerning whom he had speculated often and carelessly. And no — 
one had known, no one had recognized him. The singular dress — 
described, the evidence of the waiter at the tavern, the date, all — 
were conclusive. The man murdered was Deane. But who was 
the murderer? How was it that no one had recognized the body? 
With all his mysterious ways, in spite of the callous selfishness _ 
which had rendered him indifferent to companionship save in the i 
mere pursuit of his pleasures, it seemed a wonderful thing that no — 
one should have been abfe to identify him. 9 eR. 

«“There’s Routh, now,” said George to himself ; ‘‘he must have © 
heard of the finding of the body, he must have read the descrip- i 
tion of the dress; he may have seen the man’s fur coat before, — 
though I never did. ‘To be sure he did not dine with us that day ; _ 


face. Opposite, and close to him, sat Mrs. Brookes, still wearing, 
though their conference had lasted many hours, the look of agi- 
tation beyond the strength to bear it which is so painful to see on 
the faces of the aged. All had been explained between the old 
woman and the prodigal son of her beloved mistress, and the worst 
of her fears had been dispelled. George had not the guilt of mur- 
der on his soul. The chain of circumstances was indeed as strong 
as ever, but the old woman did not retain the smallest fear. His 
word had reassured her—indeed, the first glance at his face, in the 
midst of the terror and surprise of their meeting, had at once and 
forever put her apprehensions to flight. Innocence of that, at 
least, was in his face, in his hurried, agitated greeting, in the be- 
wilderment with which he heard her allusion to her letter, in his 
total unconsciousness of the various emotions which tore her heart 
among them. She saw, she foresaw, no explanation of the cireum- 
stances which had led to the fatal mistake she had made; she saw 
only that her boy was innocent, and the vastness, the intensity, of 


the relief sufficed, in the first moments of their meeting, to deprive 
it of the horror and bitterness with which, had she had any antici- 
pation of such an event, she would have regarded it. But the first 
relief and the full explanation—all that George had to tell her, all 
she had to tell him —could not change the facts as regarded 
Mrs, Carruthers, could not alter the irrevocable, the miserable 
past. 

When the first confusion, excitement, and incoherent mutual 
questioning had given way to a more settled and satisfactory con- 
versation, Mrs. Brookes told George all that had occurred—the 
visit of the official gentleman from London, the servant’s version 
of his business, the interview between Mr. Carruthers and Hvans, 
and the suspicion and fear, only too reasonable, to which all the 
unfortunate circumstances had given rise. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that George arrived at a clear 
understanding of the old woman’s narrative, and came to realize 
how overwhelming was the presumption against him. By degrees 
he began to recall the circamstances which had immediately pre- 
ceded and followed his clandestine visit to Poynings. He recalled 
the remarks he had heard at the Mercury office ; he remembered 
that there had been some talk of a murder, and that he had paid 
no attention to it, but had gone away as soon as possible, and 
never given the matter another thought. To find himself impli- 
cated in a crime of so terrible a nature, to find that circumstances 
had brought him in contact with such a deed, fiiled him with hor- 
ror and stupefaction ; to know that his mother had been forced to 
conceive such a suspicion was, even with the horrible addition of 
the effect produced on her, suffering far greater than any he had ever 
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but he knew where Deane dined, and “with whom. What can — 
Routh have been about ?”’ re 

These -and a thousand questions of a similar nature George Dal-_ 
las put to himself without finding any answer to them, without — 
stilling the tumult in his mind. He tried to arrange the cir-— 
cumstances in their order of occurrence, and to think them out, — 
but in vain; he could not do so yet; all was confusion and vague 
horror. He had not liked this man. Theirs had been the dere 
casual association of convenience and amusement—an association, — 
perhaps, the foremost of all those which he was firmly determined 
never to renew ; and yet he could not regard its dreadful ending 
with indifference, The life which had perverted George had not 
hardened him, and he could not readily throw off the impression 
created by the discovery that the man with whom he had joined in 
the pursuit of reckless and degrading pleasure had died a violent 
death within so short a time of their last meeting, When Mrs. 
Brookes came into the room again the expression of the young 
man’s face terrified her afresh. 

‘‘ Killen,” he said, ‘this is a dreadful business, apart from my 
unhappy complication with it, and what it has cost my dear | 
mother. | knew this unhappy man; he wasa Mr. Deane. Idined 
with him at that tavern in the Strand. I did wear that coat. All 
the circumstances are correct, though all the inferences are false, 

I begin 9 understand it all now; but who can have murdered 
him, and for what motive, I cannot conceive. The most natural 
thing 2 the bie was ny they should suspect me, or rather the 
man who wore the coat. r, Evans will recogniz 

as he told Mr, Carruthers,” cies 35> adh 
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** No, no, George ; the poor old man is dead,” interrupted Mrs. 
Brookes. 

“Dead, is he?” said George. ‘‘ Well, he seemed an honest fel- 
low, and I am sorry for it; but it makes no difference in my po- 
Sition. When I communicate with the police I will admit all he 
could prove,” 

*“Must you do that, George?” asked Mrs. Brookes, wistfully. 
She had a dread of the law in the abstract, like most uneducated, 
and, indeed, educated persons. 

** Of course I must, nurse; I can tell them who the unfortunate 
man was, and account for him up to a very late hour on the night 
of the 17th April.” 

“Take care, George,” said the old woman. “If you can’t ac- 
count for yourself afterward you can’t clear yourself.” 

The observation was a shrewd and sensible one, and George felt 
it so; but he said, ‘‘ Never mind that, nurse ; I am quite innocent, 
and when the time comes I shall have no difficulty in proving my- 
self innocent.” 

**You know best, George,” said the old woman, with a resigned 
sigh ; ‘‘ but tell me, who was this poor man?” 

** Sit down here, and I will tell you all about it.” 

Then George seated his old friend close beside him, and told her 
the whole story of his intercourse with Stewart Routh, of his 
knowledge of Deane, his last meeting with him, their dinner 

_ together, the adjournment to the billiard-rooms, the money won 

; Dallas from Deane, and his leaving town early the next morn- 

ing for Amherst. 

___ “That was the day they found the body, was it not?” asked 

_ Mrs. Brookes. 

_ ‘Let me see,” said George; and he again referred to the news- 
papers. é 

_ **Yes, it was on Friday the 18th—in the evening. I was down 
d erst then, nurse ; that was the day I saw my mother last.” 


x at 
___ He sighed as he spoke, but a smile stole over his face also, A 
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rished memory of that day abode in the young man’s heart. 
Then Mrs. Brookes questioned George concerning Routh and his 
_ wife, and told him of Harriet’s visit, and all the emotion and fear 
which it had caused her. 
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George was touched and grateful. 

_ “That was like her,” he said; ‘‘she is the truest of friends, a 

easure among women. I wonder she did not write to me, 

ough, when she sent on Mr. Carruthers’s letter.” 

The observation passed unnoticed by Mrs. Brookes. Had she 
_ asked when the letter had reached George, a discovery, dangerous 

_ to the interests of Harriet and Routh, might have been made ; but 

_ she had very dim notioas of continental places and distances, and 

me consumed in postal transmission, 

y knew this poor man ; did they not know that he was the 

rson who was murdered ?” 

_ “No,” said George ; ‘‘ they had no notion of it. How shocked 

_ they will be when I tell them of it! Routh will be the best per- 
son in the world to tell me how to go about communicating with 
_ the police authorities. But now, Ellen, tell me about my 

















i then time went over, and the night fell, and the old woman, 












_ and the young man still talked together, and she tried _to comfort 
him, and make him believe that all would be well. But George 
_ was slow to take such comfort, full of remorse and self-condem- 
fing tion, of gloom and foreboding. The mercurial temperament of 
the young man made him a bad subject for such suspense and 
self-reproach, and though he had no shadow of fear of any trou- 
to come to him from the evidence on the inquest, there was a 
lull, brooding sense of apprehension over him against which he 
had no power, no heart, to strive. So he listened to the story 
of his mother’s illness and departure, the physician’s opinions, 
and Mrs. Carruthers’s plans for her benefit and comfort, and 
_ darker and darker fell the shadow upon his heart. 
__ **We have had no news since they left Paris,” said Mrs. 
Brookes, in conclusion ; ‘‘ but I expect to see Miss Carruthers to- 
morrow. in, pat a letter from her uncle,” 
_ **Miss Carruthers!” said George, lifting up his head with re- 
ved animation. ‘‘ Has she not gone abroad with them?” 
‘‘No,” said Mrs. Brookes ; ‘“‘she is staying at the Sycamores. 
She rides over very often to see me, and I expect her to-mor- 
row. 
_. At what hour does she generally come?” asked George. 
“Jn the afternoon ; she rides over after lunch.” 
«Well, I shall be in London by that time, nurse; so there is 
danger of my incurring my step-father’s wrath this time by an 


ate 


encounter with the heiress.” f 
There was a momentary touch of bitterness in George’s voice, 
but his slow, sad smile contradicted it. 
_ “Ah, George!” said the old woman. ‘Take heart. All will 
_ be well, and the time will come when you will be welcome here.” 
j «* Perhaps so, nurse. In the mean time you will let me know 
what news Miss Carruthers brings, and especially where my 
- mother is, and their next move.” 
hat night George Dallas slept for the first time under the roof 
| of the old at Poynings ; but an early hour in the morning 
found him on his way back to town. 
__ When Clare Carruthers, mounted on Sir Lancelot, and escorted 
: by Cxeor, arrived at Poynings on the following afternoon, she was 
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surprised to find Mrs. Brookes looking well and cheerful. The 


girl had brought good news. Mrs, Carruthers had borne the 
journey well, and it was proposed that she should leave Paris and 
proceed to the South of France after the interval of a week. 
Clare roamed over the house and gardens as usual. She was beau- 
tiful as ever, but with a new and graver beauty than of old. 
There was no observant eye to mark the change, no kindred 
spirit to note and share the girl’s trouble. She was quite alone. 
When she returned trom her ramble, and while her horse was 
being brought round, she went to Mrs. Brookes’s room to bid her 
good-by. The old woman took two letters out of her desk, and 
said : ; 

*“Do you remember these letters, Miss Carruthers? You brought 
them to me when Mrs, Carruthers was first taken ill.” 

‘“Yes, I remember. What of them?” Clare answered care- 
essly. 

‘« Will you have the kindness to inclose them in a large envel- 
ope, and direct them to Mr..George Dallas for me?” 

‘*Certainly,” said Clare; but she looked a little surprised, for 
Mrs. Brookes wrote remarkably well for a person of her class. 

‘‘T wrote to him lately,” said Mrs. Brookes, ‘‘and the letter did 
not reach him ; so I suppose I directed it indistinctly.” 

Clare sat down at the table, and in a large, bold hand wrote the 
address which Harriet had given upon the envelope. 

‘“You are sending Mr. Dallas these letters that he may read 
them, as his mother is unable?” asked Clare, to whom the forbid- 
den subject of Mrs. Carruthers’s son always offered more or less 
temptation, 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,” replied the old woman. ‘‘I am pretty sure they 
come from Mr, Felton, and ought to be seen to,” 

‘*And who is Mr. Felton?” said Clare, rising and laying down 
her pen. ‘‘Vll post them as I pass through the village,” she 
added. 

“Mr, Felton is Mrs. Carruthers’s brother,” said Mrs. Brookes. 
‘‘He has been in America many years, but she said something 
lately about his coming home.” 

Clare said no more, but took her leave, and went her way. She 
posted her packet for George Dallas at the village, and as she rode 
on her fair face bore the impress of a painful recollection. She 
was thinking of the morning on which she had ventured to send 
the warning to him who was so unworthy of the fancies she had 
cherished—him of whom she could not think without a shudder, 
of whom she hardly dared to think at all. When the post was 
delivered the following morning at the Sycamores a large packet 
was placed before Miss Carrathers. It was directed to her, and 
contained two numbers of the Piccadilly, with two installments 
of George’s serial story, and on the fly-leaf of one were the words, 
‘From Paul Ward.” - 
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CHAPTER X, 


ONCE MORE TIDED OVER. 


AN air of respectability and the presence of good taste char- 
acterized the house in Queen Street, Mayfair, now occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Routh. These things were inseparable from a 
dwelling of Harriet’s. She had the peculiar feminine talent for 
embellishing the place she lived in, however simple and small 
were the means at her disposal. The lodgings at South Molton 
Street had never had the comfortless look and feeling of lodgings, 
and now there was apparently no lack of money to make the new 
home all that a house of its size and capabilities need be. 

Harriet was very restless on the day that was to bring George 
Dallas to their new residence. She had duly received his message 
from Jim Swain, and though the keen eye of the boy, who was 
singularly observant of her in every particular that came under 
his notice, had detected that the intelligence imparted a shock to 
her, she had preserved her composure wonderfwly in conveying 
the unwelcome news to her husband. Routh had received it with 
far less calmness. He felt ina moment that the delay of Harriet’s 
projected letter, a delay prescribed by himself, had induced the 
return of Dallas; and, angry with himself for the blunder, he was 
angry with her that she had not foreseen the risk. He was often 
angry with Harriet now; a strange kind of dislike to her arose 
frequently in his base and ungrateful heart, and the old relations 
between them had undergone a change, unavowed by either, but 
felt keenly by both. The strength of character on which Routh 
knew he could rely to any extent, which he knew would never 
fail him or its owner, made him strangely afraid, in the midst of 
all the confidence it inspired, and he was constrained in his wife’s 
presence, and haunted out of it. ; 

Stewart Routh had never been a rough-spoken man ; the early 
tradition of his education had preserved him from the external 
coarseness of a vagabond life, but the underlying influences of an 
evil temper asserted themselves at times. Thus when Harriet 
told him gently, and with her blue eyes bright with reassuring 
encouragement, that Dallas was in England, and would be with 
them on the morrow, he turned upon her with an angry oath, 
She shrunk back from him for a moment, but the next she said, 


gently : 
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‘““We must meet this, Stewart, like all the rest, and it can be 
done.” 

‘* How?” he said, rudely ; ‘‘ how is it to be met?” 

‘¢ Twill meet it, Stewart,” she replied. ‘‘ Trust me: you have 
often done so, and never had cause to regret the consequence. I[ 
am changed, I know. I have not so much quickness and readiness 
as I had, but I have no less courage. Remember what my influ- 
ence over George Dallas was ; it is still unchanged ; let me use it 
to the utmost of my ability. If it fails, why then—she spoke 
very slowly and leaned her hand heavily on his shoulder with the 
words—‘‘ then we have but to do what I[ at least have always con- 
templated.” : 

Their eyes met, and they looked steadily at each other for some 
moments ; then withdrawing his gaze from her with diiliculty, 
Routh said, sullenly : ‘‘ Very well, let it be so; you must see him 
first ; but I suppose I shall have to see him; I can’t escape that, 
can 1?” 

She looked at him with a queer glance for a moment, and*the 
shadow of asmile just flickered over her lips. Could he escape ? 
That was his thought, his question. Did she ever ask it for her- 
self? But the impression, irresistible to the woman’s keen per- 
ception, was only momentary. She answered the base query in- 
stantly. 

ss a Stewart, you can not: the thing is impossible. But I 
will see him first, and alone; then if I succeed with him, no risk 
can come of your seeing him ; if I fail, the danger must be faced.” 

He turned sulkily away, and leaned upon the window-frame, 
looking idly into the street. 

‘‘ You don’t know when he will be here, I suppose?” he said, 
presently. 

‘‘T do not ; but I fancy early in the day.” 

“It’s too bad. Iamsick of this. The thing isovernow. Why 
is it always cropping up like this?” 

He spoke to himself rather than to her; but she heard him, and 
the color flew over her pale face at his words. He left the room 
soon after, and then Harriet sat down in the weary way that had 
become habitual to her, and murmured : 

‘«He is sick of it ; it is done and over; and he wonders why it 
is always cropping up like this. And I—” 

Stewart Routh did not return home until late that night. Such 
absences had become common now, and Harriet made no comment 
then or ever. How she passed the hours of solitude he did not in- 
quire, and, indeed, she could hardly have told. On this particular 
evening she had employed herself on the close and attentive pe- 
rusal of a number of letters. They were all written by George 
Dallas, and comprised the whole of his correspondence with her. 
She read them with attentive eye and knitted brow ; and when 
she locked the packet up in her desk again she looked, as Mrs. 
Brookes had seen her, like a woman who had a purpose, and who 
clearly saw her way to its fulfillment. 

But the next day Harriet was restless. She could do the thing 
that lay before her, but she wanted the time for doing it to be 
come ; she wanted to get it over. If this were weakness, then in 
this Harriet was weak. 

Immediately after breakfast Stewart Routh went out. Only a 
few words had been exchanged between him and Harriet on the 
subject of George’s expected visit, and Harriet had gone to the 
drawing-room when George came. She met him with the old 
frank welcome which he remembered so well, and, in answer to 
his inquiry for Routh, said she was momentarily expecting him. 

“You know what has brought me back to England,” George 
said, when he was seated, and the first greeting was over ; ‘‘ you 
got my message?” 

**That bad news had reached you. Yes,” replied Harriet. ‘I 
was just about to write to you. You would have had my letter 
ae I learned from the newspapers that your mother was ill, 
and— 

_ ‘And went to see about it forme. J know all your goodness, 
Mrs. Routh, and can never thank you for it half enough. It is 
only of a piece, though, with all your goodness tome. You have 
always been the best and truest of friends. My old nurse told me 
all about your visit. God bless you, Mrs. Routh!” And George 
Dallas took her hand, and, for the second time in his life, kissed it. 

There was a pause, a dangerous pause. Harriet felt it, for her 
heart was beating thickly, and her face was not under such com- 
mand but that the interested eyes which were looking into it might 
read the traces of a deep and painful emotion. 

“You have been comforted by your visit to Poynings,” she 
said. ‘You have more hope and relief about your mother? Mrs. 
Brookes has told you all particulars,” 

“Yes, Mrs. Routh, I did hear all the particulars, and I also 
made an extraordinary and terrible discovery in connection with 
that illness,” 

“Indeed,” said Harriet, leaning toward him with the liveliest 
interest and concern in every feature of his face. ‘It is not that 
the illness is of a hopeless nature, I hope.” 

**T trust not,” he said solemnly ; ‘‘ but, Mrs. Routh, my mother 
has been nearly killed by being obliged to suspect me of a dread- 
ful crime.” 

“A dreadful crime! You, Mr. Dallas |! 


What do you mean?” 
“IT mean,” said Dallas, ‘ 


“that a murder has been committed, in 
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which I would appear to have been implicated. I know what I am 
about to tell you will agitate and distress you, Mrs. Routh, and 
one of the most mysterious points of a mysterious subject is that 
it should be my lot to tell it to you.” He hesitated, then went on : 
**T don’t know whether I ought to tell you all that I have heard. 
I have to consult Routh on some very important matters, so that it 
is the more unfortunate that he is out of the way just now, as no 
time must be lost in what I have to do.” 

The occasion had come now, and Harriet was equal to it. It was 
with a smile, serious but quite unembarrassed, that she said: ~ 

‘Don’t depose me from the position of your confidante, 
George.” She called him by his Christian name for the first time. 
“You know Stewart has no secret from me. Whatever you 
would tell to him tell tome. Ihave more time at your disposal 
than he has, though not more friendship. In this matter, count 
us as one. Indeed,” she added, with avery skillful assumption of 
playfulness, which did not, however, alter the gravity of George’s 
manner, ‘‘as I am your correspondent, I claim precedence by pre- 
scriptive right.” 

“I hardly know how to tell you, Mrs. Routh ; all the circum- 
stances are so shocking and so very, very strange. You and 
Routh have been rather surprised, have you not, by the sudden 
disappearance of Deane? Routh always thought him an cdd, 
eccentric, unaccountable sort of a fellow, coming nobody knew 
whence, and likely to go nobody knew whither ; but yet it has sur- 
prised you and Routh a little that, since the day we were to hate 
dined together in the Strand, Deane has never turned up, hasn’t 
Th ? ) 

The strength and self-control which formed such striking fea- 
tures in Harriet’s character were severely tried, almost beyond 
their limits, by the expectation of the revelation which George was 
about to make ; but there was not a questioning tone in her voice, 
not a quiver on her lip, as the minutes passed by, while she won 
him more and more securely by her calm interest and friendliness. 
His growing anxiety to see Routh confirmed her in the belief that 


he knew all that his mother and Mrs. Brookes had known. Re- 
membering the agony she had suffered when she and George had 


last talked together, and feeling that the present crisis was scarcely - 
less momentous, she rallied all her powers—and they were con-_ 
siderable—and asked him boldly what it was he had to commu 
nicate to her. In a voice of the deepest solemnity he said, takin 
her hand in his: “a 
‘*The man whe has been murdered, of whose murder my mother 
was led to suspect me, was Philip Deane !” . PY 
‘Good God!” cried Harriet, and shrunk back in her chair, 
covering her face with her hands, : ‘: 
He had reason to say that the news he had to tell her would 
agitate and distress her. Her whole frame crept and trembled, 
and a chill moisture broke out on her smooth forehead and pale, 
shivering cheeks. George was alarmed at her distress, and she 
knew by the intensity of her emotion now that the words she had 
been expecting were spoken, how much her nervous system had 
suffered in the long struggle she had fought out with such success. 
He tried to calm her, and loved and admired her all the more fo 
the keen womanly feeling which she manifested. ea 
“Horrible, most horrible!” she murmured, her eyes still hid- 
den in her shaking hands. ‘‘ But howdo you know? Tell me all 
you know.” 














listened eagerly, greedily, and as the narrative proceeded she be- 
came quite calm, George dwelt on his astonishment that Routh — 
had not made the discovery which had forced itself upon him, but — 
Harriet disposed of that part of the matter in a moment. — — 

‘You forget,” she said, ‘““he was not in London. When yo 
came to me, on your return from Amherst, do you not remember [I 
told you Stewart was away, hiding from his creditors, poor fellow 
He never heard of the murder, very likely ; he never interests him- — 
self in such horrors, and indeed it is conclusive that he never did, - 
for he never mentioned any thing about it to me, and of course he 
must have known at once that the man was Deane. The very 
name of the tavern in the Strand where he was to have dined him- | 
self would have suggested the idea.” | 

«Precisely so,” said George ; ‘‘ that was the thing which puzzled 
me so completely, and made me anxious to see him.” 1 

‘The strangeness of the coincidence,” said Harriet, ‘is as re- 
markable as the event is horrible. It only proves how mistaken 
are our notions of the laws of chance. What could be more wildly 
improbable than that, living in the midst of London, and within 
constant reach of the talk and speculation about it, Stewart and I 
should have known nothing of the matter?” 

“Very extraordinary, indeed,” said George ; ‘‘ one of those facts 
which would be denounced as too unnatural if they were told in 
fiction, And how unfortunate! What a terrible mystery Routh 
might have cleared up !” 

‘“‘ And yet,” Harriet replied, with a furtive glance at Dallas, full’ 
of keen and searching expression, ‘‘ what could he have told be- 
yond the fact that he had known the man under the name of 
Deane? After all, it comes to that, and to no more, doesn’t it?” 

‘*To no more, my dear Mrs. Routh? To a great deal more, 
When we tell the police what we know there will be not only an 
identification of the body, but an explanation of the motive,” 
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**T don’t quite understand you,” said Harriet ; and as she spoke 
there came a click in her throat, as there had come when she and 
George Dallas had last spoken together. 

“Don't you?” said George, surprised, ‘‘and you so quick too. 
But no wonder you are upset by this; it is so dreadful when one 
has known the person, is it not? But you wi!/ see in a moment 
that our being able to depose to the large sum of money and the 
jewels in the poor fellow’s possession will make the motive quite 
plain. They have got a notion now that he was a foreigner, and 
that the motive was political, whereas it was of course simply a 
robbery. He resisted, 1 suppose, and was killed in the scufile.” 

** Does the report read like that ?” asked Harriet, faintly. 

“Tt simply says he was stabbed,” said George ; ‘‘ but it is plain 
that all the newspapers took up the political-murder notion at 
once, and then, of course, their reports would be made to fit their 
theory. No doubt some ruffian did it who knew that he had a large 
sum abeut him that day. Very likely he had been traced from 
the city ; he had been there to get some securities. I can swear 
to his having told me that, at all events. How very ill you look, 
Mrs. Routh! This ghastly story has been too much for you. I 
don’t. think you ever liked poor Deane ; but no one could know of 
a man’s coming to such an untimely end, if he was ever such a 
bad fellow, and not feel it, especially you. I wish I had not said 
itis” It would have been better for Routh to have told you 

>? 


_ **No, no,” sdid Harriet. ‘‘ Indeed it is better that I should hear 
it from you; and you are mistaken in supposing I am so much 
overcome entirely on account of—on account of—” 
e The murder? Yes?” asked George, looking anxiously at her. 
_ **Tt is all dreadful ; no one in the world can feel it to be more 
dreadful than I do,” said Harriet earnestly. 
_ As-she spoke she rose from her chair, pushed her hair off her 
rchead, and began to walk slowly up and down the room. 
George sat still, following her with his eyes, and noting, in all 
his excitement and perturbation of spirit, the change which a few 
weeks had made in-her appearance, 
_*TI-am grieved and troubled for you, George. 
serious results for you, and I think more of them.” 
tha ha me, Mrs. Routh? Whatcan happen for me in this matter 


I see in this 


hat has not already happened? My mother has suffered all she 
van suffer. Time may or may not restore her, Surely the follies 
gr sins of my life have been heavily punished. Nothing can 
undo all this misery ; but nothing can be addeed to it either. I 
have only to set the mystery at rest.” 

Take care, George,” said Harriet, earnestly ; ‘“‘I am not sure of 
that. Let us look at the case in all its bearings, Nothing that 
pars even can contradict the evidence given at the inquest, 
which directs suspicion against you. You did dine with this 
ched man ; you did leave the tavern in his company ; you did 
the coat to which the waiter swears.” 

Ah, by-the-by,” said George, ‘‘that was the coat I left at 
i houst. Where is it, Mrs. Routh? It must be produced, of 
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He did not yet perceive that she was trying to shake his deter- 
ination ; but she answered his question with truly wonderful 
2) relessness. Hae 
_ “The coat; oh yes, I remember. You wrote to me about it. 
must be here, of course, unless it has been lost in the flitting 
m South Molton Street. He tells me a lot of his things have 
e astray.” 
‘Well,” said George, ‘‘that’s easily found out. 
Routh. Yon were saying—” 
saying, George, that when you put together all the 
re coincidences in this matter which have led, naturally it 
, be said, to such a conclusion as that the man who wore the 
at which you bought at Amherst is the criminal whom the 
police want to arrest—I think you would find it very difficult to 
prove that you are not the man!” 
* “Good God! You are not serious,” cried George. 
_ “TJ am perfectly serious,” she answered. ‘‘ How can you prove 
it? How do J, at this moment, know in a manner which I could 
demonstrate to legal satisfaction that you are not the man who did 
the deed?” . 
_ George looked at her in astonishment. 
Of course I do know it—that is, I believe it, which is quite a 
different thing; but supposing I did not believe it, supposing my 
Mind were not made up about it, how would you propose to prove 
ittome? Tell me that, and then the strength of my argument, the 
ue of my advice, will hecome evident to you, I think.” 
 $till George looked at her, and his color rose, He was unac- 
tably embarrassed by the question. The whole thing had ap- 
ed to him as simple for him as it was terrible for Deane, when 
Harriet began to speak. It bore a very different aspect now. 
“{—I should prove that I parted with Deane, that night, at the 
Doe of the billiard-rooms where we had been playing.” 
_ “Ontaide the door or inside, before witnesses or alone?” inter- 
Harriet. 
“Why, it certainly was outside the door, and we were alone.” 
bd ly. Then your having parted with him that might is 
what you can not prove ; and as you can not prove that, you 
prove nee Let me repeat to you your own account of 


Pray go on, 
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that night’s proceedings, and you will see that you can prove 
nothing to outweigh the ‘presumptive evidence against you. You 
told me this wretched man had money about him which he 
boasted of ; therefore, you knew he was a rich prey. You had no 
money—only a few shillings at least; you went to your lodgings 
that night, and left them without notice on the following morn- 
ing, having paid your landlady with a ten-pound note that had 
been in this man’s possession. How can you account for that? 
You went to Amherst, where you remained, alone, under a feigned 
name, for four days; you returned to London, where, it can be 
proved, the occurrence was, at the time, a topic of general discus- 
Sion, late at night. You go abroad the following morning, and at 
Amsterdam you offer certain valuable diamonds for sale, The 
diamonds are your mother’s, you say, and formed part of a brace- 
let given to you by her.” 

_‘“No, no,” said George ; “I never would explain that under any 
circumstances.” 

‘‘That is precisely what you would be forced to explain,” she 
continued. ‘‘ Certain diamond ornaments were among the articles 
in the possession of the murdered man, as the newspaper report 
you have shown me says ;” she pointed to the passage with a 
steady hand, He read it, and listened in silence, his face grave and 
anxious. 

** You must account for the diamonds which you sold at Amster- 
dam ;: how are you to prove, otherwise, that they are not those the 
wretched man wore when he was seen in your company?” 

‘‘T remember his studs and his ring,” said George, in a low, 
agitated voice. ‘‘I wonder they have not been traced.” 

Harriet did not reply for a moment; and the click in her throat 
was painfully heard and audible as she said, at length : 3 

‘‘They would have been broken up, of course ; and remember, 
George, they were unset diamonds you sold at Amsterdam.” 

George Dallas leaned his elbows on the table, and his head on 
his hands. He looked at Harriet, and her face changed when his 
gaze was removed—changed to a look of sharp, terrible anxiety, 
to all the intentness of one pleading in a desperate cause. 

‘You must tell the story of your visit to Amherst ; you must 
tell the truth about your mother and the jewels ; moreover, you 
must prove it. Can your mother do that for you?” 

‘*No,” said George, drearily ; ‘‘ but my old nurse can.” 

‘“‘How? Did she see you on the Friday, when you arrived at 
Amherst? Did she see you at all until the Monday? Could she 
swear you were at Amherst in the interval? And, supposing she 
could, what would it avail? Look here, George, this man’s body 
was found on Friday evening, the eighteenth of April, and the pre- 
sumption is that it had been anight and a dayin theriver. Do you 
see what this means?” She put her hand on his shoulder, and 
grasped it securely. He shrunk from her light fingers ; they hurt 
his flesh as though they had been steel bars. She struck the news- 
paper lying open on the table with the other hand, and said, with 
a desperate effort, ‘“It means this, George : "The man was found on 
Friday ; but the deed was done on Thursday night—done, of course, 
after you left him; but who can prove that? .He was seen alive 
in your company late on Thursday night, and he was never seen 
alive again. ‘The hours of that night must be accounted for, 
George, if you are to prove yourself cuiltless. How can you ac- 
count for them after the time the waiter saw you leave the tavern 
together ?” 

George did not answer. She caught her breath and went on, 
fixing on him a sideway look of intense anxiety. 

**Can any of the people at the billiard-rooms prove at what hour 
you left them? Can any one at your former lodgings prove at 
what hour you reached home that night?” 

“‘T don’t think we left any one after us at the billiard-room but 
the marker,” George replied. ‘‘By-the-way, how extraordinary 
that he did not come forward at the inquest! He must have no- 
ticed Deane’s odd appearance, and his diamond studs and things, I 
should think.” 

“‘One would think so,” said Harriet ; ‘“‘ but I dare say the foreign 
look is commonly enough seen in such places. Still the coat must 
have been very conspicuous. I forget whether you said you were 
in the habit of going to those particular billiard-rooms.” 

“IT did not say any thing about it, Mrs. Routh. I never was 
there but that once. It is very odd, as you say, about Deane’s 
coat, but the poor man hadn’t it on. After we left the tavern I 
said it was an odd, un-English kind of coat, and too warm, I 
should think, for the weather ; but he said he had ‘the shakes" 
that day—Yankee for ague, you know—and had never worn it be- 
fore in this country. He carried it over his arm, I remember, the 
cloth side out, and threw it into a corner of the billiard-room. I 
dare say no one saw it.” ; 

‘Had he put it on when you parted with him?” asked Harriet. 

‘‘No,” said George : ‘“‘he was still carrying it over his arm, and 
I remember now that I said to him: ‘ You had better button that 
trapper’s wrap of yours overall that money you’ve been staggering 
under the weight of.’ ‘Lightened a little, old fellow! by you,’ 
he said, though he had paid his losses in a note, not in gold.” 

Harriet’s face was less anxious now. 

‘‘Poor fellow !” George went on, with a slight shudder; ‘* how 
dreadful it is—such light words, too, as we parted with. When 
he handed me the note he asked for pen and ink, and wrote his 
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name upon it, in full, over some initials—A. F., I think—and told 
me a queer story about an old lady who always indorsed her notes 
with her name, residence, and the date of her birth, and how he once 
traced a forgery by a bank-note, purporting to come from her, 
being devoid of those eccentric inscriptions. He was telling me 
the story as we went out.” ‘ iM 

George’s discursive fancy had wandered from his own position 
to the circumstances which invested Deane’s fate with additional 
sadness to his mind. Harriet frowned angrily at this proof of his 
invincibly light nature, and went on, sharply : 

‘All this adds strength to my argument. But I asked you 
another question. Did any one in the house you lodged at know 
at what hour yon went home that night?” 

“No,” said George. ‘‘I let myself in with a latch-key, and 
made no noise. I never did when could help it there, the old 
woman was such a Tartar,” 

«Then there is not a flaw in my argnment, George,” she said, in 
a sweet, solemn tone, which, from the first time he had heard it, 
had had an irresistible charm for the young man; ‘‘there is noth- 
ing to be gained for any one, for any conceivable interest that you 
are bound to consider, for any interest, indeed, except the abstract 
one of the law, in telling what you know of this matter.” 

‘‘The man’s friends,” remonstrated George, who, habitually sub- 
missive to her, did not recoil at the suggestion, as he would infallibly 
have recoiled had it come from any other person; ‘‘they may not 
know, they may be in suspense, in misery.” 

‘‘T hardly think so,” said Harriet, and her blue eyes had their 
coldest color, and her sweet voice its subtlest inflection of scorn. 
“Did you ever hear him mention relative or friend? Did you 
eyer know a man so cold, so callous, so base, so shamelessly 
devoid of any interest save in his own pleasure or his own 
gain? Did you ever know one so narrow-hearted, so mean-spirited, 
of so crafty and cruela nature?” Her energy quite startled George. 
She was looking straight before her, and her hand was raised as 
though she were tracing a picture as her mind produced it.. “‘ I don’t 
believe any one on earth ever loved him, except his mother in his 
babyhood. I hope she’s dead; yes, I trust she’s dead! And that 
you should peril your safety, drag your mother’s name into the 
police courts, arouse all the anger, stab all the pride of your step- 
father, ruin or atleast greatly injure your own prospects by the 
revelations you will be forced to make, supposing (which, I confess, 
I think most difficult and improbable) you do prove your own in- 
nocence, seems to me utterly monstrous and irrational. Remem- 
ber you can give justice only negative assistance. If you prove 
that Deane was the victim, and you not the criminal, you can’t tell 
them who the criminal is, or give them any information about 
Deane.” 

“No,” said George, very quickly ; ‘“‘ but then, you know, Routh 
can.” 

at dropped her hand off his shoulder, and fell into a 

chair. ’ 

‘* You are overdone, Mrs. Routh,” George said, tenderly, as he 
took her hand in his, and resumed his old manner of deferential af- 
fection. ‘‘ Youhave talked too long and too much about this murder, 
and it has been toomuch for you. I ought to have seen that before. 
We won't say another word about it until I have consulted Routh. 
How shocked he will be! I will think of all you have said; but I 
will do nothing for to-day. I can’t even wait to see him now, for I 
must get down to the Mercwry office by four. I must leave you 
now.” 

‘“You are sure you will do nothing until we have seen you 
again?” Harriet said, faintly. ‘‘George, let nothing induce you 
to mention the matter at the Mercury. Only think of the godsend 
a hint would be to them !” 

“‘Vll take care,” said George. ‘‘I will not stir in the matter 
till I have talked it over thoroughly with you.” : 

“You will stay here, George, of course,” said Harriet, kindly, 
holding out her hand, but without rising. ‘‘ We have a room at 
your disposal now, you know.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Routh, I will; but I don’t think I shall be 
more than a day or two in London, unless I should be detained by 
this sad business.” 

“* Are you going back to Amsterdam ?” asked Harriet. 

**No,” said George ; ‘‘I am going to my mother.” 


“‘T was right,” Harriet said, when she was alone, as she lay back 
in her chair, pale and exhausted. ‘I thought the one strong motive, 
the motive which, though late aroused, has been strong enough to 
save George Dallas from himself, would be powerful now. ‘Twice 
his mother has helped, has saved, at his expense, his worst, his in- 
voluntary enemy, ‘There was nothing else to work upon, but that 
has succeeded.” 

Harriet was right, to a certain extent, but not quite right. An- 
other motive had helped the end desired to gain, and George 
named it to his own heart as he walked down to the Mercury office 
by the name of Clare Carruthers. ° 

‘““You are a wonderful woman, Harry,” said Routh, when Har- 
riet had concluded the brief statement into which she condensed 
her report of the interview between herself and George. But, 
though he spoke in a tone of strong admiration, and his face re- 
laxed into a look of intense relief, he did not hold her in his arms 
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and kiss her passionately now. ‘‘You are a wonderful woman, 


and this danger is escaped.” 
She smiled a little bitterly, very sadly, as she said : 7 
«JT don’t know. At all events, it is once more tided over. 





CHAPTER XI. ; 


THE AMERICAN LETTERS. 






Srpwarr Rourn was as kard a man as could readily be found, 
but his hardness was not proof against his meeting with George 
Dallas, and he showed Harriet how great a trial it was to him, an¢ 
how much he feared his own constancy, when he told her he 
thought she had better not be present at their meeting. The CUIS® | 
of an unholly alliance had fallen upon these two, and was now begin- 
ning to make itself felt. Each was desirous to conceal from the other 
the devices to which they were compelled to resort in order to keep 
up the false appearances to which they were condemned ; in all 
their life there was no time in which they were free from restraint, 
except in solitude. But, though the effect was in each case the 
same, the origin was widely different. Harriet suffered for her 
husband’s sake ; he entirely for his own. He had calculated tha 
if any thing in his appearance, voice, and manner should escape hig 
control, George would be certain to impute it to the natural fee 
ings of horror and regret with which he would have received 
intelligence conveyed to him by Harriet of George’s discovery of 
the identity of the murdered man, q 

‘‘You had better remain up stairs until I call you,” Routh had 
said to Harriet, ‘‘ when Dallas comes to dinner. It will be easier 
for you,” he added. Harriet was sitting listlessly by her dressing: 
table while he spoke, and he stood behind her chair and looked 
gloomily at the reflection of her face in the glass. tan 

She smiled faintly. ‘‘ Thank you, Stewart,” she said ; ‘it wil 
be easier.” Then, after a brief, pause, ‘‘ Would you very much 
mind my not going down to dinner at all?” 2 

So far from minding it, Routh instantly felt that her absence 
would be a great relief. It would enable him to sound George: 
thoroughly, to scheme upon whatever discoveries he should make 
concerning his future plans ; and then, Harriet had done all th 
hard work, had prepared the way for him, had got over the di 
culty and the danger. A little unpleasantness, some disagree 
emotion, must indeed be encountered, that was inevitable, b 
every thing might go off well, and if so, Harriet’s restraining p 
ence, Harriet’s face, with its constant reminder in it, would be 
much better out of sight. F 

‘‘Not at all,” he answered. ‘‘ Stay up stairs if you like, Harry 
I’ll tell Dallas you are a little knocked up, but will be all right 1 
the morning.” septs 

‘*He will not be surprised, I dare say,” she replied, ‘‘ though it 
was not my way to be knocked up formerly.” o) ae 

‘Nor to be always harping on one string either ; and I can’t say 
there’s a change for the better,” said Routh, roughly. Once or 
twice of late the innate ruffianism of the man had come out t 
ward her, from whom it had once been so scrupulously concealed 
But she did not heed it; not a quiver crossed the drooping, rigi¢ 
face, at which Routh once more glanced covertly before he le 
room. It would have been impossible to tell whether she 
even heard him. ae 

Routh went down to the well-appointed dining-room, so diff 
to the scene of the dinners of which George had formerly pa 
in the character of his guest. Wherever Harriet: was, neatness 
and propriety never were absent ; but-there was something m 
than neatness and propriety in Routh’s house now. Neverthel 
the look which the master of the house cast upon the well-l 
well-lighted table, with its perfect, unobtrusive, unpretenti 
appointments, was full of gloom. He wished he had not con 
down so soon; the inevitable meeting assumed a more porte 
aspect with every minute that it was delayed ; he wished he ha 
not told Harriet to remain in herroom. The fact was, Routh’ 
staggered by the first failure of his plans. Every thing had ¢ 
so right with him ; his calculations had been fulfilled so exac 
so unfailingly, until now, and this unexpected accident had be 
fallen through a blunder of his own. ‘True, Harriet had met it? 
with amazing tact, and had so treated it that if only it could bes 
further dextrously managed it might be turned to ultimate ad-- 
vantage, and an incalculable strengthening of his position. Let! 
him keep his thoughts to that view of the question, and keep hisé 
nerves still. Were they going to play him false now, his nerves? 
which had never failed him before? So Mr. Stewart Routh passedl 
a very unpleasant quarter of an hour before his expected guest ar-- 
rived. He had just had recourse, as much in weakness as 
nervousness, to a flask of brandy which stood on the sideboard 
and had drank off half a glassful, when a knock at the door was 
quickly answered by the grave and correct man-servant who form 
an important and eminently respectable feature of the improy 
household of the Rouths, and the well-known qui¢k tread 
Dallas crossed the hall. 

“Well, Routh, old fellow !” ‘ 


‘George, my boy; delighted to see you!”—and the mee 
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was Over ; and Routh, looking into the young man’s face, saw that 
pot a trace of suspicion rested upon it, and that the material be- 
fore him was as plastic as ever. © 

* Harriet is not very well this evening,” said Routh, “‘and_begs 

u will excuse her if she does not make her appearance. I un- 

ertook to make it all right, and indeed Iam rather glad we should 
be alone just at first. I have so much to say and to hear, and Har- 
riet has had a long talk with you already.” 

**Yes,” said George, and his smile was at once overcast, and his 
face darkened into gloom, ‘‘I had a long talk with her. Of course, 
Routh, she told you the dreadful discovery I have made, and the 
curious way in which | am implicated in this ghastly affair.” 

“She told me all about it, my dear fellow,” returned Routh. 
‘But here comes dinner, and we must postpone discussion until 
afterward. I can only say now that I think Harriet’s view of the 
matter perfectly correct, and her advice the soundest possible ; it 
eenerally is, you know of old.” And then Routh made a slight 
signal suggestive of caution to his guest, and the two men stood 
by the fireplace and talked of trifles while the irreproachable 
man-servant set the dishes upon the table, assisted by a neat par- 
lor-maid. 

While far more serious thoughts were busy in George’s mind, 
over the surface of it was passing observation of the changed 

rder of things, and an amused perception of the alteration in 

uth himself. It was as he had said in his letter—he had as- 
sumed the responsibility, the pose, the prosperity of the genuine 
plodding *‘ City man ;” and he looked the part to absolute perfec- 
tion. ‘‘ And yet,” George thought, ‘“‘he knows that one who was 
with us two the last time we met has met with a violent death ; 
he Knows that I am in a position as painful and perilous as it is 
extraordinary, and that he is indirectly mixed up with the dread- 

l event, and he is as cool and unconcerned as possible. I sup- 
pose it is constitutional, this callousness ; but ’m not sure it is 
yery enviable. However, one thing is certain—it makes him the 
very best adviser one can possibly have under such circumstances. 

ag be carried away by the horror of the circumstances 
nyhow.” 

The dinner proceeded, and George yielded rapidly to the in- 
neces which had been so powerful, and which he had been so 
tmined to resist when out of Routh’s presence and under the 
of his penitence and his determination to reform. ‘The con- 
tion of Routh asserted all its old charm ; the man’s consum- 
e knowledge of the world, his varied experience, the perfect 
sfinement and tact which he could display at will, the apparent 
putting off of old things, the tone of utter respectability which 
enabled George’s newly-shapened conscience to consent to the fas- 
tion as really as its predilections, had more than ever an irre- 
stible attraction for the young man. During dinner, which, in 
ie altered state of affairs, involved the presence of the servant, 

uth kept the conversation almost entirely to Dallas’s own doings, 
3, and prospects. He knew Amsterdam well, and talked of 
art and the history of the Low Countries with much 
and fluency. Without an allusion which could supply ma- 
| for the curiosity and the gossip of the servants, he made 
e understand that the Bohemian element had been com- 
pletely banished from his life and its associations ; he sketched a 
plan of London life for George, moderately prosperous, quite prac- 

cal, and entirely inoffensive. He made him, in short, as ready to 
congratulate himself on the resumption of their intimacy in the 
sent phase of his moral being as he had been to rejoice in its 
ation under former and far different conditions. 
20uth’s spirits rose with his senses. He felt a depraved pride 
e devilish skill he possessed in his grand faculty of deception. 
elled in it, he reveled in its exercise, and he had not en- 
, in this orthodox way, of late. He had been making 
sy, it is true, and doing some real work as well as a good deal 
-of swindling in the process, but he had had only the opportunity 
of using a certain set of his faculties. His persuasive eloquence, 
his personal infiuence, his skillful and expansive but shrewd false- 
ood, had lain dormant for some time. 
_ At length the wine was set upon the table, and then they were 
alone ; and by this time, so complete did Routh feel his resump- 
tion of power over George Dallas, that it was with indifference 
only very little feigned that he said : 
* And now, George, let us go into this sad business about poor 
Deane. It has quite floored Harriet, as I dare say you guessed.” 
_ * And so you give me the same counsel as Harriet has given 
me,” said George, when he had to tell his story all over again, 
and had worked himself up into a new fit of excitement over the 
horror of the murder, and the dreadful idea of the ignorance of 
the deed in which the dead man’s relatives still remained. ° 
_ “I do, indeed, George,” said Routh, solemnly ; ‘in taking any 
other course you will expose yourself to certain difficulty, and, in- 
deed, to imminently probable danger. While you have been tell- 
ing me all this 1 have been thinking how fortunate it was that I 
was away at the time, and so down upon my luck that I never 
dhe thought about any public affairs, and so did not hear of 

murder except in the vaguest way. In the peculiar lustre of 

our London civilization, you know, George, somebody found dead 
in the river is so frequent a mote that nobody thinks about it.” 

“ Not in a general way,” said George ; ‘ but they made so much 
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of this, and were so confident that it was a political affair, I can 
not understand how any of us escaped hearing of it.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Routh, “it is very extraordinary, but such 
things do happen. And rather fortunate, it seems, that they do, 
for if I had dropped in on the inquest it would have been very 
awkward for you.” 

‘““Why?” said George; ‘‘after all, jhe truth must have come 
ee: and all this misery about my mother would have been avoid- 
e ag 

An evil look from Routh’s eye lighted for a moment on the 
young man’s unconscious face, then glanced away, as he said : 

*“You forget that all I could have said must have strongly 
favored the notion that the man who wore the coat which the 
waiter swore to, and was last seen with Deane, was the last person 
who ever saw him alive. If I had had time to think of course I 
shouldn’t have said a word about it; but if I had been hurried 
into speaking that is what I must have said. Come, George, you 
are much too sensitive about this matter. Of course I’m sorry for 
Deane, but I care a great deal more for you, and I decline to look 
at any part of this matter except such as concerns you. As to his 
relatives, as that part,of the business appears to distress you most 
keenly, I must set your mind at rest by informing you that he had 
not a near relation in the world.” 

“Indeed,” said George. ‘‘ How do you know?” 

‘He told me so,” said Routh. ‘‘ You will say, perhaps, that is 
not very trustworthy evidence, but I think we may take it in this 
particular instance for more than its general worth. He was the 
coldest, hardest, most selfish fellow I ever knew in the whole 
course of my experience, which had included a good deal of scoun- 
dreldom, and he seemed so thoroughly to appreciate the advan- 
tages of such isolation that I believe it really did exist.” 

‘‘He was certainly a mystery in every way,” said George. 
‘Where did he live? We never knew him—at least I never did 
—except loafing about at taverns and places of the kind.” 

‘‘IT don’t know where he lived,” said. Routh ; ‘‘ he never gave 
me an address or a rendezvous except at some City eating-house or 
West End billiard-room.” 

‘‘How very extraordinary that no otfe recognized the deserip- 
tion! It was in every way remarkable, and the fur-lined coat 
must have been known to some one. Jf I had seen any mention 
of the murder I should have remembered that coat in a moment.” 

‘« Would you?” said Routh. ‘ Well, it would have thrown me 
off the scent, for I never happened to see it. An American coat, 
no doubt.. However, I have a theory, which I think you will 
agree. with, and which is this : I suspect he had been living some- 
where in another name—he told me he wasn’t always known by 
that of Deane—under not very creditable circumstances, and as he 
must have had some property, which, had he been identified, must 
have been delivered up to the authorities, those in the secret have 
very wisely held their tongues.” 

‘* You think there was a woman in the case, then?” 

Routh smiled a superior smile. 

‘‘Of course I think so; and knowing as much, or as little of the 
man, as you and I know, we are not likely to blame her much for 
consulting her own interests exclusively. This seems a curious 
case to us, because we happen to know about it; but just think, 
in this enormous city, in this highly criminal age, how com- 
mon such things must be. How many persons may not have 
dropped out of existence since you and i last met, utterly un- 
known and uncared for, amidst the mass of human beings here? 
It is no such rare thing, George, believe me, and you must listen 
to reason in this matter, and not run absurd risks to do an imagi- 
nary piece of justice.” 

This was Harriet’s counsel merely put in colder, more worldly 
words. Routh watched his listener keenly as he gave it, and saw 
that his purpose was gained. He would have been glad now to 
have turned the conversation into some other channel; and did 
partially succeed in directing it to Dallas’s literary prospects and 
intentions, but only for a time. George pertinaciously came back 
to the murder, to his mother’s state, to his apprehensions that she 
might never recover, and to his altered feelings toward Mr, Car- 
ruthers. . 

Routh made very effective use of the latter topic. He enlarged 
upon the pride and sensitiveness of Mr. Carruthers ; adverted to 
the pleasure with which, in case of her recovery, his mother would 
hail the better state of things for which Mr. Carruthers’s letter to 
his step-son, combined with George’s adoption of a new and 
steady career, would afford an opening ; and congratulated George 
upon haying been saved from taking any step which, by bringing 
public notice upon himself in so terrible a matter, must have in- 
censed the proud man, and irritated him against him incaleulably, 

George was very amenable to this line of reasoning, and so, 
with only occasional divergence from the main topic of their dis- 
course, the evening passed away, and the two men parted for the 
night, it having been agreed that Harriet should be taken into con- 
sultation in the morning, and a well-considered letter written to 
Mr. Carruthers. ? 

George Dallas was in the dining-room on the following morning 
before Routh and Harriet came in, and he found a letter directed 
to himself, in a hand with which he was unacquainted, on the 
breakfast-table. He broke: the seal with some alarm and much 
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curiosity. A slip of paper folded round two thin, limp letters 
formed the inclosure ; it bore only the words: ‘‘ My dear boy, I 
forgot to give you these letters. You had better read them. I 
think they are from your uncle. KB.” 

George sat down by the window, through which the soft air of 
a morning bright and beautiful even in London, came refresh- 
ingly in. He looked at the post-marks of the two letters, and 
broke the seal of that which bore the earliest date first. As he 
read the letter, which was long and closely written, an occasional 
exclamation escaped him, and when he had finished its perusal he 
threw it hastily down, and impatiently tore open the other. This 
one, on the contrary, was brief ; he had read the few lines it con- 
tained in a few minutes, with a face exprgssive of the utmost as- 
tonishment, when Harriet, whose noiseless step had escaped his 
hearing, entered the room. 

Without pausing to exchange the customary greeting she came 
quickly toward him, and asked him ‘‘ What was the matter? Had 
he any bad news?” 

<‘ Not bad news, but most astonishing, most unexpected news, 
Mrs. Routh. These letters have been sent to me from Poynings ; 
they are written to my mother by my uncle, her only brother, and 
they announce his immediate arrival in England. How fortunate 
that Ellen should have sent them tome! But I don’t know what 
to do about sending the news to my mother. She ought to know 
it. What can Ido?” 

‘¢ Communicate with Mr. Carruthers at once, George,” said Har- 
riet, in the tone of quiet decision with which she was accustomed to 
settle matters submitted to her judgment. ‘‘ He is with her, and 
knows what she can bear. Sit down now and have some break- 
fast, and tell me about this uncle of yours. I never heard you 
mention him.” 

She took her place at the head of the table. She was dressed, 
as he had been accustomed to see her, with neatness and taste ; 
there was no change in her appearance in that respect, yet there 
was a change—a change which had struck George painfully yes- 
terday, and which, in the midst of all the agitation of to-day, he 
could not keep from noticing. 

«‘Are you well, Mrs. RSuth?” he asked her, anxiously. 
you sure you are well? I don’t like your looks.” 

“Never mind my looks, George,” Harriet said, cheerfully ; ‘<I 
am very well. Get on with your breakfast and your story. Routh 
will be here presently; and I want to know all about it before he 
comes. He gets impatient at my feminine curiosity, you know.” 

The smile with which she spoke was but the ghost of her former 
smile, and George still looked at her strangely, but he obeyed her, 
and proceeded with his breakfast and his story. 

“‘] don’t know very much about my mother’s family,” he said, 
‘* because they did not like her marriage with my father, and she 
kept aloof from them, and her parents were dead before she had 
the opportunity of appeasing them by making the fine match they 
would have considered her marriage with Mr, Carruthers to be. I 
know that some of their relatives were settled in America, some at 

- New York, some in South Carolina, and my mother’s brother, Mark 
Felton—queer name, Puritanical and fanatical, with a touch of the 
association of assassination about it—was sent out to New York 
when quite achild. I forgot to tell you it was my mother’s step- 
father and her mother who objected to her first marriage —her own 
father died when she was an infant—and on her mother’s second 
marriage with a Mr. Creswick—a poor, proud, dissipated fellow, I 
fancy, though I never heard much about him—the American branch 
of the family sent forthe boy. My mother has told me they would 
have taken her too, and her step-father would not have made the 
least objection—we haven’t Deen lucky in step-fathers, Mrs. Routh 
—but her mother would not stand it; and so she kept her child. 
Not for many years, for she married my father when she was only 
seventeen. Her brother was just twenty then, and had been taken 
into the rich American firm of his relatives, and was a prosperous 
man, She knew very little of him, of course. I believe he took 
the same view of her marriage as her mother had taken; at all 
events, the first direct communication between them took place 
when my mother was left a handsome and poor young widow, with 
one boy, who did not make much delay about proving himself the 
graceless and ungrateful son you know him to have been,” 

George’s voice faltered, and an expression of pain crossed his 
sae Harriet looked at him kindly, and laid her soft white hand 
on his. 

**That is all over, you know,” she said. 
that way again.” 

‘‘ But the consequences, Mrs. Routh, the consequences. Think 
of my mother now! However,” and he drew along breath, and 
threw his shoulders back like a man who tries to shift a burden, 

‘‘T must go on with my story. There’s not much more to tell, how- 
ever. My mother might have had a home for herself and me in 
her brother’s house, but she could not bear dependence, and has 
told me often that she regarded unknown relatives as the most 
formidable kind of strangers. Her brother’s wife made him resent 
my mother’s determination to remain in England and do the best 
she could for us both on our small means. Of course, all this was 
an old story long before I knew anything about it, and I fancy that 
it is only lately any correspondence has taken place between my 
mother and her brother, From this letter” (he touched the first 
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he had read) ‘‘I can divine the nature of that correspondence, 
My mother,” said George, sadly, ‘ has appealed to her brother on 
behalf of her prodigal son, and her brother has told her his sor- 
rows in return ; they have been heavy, and in one respect not un- 
like her own. He, too, has an only son, and seems to find little 
happiness in the fact.” ; ; , 

“Did you not know of your cousin’s existence until now?” 
asked Harriet. } J 

‘Oh yes, I knew of it in a,kind of way ; in fact, I just knew he 
existed, and no more. I don’t think my mother knew more, I 
fancy in some previous letter he told her of his wife’s death, and 
the general unsatisfactoriness of Arthur.” 

‘«‘ He—your uncle, I mean—is then a widower?” 

“Yes,” replied George. ‘I won’t bother you with the whole of 
this long letter, Mrs. Routh: the gist of it is this: My cousin, 
Arthur Felton, is not a good son, nor a good anything I fancy, for 
I find my uncle congratulating my mother upon my affection for 
her, my good feeling, in spite of all—(bless the poor man ! he little 
knew how his words would wound, and how ill-deserved is the ex- 
tenuation !)—and prophesying all manner of good things about 
me. lt appears this hopeful son of his has been in Europe for 
some months, and probably in London for some months too, as my 
uncle says—stay, here is the passage: ‘Arthur has with him a 
letter of introduction to you and Mr. Carruthers, some trifles fro 
this side of the world, which I thought you might like, and my 
instructions to make his cousin’s acquaintance as soon as possible. — 
You speak of George as living habitually in London ; I hope by — 
this time they have met, are good friends, and are, perhaps, chum. 
ming together. I have not heard from Arthur for some time. He 
is a careless correspondent, and not at any time so regardful of the 
feelings of‘other peoplé as he might be. I dare say the first intel- 
ligence I shall have of him from England, as he cannot possibly — 
want money ’—that looks bad, Mrs. Routh,” said George, breaking — 
off abruptly, and looking up at her—‘‘ that looks bad—‘ as he can- 
not possibly want money, will be from you. I know you will re- 
ceive him kindly, and I earnestly hope he may make a favorable 
impression on Mr. Carruthers.’” Here George left off reading th 
letter, and looked blankly at Harriet. ms J 

«¢ And he has never presented himself at Poynings, has he?” 
she asked. 2 

‘¢ Never.that I know of ; and of course Ellen Brookes would hay 
told me if he had. Besides, you see this letter was late for the — 
mail, and arrived with this other one. My mother never saw 
either, and they have been lying more than six weeks at Poy- 
nings.” 

No doubt your cousin is still in Paris. All Americans delight 
in Paris. He would be in no hurry to leave Paris, depend on it, if 
he had no more interesting acquaintance than that of an aunt and — 
a cousin to make in London, and as much time before him as he © 
chose.” ; 

‘‘T should think with you, Mrs. Routh, only that this letter — 
written at New York on the third of April, says my uncle had 
heard from Arthur, who had merely written him a line from Lon- 
don, saying: ‘Herelam. Particulars by next mail.’ The mai 
brought no particulars, and my uncle writes to my mother, subse- | 
quent to this long letter, which is-cheerful enough you’ll observe, — 
that he is a prey to a presentiment that something is wrong 
with Arthur, also that he has conceived the strongest wish to come | 
to England and see her, and especially to see me—that he has suf- _ 
ficient money and leisure to gratify the inclination—that he will 
wait for the chance of further intelligence of Arthur, and to ar- 
range certain business matters, a month longer, and then come to 
England. He seems to have formed a remarkably elementary no- 
tion of my respected step-father’s manners, customs, and genera 
disposition, for he proposes to present himself at Poynings,imme 
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giving as to the cordiality of his reception. He must have 
been astonished at getting no answer to either letter, and I should 
think must have had his presentiments considerably sharpened 
and strengthened by the fact.” x 

Here George referred to the date of the latter of the two letters, 
and exclaimed : “— 
‘‘ By Jove! Ishould not be surprised if he were at ae 


. 


now !” 

Atthis moment Routh entered the room, and, in his turn, had th 
new aspect of affairs explained to him, but at no great length. He 
displayed very little interest in the matter, thought it very proba- 
ble that Mr. Felton might have arrived in ‘England, or even 2 
Poynings, but did not see what George could do in that case. 

“You can’t go and entertain another man at a house where 
you haven't the entrée yourself,” he said. ‘I suppose the old 
woman will let you know if he really comes to Poynings. In 
the mean time, send the letters on to Mr. Carruthers, “You expect 
to get his address from some girl or other—his niece, I think I un- 
derstood Harriet—and ask what is to be done. It’s rather a luckys 
turn up, Dallas, I take it, and will help your good-boy intentions 
toward your step-father wonderfully to have a rich uncle to,act as 
a connecting link between you. By-the-by, he’s sure to set you up 
in life, George, and periodical literature will be robbed of a shin- 
ing luminary.” , 

George did not altogether like the tone in which all this wes 
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said. It was a little sneering, and altogether careless. Nothing 
was so difficult to Routh, as it always is to men of his class, as the 
sustained assumption of interest in any affairs but their own ; 
and now that his anxieties of the previous day were relieved, 
and he had no immediate object in which Dallas was concerned to 
gain, he was impatient of any interruption of his immediate pur- 
suits, and harsh and rough with him. He sat down and ate his 
breakfast hastily, while he read a heap of letters which lay beside 
his plate. 

““T don’t know, indeed,” George had replied good-humoredly, 
4 the speech which had jarred upon him; ‘‘but you are busy, 
Reuth, and I won’t trouble you with my business just now. Mrs. 
Routh and I will discuss the letter to Mr. Carruthers.” 

vig telegram. or Mr. Dallas,” said the irreproachable servant, 
who entered the room while George was speaking. ‘‘ Please to 
sign this, Sir.” al 


outh looked up from his letters, Harriet set down the tea- 
pot, and quietly ng up the slip of paper which the man had 
laid upon the ta y George’s elbow, signed it with his name, 
writing it with a - which hung at her waist. The servant 
left the room, and George said : 
_ “Twas not wrong. This is from my uncle, and it comes from 
Amherst. He says, ‘Meet me at Morley’s Hotel this evening at 
Ce Very odd,” said Routh. ‘‘ Well, Géorge, I am sure I wish you 
‘all manner of luck with your American uncle.” ; 

He had taken up his hat and gloves as he spoke, and now rang 
for the servant, whom he directed to call a hansom. The man 
went to the door and transferred the commission to a street boy 
lingering about there, who ran off, and returned in two minutes 
with the required vehicle. George and Routh were standing on the 
steps as the boy reappeared, talking. They shook hands, and 
Routh was stepping into the cab, when George followed him, and 
‘said, in a whisper : 

Was it not extraordinary the boy did not recognize poor 
Deane?” 
ees What boy,” said Routh, in astonishment, and stepping back 
on the flagway. 
_ Why, that boy ; the boy you always employ. He brought you 
my message the other day. Don’t you remember it was he who 
rought your note to poor Deane that day at the tavern?” 
— T did not remember ; I did not particularly notice,” said Routh. 
od-by.” And he jumped into the cab and was driven away. 
_ George went back into the house, eyed curiously by Jim Swain, 
who touched his cap as he passed.» 
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T was a beautiful day in the early autumn, and though “all the 
orld” had not yet mustered at Hombourg von der Hihe, though 
ie hotel of ‘‘ Quarter Sessions” had not yet a tithe of the illus- 

-trious names for contribution to the visitors’ list which it was des- 

fined to have, the scene presented by the little white tower in its 

ting of green was gay, striking, pleasant, and varied. Groups 
uttering dresses, whose bearers were further adorned with the 
10st perfect of boots and the most exquisite of hats, and could, 

or the most part, boast of the attractions of youth and prettiness, 
were abroad in the alleys, under the shade of the slim, graceful 
trees, and the sounds of distant music from the bands dispersed 
about for the delectation of the visitors, and those of glad, careless 
yoices in such leisure talk as suited the scene aud the season, 
mingled themselves, and came floating in upon the warm air at 
the open windows. 

_  Atone of these open windows, which looked out upon a pretty, 

“prim little garden, bordered on the confines of the broad, shady. 

alley down to which it stretched by some trees nobler and more 

rich in foliage than their fellows, the strollers in the alley might 

a group, composed of three gentlemen, in earnest 

conversation. One was seated ina large arm-chair, 

ied one of the sides of the bay-window; a second 
leaned against the open frame of the central compartment ; and the 

Athitd, a shorter and slighter man than either of his companions, 

stood upright between them, and as he spoke turned his head and 
his keen eyes from one to the other with an animated and charac- 
istic gesture. The gentleman seated in the arm-chair was a 
tall, frostily gray, scrupulously dressed, laboriously polite elderly 
man, who constantly twirled a heavy gold eye-glass in very white 
and bony hands. He seemed aout Cit agitated on the present 
secasion—indeed, so much so that some of his acquaintances in the 
far-off English district which had the honor of being his home 
would have found some difficulty in recognizing him. He was 
hardly at all pompous as he sat this fine morning looking out on 
the Bash, and taking note of neither mountain, nor valley, nor 
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forest ; his manner was actually that of a man seeking and wel- 
coming sympathy ; it really seemed possible that an observer of the 
scene might have ventured on taking the liberty of feeling sorry 
for Mr. Carruthers of Poynings. 

The smaller, slighter man, who formed tlie centre figure of 
the group, was of somewhat remarkable aspect, Very wiry and 
alert of frame, well-knit and upright, his figure had a certain 
youthfulness about it which was contradicted by his face—that of a 
man who had passed the confines of middle age. His face was hand- 
some, thoughtful, and bore the impress of heavy trouble, and in 
the dark eyes, and generally in the straight and refined features, . 
it presented a strong resemblance to that.of Mrs. Carruthers. 

Not unnaturally, for the gentleman in question was Mark Fel- 
ton, Mrs. Carruthers’s brother. 





The third component of the group, a young man, who leaned 
against the frame of the open wjndow and looked out, his face 
turned away from the speaker and the ‘‘ other listener,” his tall, 
loosely-built figure distinctly visible from the road, was George 
Dallas. 

‘* Under these circumstances, and seeing that waiting was in- 
evitable, and that I could do nothing in that matter actively,” 
Mark Felton was saying, ‘‘I determined to come on here at once. 
All I heard at Poynings—” 

‘‘IT hope you were properly. entertained there?” said Mr. Car- 
ruthers, in the old ‘‘ of Poynings ” manner. 

‘*Perfectly, my dear Sir—perfectly. As I was saying, all I 
heard at Poynings, and what George told me”—he cast a quick 
glance at his nephew here, in which there was already hearty lik- 
ing—‘‘ made me more than ever anxious to see Laura. Besides, I 
was exceedingly anxious to make your acquaintance without any 
further delay.” 

‘A wish which I reciprocated, I assure you, Mr. Felton.” 

‘‘In bringing George with me I acted on my own judgment, 
and on a conviction that you would regard the matter as Ido. f 
believed you would consider him entitled to see his mother, and 
would be glad to learn from me that his prospects in life are as 
much improved as his inclination and determination to do them 
honor are genuine and strong.” 

“You are quite right, Mr. Felton,” said the honorable old gen- 
tleman, who had begun to feel himself somehow beaten by fate, 
and was, secretly, immensely relieved that his step-son had made 
his appearance without having been sent for, and in such unexcep- 
tionable company. ‘‘It is necessary now that Mr. Dallas—that— 
that George” (he got out the word with:an immense effort, and it 





meant everything) ‘‘ should be near his mother. I1 am glad to 
know he has found a friend in you.” 

** And I am still more glad to believe,” said Mr. Felton, not pre- 
cisely interrupting Mr. Carruthers, but taking advantage of a 
slight pause to speak—‘‘I am glad to know that he found me just 
when he was learning to do without any one.” 

It is possible that a good deal of Mr. Carruthers’s trouble—and he 
had suffered severely since he had left England—had had its ori- 
gin in a conviction which had stolen upon him at first, and latterly 
had threatened to overwhelm him, that he had not been faultless 
in his conduct toward his wife and his treatment of herson. He 
had found out very shortly after they had left Poynings—for in 
the deadening of her faculties forgetfulness of her fear of him had 
come—how mistaken he had been in supposing that he had sup- 
pressed her love for George, her constant remembrance of him, 
or had supplied by all he had given her for the boon he had with- 
held, In her placid way, when she would sit for hours talking 
softly to herself, his wife had administered some very telling les- 
; sons to Mr. Carruthers. It was with an uneasy surprise that he 
came to feel how very dear she was to him, how indispensable to 
his life, how strangely the things which had held the first place 
in his estimation, behind which he had ranked ‘her, and she had 
been content humbly to follow, fell away into complete insignifi- 
cance. He actually forgot Poynings at times, and was not worried 
by fears that the lawn was not properly mown and smoothly 
rolled, or by visions of fallen leaves lying about in the sacred places, 
His ‘‘ business papers ” were duly forwarded to him, but they did 
not interest him much; his mind dwelt almost entirely on his 
wife’s state, and he was rapidly passing, as_might be expected. 
from a man whose moral perceptions had beef suddenly awakened 
and enlarged, from the recognition of, his true share of blame in 
the calamity which had befallen them, to an exaggeration of that 
share, which rendered him almost oblivious of the provocation he 
had received. Had George Dallas suddenly appeared before his 
step-father at Poynings he might not have been well received ; 
the influence of old habits and associations, in the sense of the pro- 
mulgation of the old edict of banishment, might have successfully 
overpowered the new influences striving with pride and obstinacy 
in the by no means bad heart of Mr. Carruthers. But the occa- 
sion had been most auspicious. Here, in a foreign place, where 
My. Carruthers was positively oppressed with a sense of strange- 
ness, and where no one was present to Know anything about the 
concession he was making, he had but trifling difficulties to over- 
come, and the meeting between the three gentlemen had been 
kindly, unreserved, and cordial. 

The report of his wife’s condition, which Mr, Carruthers had 
made to her son and brother, was not very reassuring, and was 
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doubly distressing to George in consequence of the stress which 
his step-father laid wpon the good effect to be anticipated by his 
restoration to her. Had Mr. Carruthers been in a less charitable 
frame of mind he might have taken the silence and sadness with 
which George received his assurances on this point for sullenness ; 
but he did not ; he was actually learning to make allowance for 
the temperaments and feelings of other people. 

Mz. Felton and his nephew had arrived at Hombourg on the 
preceding evening, and Mr. Felton had communicated by letter with 
Mr. Carruthers, who had named an early hour on the following 
day for receiving his unknown brother-in-law and his little-known 
step-son. Their interview had already lasted some time, when 
Mr. Carruthers expressed his belief that good might result to his 
mother from seeing George. : 

The young man turned his face from the speaker, and made no 
answer. ‘ ; 

‘‘ It will be necessary, of course, to have her physician’s advice 
and permission in the first instance,” said Mr, Felton, ‘‘ before 
- either George or I can see her. I suppose she is in good hands 
here?” 

‘In the best possible,” replied Mr. Carruthers. ‘‘ Dr. Merle is 
famous in the treatment of these strange mental maladies ; indeed, 
it was in order to consult him that I changed my plan, and came 
here instead of going to the south of France, as I had intended.” 

‘‘So Miss Carruthers told me,” said Mr. Felton ; which simple 
observation caused George Dallas to start perceptibly, and to turn 
abnormally red in the face. 

‘« Indeed,” said Mr. Carruthers. 
my niece.” 

‘‘No?” said Mr. Felton. ‘‘I suppose she left it to me to tell 
you of her prompt politeness to an intruder. When I had seen 
your housekeeper, and learned all she could tell me, especially 
that my sister had not received my letters, and knew nothing of 
my return to England, I quickly made up my mind to join you 
abroad. Miss Carruthers being in correspondence with you, and 
therefore able to give me all the information I wanted, was clearly 
the person I ought to see, so I started for the Sycamores, saw her 
—and a very beautiful and charming girl she is—heard from her 
all she had to tell me, and then went up to town to make acquaint- 
ance with my nephew.” ; 

Mr. Carruthers felt and looked rather conscious and uneasy 
while Mr. Felton was making this explanation. Clare had a con- 
siderable involuntary share in the self-reproach and regret he was 
experiencing. His wife had been, to a certain extent, sacrificed 
to her, and the remembrance disconcerted him. As for George, 
where was all his resentment against his step-father now? 
Where was all his exultation that he and destiny united had out- 
witied the proud and pompous old tyrant, as he had called him in 
his thoughts, and brought about a meeting, which his inner con- 
sciousness told him had had no trifling result for either, between 
him and the jealously guarded heiress? It augured well for 
George’s future that he felt deeply sorry at the moment the girl’s 
name was mentioned that his step-father had sustained this 
unintentional and unknown wrong at his hands. As things were 
going now, he and Clare might have met, in all probability, 
openly and blamelessly ; and George felt, in his altered mood, 
that he would willingly part with the romance and mystery 
which now attended their acquaintance, to éseape from the 
sense that he had been uncandid, that he had misled the girl 
by her ardent fancy, and under the temptation of resentment 
against his step-father. It was too late now, as George felt 
bitterly, for such regret; the future would enable him only so 
far to retrieve the past as the most scrupulous abstinence from 
availing himself of the opportunity whose occurrence he now 
regretted might retrieve it. Clare would probably know him, 
in his true character, soon; for he saw at once that Mr. Car- 
ruthers, having taken the .generous resolution, had taken it 
thoroughly—and she would despise him for the deceit he had 
practiced toward her, forgetting, in his hot-headed resentment 
against her uncle, and infatuation with herself, that such knowl- 
edge must come, and such contempt come with it. Heavily the 
punishment of the past was falling upon George Dallas, even in 
this hour of reconciliation, or rehabilitation, of absolute good 
fertune. His uncld had been impressed in his favor beyond his 
expectations ; he had learned not to expect much from young men 
and only sons ; and George had been perfectly candid with him, so 
that the elder man had gained an insight into his character, full of 
encouragement and hope. Mr. Felton had told him that he should 
make his future safe, so far as pecuniary independence could ge- 
cure it; and though George had suffered severely from want of 
money, and knew well from how much evil he might have been 
preserved by its possession, he did not over-estimate the extent of 
that security ; so that the tide of fortune had indeed turned for the 
prodigal son, But the husks were still between his teeth, and 
bitter in his mouth. There were two women in the world infin- 
itely dear to him, and he had injured them both: the one, proba- 
bly, mortally ; the other basely, as he now knew and felt—how 
severely time alone could tell. The fortune with which his uncle 
would endow him could not purchase the reversal of these facts ; 


the respectability with which he could cover the past could not ef- 
face that stain, 


**T did not know you had seen 


writing to New York? I confess I don’t like his leaving them un-— 
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‘*As a man soweth, so shall he reap; 
heavy for George. 

Thus thinking, George’s attention had wandered from the con- 
versation between the others, and was only recalled by Mr. Fel- 
ton’s addressing him directly. 

‘* Your mother was always in possession of your address, George, 
was she not?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied George, ‘‘ until lately—until her illness. I 
left London for Amsterdam just before it commenced, and did not 
hear from, or write to her, beyond a few lines, until I got your let- 
ter, Sir,” turning to Mr. Carruthers. 

‘That decides it, you see,” continued Mr. Felton, in pursuance 
of the remarks which George had not heard. ‘‘ My sister evidently 
never received any letters or message from Arthur, or, as you sug- 
gest, she would have Pe George in communication with him. I 
can only conclude that He left England again to return t peng ot 
his continental haunts. They were not too reputable ” said Mr. 
Felton, bitterly ; ‘‘and has not yet returned. I must only wait, 
and for every reasor I had better wait here.” he iy A 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Mr. Carruthers. ‘‘I am very sorry you should 
have anything to distress you, in addition to my wife’s illness, in 
coming to England, and especially in connection with your son.” 

A footman, one of the ‘‘suite” who had attended Mr. and Mrs. 
Carruthers of Poynings on their departure from that deserted lo- 
cality, now entered, and announced that Dr. Merle had arrived. 
As it had been previously arranged that Mr, Carruthers should 
consult that high authority in their absence, the uncle and nephew 
took their hats, and went out into the prim little garden, whence 
they reached the shady road. There they paced up and down, 
passing and passed by the group of loungers, some of whom were 
attracted by the preoccupied and serious air with which the two- 
gentlemen conversed, 

“If I did not know that he had sufficient money to last for a 
longer time than I have been without news of him, and also that 
he has a happy knack of making money wherever he may be, in 
some way or other, I should at once communicate with the police,” 
Mr. Felton was saying. te nl 

“Yes,” said George; ‘‘but the worst of it is, we don’t know 
what police to communicate with, whether English or foreign. 
If he had not taken his money out of the Liverpool bank we might 
suppose him to be in England, but that looks conclusive, doesn’t 
it ? ” Me Be : 

“Tt certainly does,” said Mr. Felton; “the only clewI have is 
the fact that he did draw the money, and wrote me the line I told - 
you of—” he opened his pocket-book mechanically as he spoke, 
glanced at a letter placed within the leaves, replaced the book in 
his breast-pocket, and went on—‘‘ promising further particulars, 
It is almost incredible that he should be in England and not have 
written again. My letters to him, addressed to the Liverpool bank, 
have not been sent for. He got one when he drew the money.” — 

“Yes, I know,” said George. They had talked the matter over 
many times, and never drew nearer a conclusion. It was evident _ 
to George, on the present occasion, that the character of his uncle’s 
apprehensions was undergoing a change. At first, he had treated 
his son’s silence, and the absence of any information about him, as 
only one additional example of the utter callousness and indiffer- 
ence to which the father was only too well accustomed ; he had 
not dwelt seriously upon it, had reverted to it unwillingly indeed, _ 
and had not entertained any other hypothesis than that one, so — 
unfavorable to his son, which long and painful experience of hi 
disposition had forced upon him. George, to whom his cousin 
was an utter stranger, had accepted his uncle’s view of the matter, 
at first, unquestioned, but he had become unsatisfied and uncertain — 
about it of late, and was anxious, without alarming Mr. Felton, to’ 
lead him to take active steps for obtaining information of the 
whereabouts of his son. ’ . ; 

‘‘I feel satisfied he left England again, and knows nothing of 
my movements. He will write out to New York, however, andi 
he has only done so now, there will be some delay before he knows 
Iam in Europe.” 

‘Don’t you think,” asked George, hesitatingly, ‘‘ he would sen 
to Liverpool for the letters, if he were in any uncertainty, before 
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claimed. Noneof the reasens which may explain his silence reach 








to an explanation of that, I don’t think you ought to let much 
more time go over. If you had a likeness of hi He hesi 
tated very much here, and looked aside at his un o turned 
sharply toward him, and said : . 


«Well! What! If I had a likeness—” | 

‘‘ You might have had it copied, and the photographs distributed! | 
to the police, so that if anything should be wrong—” : 

‘‘Wrong? In what sense, George? Do you begin to fear that 
anything has happened to him? You never said so at first.” 

‘Because I did not think so, uncle, and I am not seriously un- 
easy now, not at all, but I think a reasonable time has elapsed, and 
we ought now to make active inquiry. When he turns up, anc 
finds out what a lot of trouble and anxiety he has given, it will 
make him rather more considerate for the future.” 

“Ah,” said Mr, Felton, with a sigh, ‘I don’t think Arthur is 
open to any conviction of that kind. But what do you think it 
best to do now ?” 
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* Well, uncle, you see you have been three weeks in Europe | knew in his heart was a just opinion of Routh, and discontented 


now, and those three weeks make a considerable addition to the | with himself because he could not combat it. 


time since you heard from him. If you write by the next mail to 


‘Of course I will 
speak of your affairs to no one without your permission. But one 


New York for a copy of his photograph— You are sure you have | thing I must say for Routh, I do think he loves his wife.” 


not one with you?” 

*“Quite sure. Since I found I had not one, as I thought I had, 

in my desk, I have searched every where among my luggage, but 
I have not one.” 
. “Well, then; if you write by this mail for a copy, and it is sent 
by return mail, if he has not turned up in the mean time, and 
things go on well here, I think you had better put the matter into 
the hands of the police. It is true you do not know whether 
Arthur is in England now or abroad ; but the last place in which 
you know him to have been is London, and from that information 
they must work.” 

“True,” said Mr. Felton ; and then continued, in.a slow, re- 
luctant tone: ‘‘I shrink from it, I confess. A matter which is, 
placed in the hands of the police. always implies something dis- 
graceful ; and though I don’t expect to find that Arthur has dis- 
posed of his time and his money very creditably, | don’t like to 
make so sure of it as I feel convinced a close investigation will 
make me.” 

Mr. Felton spoke with some agitation, and George thrilled with 
a mingled feeling of pity and dread, he did not’ know of what. 
But he said, cheerily : ; 

“Well, Sir, let us hope there will be no occasion for making 
any such investigation. You can’t have an answer for nearly three 
weeks, and a great deal may happen in that time. Arthur may be 
here long before then, to answer for himself, and laugh at us for 
our anxiety about such a citizen of the world, old and new.” 

“1 don’t like it,” George thought, as he walked on in silence by 
the side of his uncle—‘‘ I don’t like it. And it’s very plain I am 
not the only black sheep in the family flock, nor, I suspect, the 

ackest. I will see that he writes to New York, and I will tell 

uth all about this when he comes, and hear what he says. My 
uncle will not mind my telling him now, I dare say.” 
_ “*When do you expect your friends, George?” asked Mr. Fel- 
_ ten, striking the chord of George’s thought, after the fashion which 
every one knows, and nobody can explain. 
_ To-morrow, or the day after, Sir,” replied George. 
wrote from Paris yesterday.” 
**T am sorry for Mrs. Routh,” said Mr. Felton; ‘‘she’s too se- 
etive and too cautious, too silent and too cunning, for my fancy ; 
ut she is an interesting woman in her way, and a wonderfully 
good wife, I am sure, though of the stony order.” 
~~ “That is come to her lately,” said George, in an eager tone, ‘‘ since 
r he has failed somuch. You cannot imagine what a dif- 
mt creature she was only a little while ago. She was as 
ht as the sunshine, and as gay as a lark. She is, indeed, a 
derful wife—the most devoted [ ever knew; and her useful; 
s in everything, in all a woman’s ordinary ways, and in many 
quite extraordinary—in all Routh’s business matters, is marvelous. 
ven her delicate health, though she has lost her good looks very 
auch, and her spirits quite, has not. made any alteration in that. 
L do not know—Il cannot conceive—what Routh would do without 
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Hm! I wonder if he is quite so uncertain,” said Mr. Felton, 
iryly, and to George’s surprise. ‘‘I don’t like your friend, George, 
-and I don’t trust him.” 
_ © What do you mean?” asked George. ‘‘ Don’t trust him? Do 
mean that you don’t trust his feelings or his conduct to 
iet ?” 
“Precisely so, my dear boy. Mrs. Routh is a devoted wife, but 
Tam very much mistaken—and remember, I have been playing 
Jooker-on for a fortnight or so, and interested in my part, too, con- 
‘sidering what you told me about yourself and these people—if she 
is not avery unhappy one. I do not pretend to explain my con- 
victions, but Iam quite clear about them. She loves Routh, that’s 
_ plain enough, but she is miserable with him.” 
__ “Do you really think so? She is dreadfully changed, I know, 
but [thought it might be only in consequence of her ill health. 
Miserable with him? At all events, he is not unkind to her. I 
ow he is yery anxious about her health, for he has left London, 
nvenience and great risk of loss, to bring her here for 















ra turn atthe gaming-tables for himself, I fancy, George 
ne the air of a man who has been constrained into 
porary respectability, and is heartily tired of it.” 

«J am sorry you have so bad an opinion of him, Sir,” said George, 
who could not resist an uneasy impression that his uncle was right, 
and that the experiment of a renewed intimacy with Routh was 
‘ likely to be brilliantly successful, ‘‘for I was just thinking of 

5 ulting him about the best way to go about finding out Arthur's 
whereabouts.” 
_ “No, no,” said Mr. Felton, quickly and emphatically ; ‘say 
‘nothing to him about any business of mine; give the man no pre- 
text to fasten an intimacy upon me. We want no cleverness of 
his kind | in the work we have to do if no news reaches me from 
_ “Very well, Sir,” said George, discontentedly. He was discon- 
tented with his uncle, because he had formed what the young man 


‘¢ And I think he bates her,” said Mr. Felton. 

They had turned in their walk, and were close by the little gar- 
den gate as he uttered these words. At that moment it opened, 
and a servant appeared. He told the two gentlemen that Mr. Car- 
ruthers wished to see them, and they followed him silently into 
the house. 

‘‘T am quite clear that the experiment may be tried with safety 
and advantage,” said Dr. Merle, at the close of a long conversation 
with Mr. Felton and George Dallas. Dr. Merle was an elderly 
gentleman, with a bald head, a thin face, and eyes as piercing, as 
strong, and as resolute as those of an eagle; a sort of man to be 
‘quite clear” about his ideas and decisions in general. ‘‘I have 
felt persuaded all along that the state of Mrs. Carruthers’s nervous 
system was produced by a shock, though Mr. Carruthers had no 
knowledge of the fact, and could supply me with no particulars.” 

Here was a pretty state of things ; Mr. Carruthers of Poynings 
obliged to listen to a stranger informing him that his own wife had 
received a shock on his own premises without his knowledge, con- 
firming the opinions of two other presuming individuals, and 
totally indifferent to the effect upon his feelings. But Mr. Car- 
ruthers of Poynings bore it wonderfully well. He actually nodded 
acquiescence toward the presumptuous doctor, and did not feel in 
the least angry. 

““Yes,” repeated Dr. Merle, emphatically; ‘‘there has been a 
shock, no doubt about it. The nerves are still very weak, very 
much shaken, but the general health so much re-established that 
I do not anticipate anything but the best results from the attempt 
to communicate a pleasant and happy impression to Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, though, owing to her distressing state just now, that im- 
pression must necessarily take the form of a shock also. But”— 
and Dr. Merle smiled, and looked at each of his hearers in turn— 
‘‘T think you will agree with me, gentlemen, that there is little, if 
any, reliable evidence that any one was ever killed or hurt by an 
agreeable surprise. Mr. Carruthers has been so good as to convey 
to me that it would be an agreeable’surprise to my patient to see 
him and her son together, dnd I am quite clear that the sooner the 
experiment is tried, and that Mrs. Carruthers knows there is‘also 
another pleasure in store for her”—with a bow to Mr. Felton— 
‘the better.” 

George stood up, and followed his step-father mechanically. 
His conviction, from the first moment he had heard of his mother’s 
state, had been strong that she would be roused to recollection by 
the sight of him, and restored to a condition which would permit 
him to dissipate the delusion which had so terribly affected her. 
He only knew the secret—he only could undo the ill. Should this 
fail, he would reveal all to Mr. Felton and to his step-father, whose 
altered conduct to him had removed the danger of: any ill results 
to his mother from such a revelation. 

Mr. Carruthers preceded George across a wide corridor to a large 
and airy room, where the windows were wide open—where white 
curtains fluttered in the air, scented by the breath of flowers. Just 
inside the door he motioned to George to remain there, and then 
approached a large chair, whose high back hid its occupant from 
George’s sight. He stooped over the chair, and said, in a softer 
voice than the Poynings household had been accustomed to hear : 

‘** Laura, I have brought some one to see you this morning.” 

George could not see from where he stood, but he concluded 
there was a sign of assent, for Mr. Carruthers beckoned him rap- 
idly forward, and the next instant he was by his side, and had seen 
his mother’s face. Another, and his mother had started up, and, 
with a piercing cry of ‘‘George! Myson! My son!” had fallen 
senseless into his arms, 
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CHAPTER II. 


MRS. P. IRETON BEMBRIDGE. 


THE experiment which Dr. Merle had sanctioned proved suc- 
cessful. ‘The wise physician had calmed the apprehensions with 
which her husband and son regarded the swoon into which Mrs. 
Carruthers had fallen upon recognizing George, and had hinted 
that on her recovery the mother and son should be left alone. 

‘*The old gentleman,” said Dr. Merle to Mr. Felton, ‘‘and a fine 
old gentleman he is—a little peculiar, but it would not do the 
world any harm to have afew more of his sort in it—has told me a 
good deal of the family history intentionally, and some of it unin- 
tentionally, and I have not the least doubt that the root of Mrs. 
Carruthers’s disease is simply her son.” 

‘‘He has given her some trouble, I know,” said Mark Felton, 
with a sigh ; ‘‘ but hardly so much as that comes to, I fancy,” 

“Well, well, I won’t be positive; but I think so. No young 
man ever tells all the truth about his follies ; and, indeed, no mid- 
dle-aged or old man, for that matter ; and rely upon it, his mother 
knows more than any one else. She will do well, Mr. Felton, 
She sees him all right, no matter how wrong he may have been; 
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there’s nothing gravely amiss now. We may leave her to time 
now and her son’s society.” 

‘*Do you think [ may venture to see her soon?” 

“Impossible to say, for a day or two, my dear Sir—impossible to 
say. Mr. Carruthers and Mr. Dallas must explain your coming to 
her, I don’t prescribe two shocks, you know, even pleasant ones, 
and then I have no doubt you will perfect the cure.” 

Mr, Felton acknowledged the smooth speech with an absent sort 
of smile, and Dr. Merle took his leave. 

‘You are sure there is nothing wrong with you, George? You 
are quite sure you are in no danger?” said Mrs. Carruthers, late in 
the afternoon of that day, to her son, as she lay quietly on a large 
sofa, drawn close to the window, where the panes were glittering 
in the dying light. Her face was turned toward him, her dark 
eyes a little troubled, and not so bright as they had been, resting 
fondly and with a puzzled expression upon his face, and one thin 
hand was fondly clasped in his. George was lying on the floor 
beside her sofa, his hand resting against her pillow, and the 
fingers of her other hand were moving softly among his rich brown 
curls. ‘ 

‘© Nothing, indeed, mother. All is well with me—much, much 
better than I ever expected or hoped; but you must not agitate 
yourself or ask any questions. Dr. Merle and Mr, Carruthers have 
put me on my honor not to talk to you of the past, and we must 
keep our word, you know;” and the young man tenderly kissed 
the hand he held in his. 

«Yes, yes,” she said, in an absent, searching tone, ‘‘ but there is 
something—there was something—I—” 

‘‘Hush, mother! In the time to come you shall know every 
thing, but for the present you must simply trust me. Indeed, 
there is nothing wrong. I am here with you—brought here and 
welcomed by Mr. Carruthers. You remember that he did not like 
me, and he had good cause; yes, he had good cause, but that is 
all over now. Iam here with his full sanction and approbation, 
and you must be content to know that, to feel it, and to rest. You 
have to get strong and well now, mother, and then we shall all 
be quite happy.” 

“‘ Yes, George, yes. I can rest now,” said his mother. And she 
nestled down upon her sofa, and he drew the coverings around her, 
and they both kept silence ; And presently, in the autumnal even- 
ing, when the moon rose over the dark Taunus, and the lights be- 
gan to sparkle all over the little white town, Mrs. Carruthers fell 
asleep, with her hand clasped in that of her son, and her worn but 
always handsome face resting against his brown curls. 

The days went by, and with the lapse of each Mrs. Carruthers 
made an advance toward the recovery of her health and her facul- 
ties. Very shortly after their meeting George had spoken to her 
of his uncle, and though he found it difficult to fix her attention 
or engage her interest, he succeeded in ascertaining that she 
remembered all the circumstances of her brothér’s life, and that 
he had expressed a wish and intention to come to England. 

‘Mark is mot happy in his son,” she said one day to Mr. Car- 
ruthers and George, who had been talking to her by preconcerted 
arrangement on the subject. ‘‘I fear he has given him a great 
deal of trouble. I remember in many of his letters he said he was 
not blest, like me, with a son of whom he could be proud.” 

George reddened violently as his mother’s harmless words 
showed him how she had concealed all her grief from her brother, 
and struck him with sudden shame and confusion in his step- 
father’s presence. Mr. Carruthers felt inexpressibly confused 
also, and as readiness was not the Grand Lama’s forte, he blun- 
dered out, 

«Well, my dear, never mind about his son, 
to see your brother Mark, wouldn’t you?” 

Mrs. Carruthers ‘looked earnestly at him as she raised herself 
from her pillows, and the faint color in her cheek deepened into a 
dark flush as she said : ; 

‘“‘Glad to see my brother Mark! Indeed, I should be. 
here too?” 

So, after long years, the brother and sister met again, and Mark 
Felton was a little diverted from his anxiety about his son by 
the interest and affection with which his sister inspired him, 
and the strong hold which George Dallas gained upon the affec- 
tions of a man who had been sorely wounded in his own hopes and 

expectations. He was not under any mistaken impression about 
his nephew. He knew that George had caused his mother the 
deepest grief, and had for a long time gone as wrong as a young 
man could go short of entering on a criminal career, But he 
divided the good from the evil in his character ; he discerned some- 
thing of the noble and the generous in the young man; and if he 
Jaid too much to the account of circumstances, and handled his 
follies too tenderly, jt was because he had himself suffered from all 
the grief which profligacy, combined with cold and calculating 
meanness, can inflict upon a parent’s heart, 

George Dallas yielded easily to the influence of happiness. His 
gay and pleasant manner was full of fascination, and of a certain 
easy grace which had peculiar charms for his Transatlantic uncle ; 
and his love for hig mother was a constant pleasure to her brother 
to witness, and an irresistible testimony to the unspoiled nature of 
the son, ‘True, this affection had not availed to restrain him for- 
merly, but the partial uncle argued that circumstances had been 
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against the boy, and that he had not had fair play. It was not very 
sound reasoning, but there was nothing to contradict it just at pres- 
ent, and Mr. Felton was content to feel rather than to reason. 


Mr. and Mrs. Routh had arrived at Homburg-immediately after 
Mr, Felton and George had reached that place of fashionable resort, 
Their lodgings were in a more central situation than those of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carruthers, and were within easy reach of all the means 
of diversion which the wicked little resort of the designing and 
their dupes commanded. George Dallas did not see much of Routh, 
He had been disturbed and impressed by Mr. Felton’s exceedingly 
emphatic expression of opinion respecting that gentleman ; he had 
been filled with a vague regret, for which now and then he took 
himself to task, ag ungrateful and whimsical, for having renewed 
his intimacy with Routh. His levity, his callousness, respecting 
the dreadful event concerning which he had consulted him had 
shocked George at the time, and his sense of them had grown with — 
every hour’s consideration of the matter, and they were many, in 
which he had since engaged. Nothing had occurred to him to 
reverse or weaken the force of Routh’s opinion ; but he could not 
get over his heartlessness. They met, indeed, frequently, but they 
rarely met in private, and they had not had half an hour’s conver- 
sation in the week which had now elapsed since Routh and Harriet 
had arrived at Homburg. : 

But George had seen Harriet daily. Every afternoon he es- 
corted his mother during her drive, and then he called on Mrs, 
Routh. His visits tortured her, and yet they pleased her too. 
Above all, there was security in them. She should know every- 
thing he was doing; she should be quite sure no other in- 
fluence, stronger, dangerous, was at work, while he came to her 
daiky, and talked to her in the old frank way. Routh shrank 
from seeing him, as Harriet well knew, and felt, also, that there 
was security in his visits to her. ‘‘He will keep out of George’s 
way, of course,” she said to herself, when she acquiesced in th 
expediency of following Dallas to Homburg, and the necessity for 
keeping him strictly in sight, for some time at least. ‘‘He will 
not undertake the daily torture. No; that too must be my share, — 
Well, I am tied to the stake, and there is no escape; only an inter- 
val of slumber now and then, more or less rare and brief, I 
don’t want to tie him to it also—he could not bearitaslcan.” 

And she bore it well—wonderfully well, on the whole, though 
the simile of bodily torture is not overdrawn as representing what 
she endured. By a sort of tacit mutual consent they never allude 
to Deane or the discovery of the murder. She had ascertained, 
before they left London, that George had not mentioned the mat 
ter to Mr. Felton, and when the young man told her how other- 
wise complete his explanation with Mr. Felton had been, she felt _ 
a degree of satisfaction in the proof of her power and influence 
afforded by this reticence. cee 
. The positive injunction which Mr. Felton had laid upon his 
nephew aided George’s sensitiveness with respect to Harriet. He 
felt convinced that if his uncle had known her as he knew her he 
would have been satisfied to confide to her the trouble and anxi 
under which he labored, ahd whose origin was assuming 
George’s mind, increasing seriousness*with every day which pa 
by without bringing news of Mr. Felton’s son. But he would not, 
however he might find relief and counsel by doing so, discuss with — 
Harriet a matter which he had been positively forbidden to discuss — 
with her husband: he could not’ask her secrecy without hurting 
her by an explanation of Mr. Felton’s ill opinion of Routh. So it 
happened that these two persons met every day, and that much 
liking, confidence, and esteem existed in the man’s part toward 
the woman, and yet unbroken silence was maintained on the sub- , 
ject which deeply engaged the minds of both. Philip Deane’s — 
name was never mentioned by Harriet, nor did Dallas speak of 
Arthur Felton. oe Bis 

So Mrs. Carruthers improved in health. Mr. Carruthers was 
very gracious and affable to his step-son, and terribly nervous and 
anxious about his wife, on whom, if the worthy physician could 
have been brought to consent, he would have kept Dr. Merle in > 
perpetual attendance, being incapable of recognizing 
tance—indeed almost the existence—of any patient 
man’s except Mrs. Carruthers of Poynings. ™ 
nothing of his son, and waited, frequently diseu 
with Mr, Carruthers and his nephew ; and the t 
tumn days went on, Afterward, when George 
course and pondered on the strange and wayward wa t] 
which his life had lain, he thought of the tranquillity, the 
there had been in that time with wonder, t. See 

The change of scene, the physical effort, a certain inevitable — 
deadening effect produced by the lapse of time, more powerful in. 
cases of extreme excitement than its space would seem to warrant, | 
had had their effect on Harriet’s spirits and appearance. She 
looked more like herself, George thought, when he came to na <3) 
Harriet questioned him frequently about his 
mother ; and George, full of gratitude for her kindness and sym- 
pathy, spoke freely of her, of his uncle, of the altered position in 
which he stood with his step-father, and of his improved condi- 
tion and hopes. ‘There were only two persons of interest to 
whom he did not mention to Harriet. They were Austin 
and Clare Carruthers. : ens 
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** Have yon ever been to the Kursaal in the evening?” he asked 
Harriet one day, as they were talking, and looking at the groups: 
of gayly dressed mep and women lounging past the window where 
they were seated. ; . 

“Yes, I have gone in there once or twice with Stewart; but I 
got tired of it very soon, and I don’t want to go again.” 

““My uncle met an old acquaintance there last evening,” George 
went on; “he does not particularly care about it either; but we 
were strolling about the gardens until rather late, and then we 
went in and had a look at the ball-room. I had been watching a 
lady for some time, out-and-out the best dancer in the room, when 
she came up to my uncle and spoke to him, and I find out she is 
quite a celebrity here.” 

“Indeed,” said Harriet, not vehemently interested. 

«Yes, quite,” said George; ‘‘and, judging by what my uncle 
says, I should think she was a celebrity in New York too. I 
should like to show her to you, Mrs. Routh ; she is like one of 
those impossible women in the American woods, with clusters of 
eurrants made in carbuncles, and bunches of cherries, in flawless 
rubies, in their hair—you know the kind of thing |1mean. Such 
a twinkling, flashing, glittering, coaxing, flippant mortal I never 
met in my life. I wonder if she dresses as gorgeously under the 
sunshine as under the gas.” : 

*“<She has quite taken your fancy, George. Did Mr. Fenton in- 
troduce you?” 

“Yes. There she stood, looking up in his face, but I am quite 
sure seeing me and every other person in the room at the same 
time, and chattering like a Yankee magpie ; so my uncle presented 
me to—Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, as he called her, in American 
fashion. She was there, with a whole host of people, and I didn’t 
fancy them, ‘ke-inder don’t,’ as she would say, no doubt, and 

- went away as soon as I could.” a 
e “Ts she a widow?” 





“© YVes—at least, I think so; I heard nothing of P. Ireton.” 

_ **She will be cultivating your uncle, or yourself, George. A 

_ handsome, rich young widow, and an old acquaintance of your 
eenncle’s, eh?” 
— **J¥ don’t feel in the least like it, Mrs. Routh, and I am sure the 
sparkling, flashing, dashing lady I met last night would fly at no 
such mean quarry. Ihave rather a notion, too, that my uncle does 
not like her.” 

“Have you? Did he seem displeased at the meeting ?” 

_ Not exactly displeased—but—I am beginning to understand 
n now wonderfully well, and in some things he is so like my 
mother. Now with her I can always feel whether she likes a per- 
‘son or not without her saying a word—I could formerly, I mean, 
en she was more susceptible to impressions than she is now. 
just the same in my uncle’s case ; and I knew in a minute he 
t like Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge.” 

‘ Where is she staying? At the ‘ Quatre Saisons,’ I suppose?” 
__**No,” said George ; ‘‘she has one of the Schwazchild houses. 

You know them, Mrs. Routh,?” 

“Yes, I know them,” said Harriet. ‘‘I saw the Frau Schwaz- 
bhild yesterday, rejoicing in a pink parasol, with a coral handle, 
with turquoises in clumps.” 

That’s the woman. Shouldn’t wonder if the parasol were a 
if from the wardrobe of Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge. She has, 
en, one of those huge houses for herself and her attendants.” 
‘Did she tell you all this in the ball-room?” 

‘All this? Bless your innocense, she got through such triviali- 
as these in about two minutes. I might have heard her whole 
ry, and P. Jreton’s, no doubt, particulars of his last illness— 
had a last illness—included, if I had asked her to dance. 
by Jove!” said George, starting up and pushing back the 
lin curtain which impeded Harriet’s view of the street some- 
at, ‘“‘there she is, coming down the street in a pony-carriage, 
ed like a whole triumphal procession on one set of 
yhoeels.” | 

__ Harriet looked out with an assumption of more curiosity 

_than she felt. In a low, elegant, but rather over-ornamented 
id x, 1 z 6B; 
































awn by two grey ponies, likewise rather over-orna- 
y handsome and of great value, sat a lady of 
ble as that of her horses, and elegance as strik- 
carriage. Woman-like, Harriet remarked the 
er dress before she noticed the beauty of her 
was by the aid of the most perfect hat and 
ogether by the milliner’s art. ‘hat beauty was 
ce or the correct and the sparkling order. Her features were 
bf Statuesque regularity, but they had all the piquant brilliancy 
0; rich, glowing, passionate life. Cheeks and lips flushed with 
e full color of health, masses of hair of the darkest, glossiest 
brown coiled up in endless braids and rolls under the inimitable 
hat; eyes so dark that to call them black was a venial ex- 
aggeration ; teeth which shone like jewels ; and in the face, the 
air, over the whole person and equipment of the woman, from 
the wrists outstretched over the reins she held, and on which 
broad bands of jewels flashed, to the tip of the satin boot which 
truded beneath the silken carriage-wrap spread daintily over 
knees, an intolerable consciousness and domineering boldness 
yhich was simply odious. Her ponies were stepping leisurely ; 

_her glittering eyes were looking right and left, as though she 
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were searching for some one among the scattered groups she 
passed, and every member of which stared at her without disguise. 
As much of her dress as could be seen was a magnificent mix- 
ture of satin and lace and jewels, and even in her dress there was 
a daring, reckless something, indefinable but distinct, which made 
the gazers feel that in staring at her there was no offense. 

‘‘ Stunning, isn’t she, Mrs. Routh? I beg your pardon for the 
slang, but there is really no other word. Blinding, dazzling, and 
all the rest of it.” 

Stunning, certainly, George,” said Harriet smiling ; ‘‘ but some- 
how, I don’t think you care particularly to be stunned,” 

‘Not in the least. She is not a bit my style;” and George, 
thinking of what ‘his ” style was, and how widely it differed from 
the triumphant figure in the ornate carriage out there, let the 
muslin curtain drop, and turned away from the window. Harriet 
sat down and took up her work. 

‘¢A woman whom men would love for a little while, and hate 
bitterly after, I fancy ; but whom women would hate at once, and 
always.” 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge had not found among the loungers in 
the town the individual whom her bright black eyes were seeking 
when George Dallas and Harriet Routh had marked her from the 
window. She had driven rapidly away past the gardens and the 
Schloss, and when fully two miles outside the tow she overtook 
a gentleman sauntering leisurely along, with his hands thrust 
deep into his pockets, and his moody eyes fixed upon the ground. 
The carriage was close upon him before he looked round, though 
the sound made by the wheels and the trotting horses had been 
distinct in the clear air as they came along the empty road. Then 
he turned and greeted the lady with effusion. In a moment he had 
taken his place beside her, and was whirled away into the green 
and golden distance of the forest, under the brow crest of Taunus. 


‘How very odd that you should know him !” said the gorgeous 
lady of the pony-carriage to the gentleman seated beside her as 
she walked her ponies along a shady road, where the slim trees 
stood on guard on either side, and the fallen leaves rustled under 
the wheels. 

*«* Not so very odd. He is a near relative of one of my most in- 
timate friends.” 

‘‘Ah ! his nephew, I suppose you mean ; a tall young man with 
good eyes and a remarkably rich expression of countenance.” 

**T recognize the description certainly, and it is not flattering. 
That is the individual ; his name is Dallas.” 

‘© A booby, I’m convinced. How he can be an intimate friend of 
yours I can not understand.” She said this rather sulkily, which, 
by adding to its character of sincerity, made the indirect flattery in 
which she wae a proficient all the more delicious. Her compan- 
ion’s eyes flashed with pleasure as he turned them upon her with 
a look which she did not raise her eyes to receive, but which dyed 
her cheek with a deeper rose tint than before. Then she went on: 

** He is come here with Mr. Felton to meet his cousin, I suppose. 
Arthur Felton will not like that, I fancy. He regarded this fine 
family reunion as a very decided nuisance, I can assure you.” 

‘IT don’t quite understand you,” her companion said. ‘* Mr. 
Felton’s son is not here, that I know of; he certainly had not 
arrived yesterday, for Dallas was at my lodgings, and would have 
been sure to mention it.” ; 

‘*No,” replied the lady with a slow, provoking smile, which 
lighted her eyes up with mischief, and showed more of her fault- 
less teeth than always glistened on the world. ‘‘I know he is not 
here, but he is coming. I gave him a rendezvous here for this 
very week, in Paris, last March.” 

The gentleman looked at her in such extreme surprise that it 
quite amused her. She did not only smile now, she laughed. 

‘*] will explain my meaning,” she said, ‘‘in very few words. I 
have known the Feltons all my life, and Arthur has been more or 
less in love with me since he was a boy; rather less than more, 
perhaps, for that’s his way, and not at all to the detriment of his 
being quite as much in love with any number of women besides. 
He and his father never got on well. Mr. Felton did not like ‘his 
ways’ as the goodies and gossips say, and in particular he did not 
like his being in love with me, for he can’t bearme. Frightfully 
bad taste, isn’t it? Get along, President,” this to one of the ponies, 
as she touched him up with her whip; ‘‘you’ve had walking 
enough. Awfully bad taste—thank you, you needn’t say yes ; 
yow’re looking unutterable things. Of course, I don’t mind that 
particularly, and I don’t care for Arthur Felton in the ve-ry least,” 
with a most enchanting drawl and the faintest pout of the crim- 
soned lips. ‘* He made himself a perfect nuisance in Paris, and I 
really must have quarrelled with him if I had not goneaway with 
some friends who wouldn’t have Arthur—no, not in the ve-ry 
least,” and she repeated the before-mentioned performance quite 
enchantingly. 

‘* But you agreed to meet him here ?” said her companion, very 
moodily, 

‘« Agreed to meet him here? How ridiculous you are! I gave 
him rendezvous, which I beg to observe is not precisely the same 
thing ag agreeing to meet him.” 

‘« Sounds like it,” said the gentleman, still more sulkily,. 

‘Very true; butitisn’t. I meant to come here—I always lay 
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my plans long beforehand—just at this time, and I thought I might 


as well let him come here as have him constantly teasing me in’ 


the mean time. It was a long while off, remember.” And her 
black eyes danced with mischief and enticement. 

‘‘ And where is he now?” asked her companion, after he had 
given her another look which brought the burning color to her 
cheeks once more. 

«‘How on earth should 7 know?” was her answer; and as she 
made it she turned her head round and looked him full in the face. 
«« How on earth should I know,” she repeated. ‘‘ You don’t imag- 
ine, I suppose, that I correspond with all the friends of my youth. 
No, no, I never think of people when they are out of my sight. I 
have no one that I care about enough to think of in absence, and I 
never write a letter if I can possibly avoid it.” 

‘‘T understand, when Mr. Felton came to London, he had not 
heard from his son for some time, and he has certainly not seen him 
there.” 

‘* Very likely ; Master Arthur is not a particularly dutiful son. 
However, his father will see him here if he stays till next week, 
that’s a fact.” 

‘¢ What sort of a person is Mr. Felton’s son? I can’t say I ad- 
mire the old gentleman much.” 

“No! Don’t get on with him? Ishould think not, neither do 
I; but Arthur’s not in the ve-ry least like him. Not nearly so 
good-looking, not like the Feltons, I. should say, at all; like his 
mother. His cousin, though he’s a big booby, is a good-looking 
fellow, and looks like a gentleman. Now that’s just what Arthur 
does not look like.” 

«* And what is just what he looks like?” asked her companion, 
who took what he thought was a secret pleasure in hearing this 
unknown admirer of the beautiful woman who had captivated his 
fancy spoken of in depreciating tones. But he was quite mistaken, 
Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge discerned this amiable sentiment with 
perfect distinctness, and gave it all the nutriment to be supplied 
by the most consummate and dextrous coquetry. 

*‘H’m !” she said, with a bewitching air of thought and delibera- 
tion. ‘‘ What does Arthur Felton look like? Very like a Yankee, 
and a little like a Jew ;” and she laughed most musically. 


As Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge drove her gray ponies toward the 
little white town, the carriage passed, near a turn in one of the 
level, shady roads, a bench placed between two tall, slim trees, 
Between the bench and the road lay a broad pathway, with a grassy 
edge. A lady, simply dressed, of a small, slight figure, and whose 
face was bent downward, but in whose air there was unmistakable 
refinement, was sitting on the bench, and leaning a little forward, 
was making marks upon the ground with her parasol, less in idle- 
ness, apparently, than in the abstraction of thought. As the ponies 
trotted merrily by, and their mistress laughed rather loudly but 
musically, the lady looked up, and the eyes of the two women met. 
The gentleman who sat by the fair American, and who was on the 
side of the carriage nearest to the pathway, was so absorbed in the 
animated conversation being carried on between them that he did 
not notice the solitary figure, nor see that anything had attracted his 
companion’s attention. Indeed, the attraction was but momentary; 
the look had hardly been interchanged before the carriage had 
whirled past Harriet Routh. 





CHAPTER III. 


ON THE BALCONY. 


“‘ARE you going out this evening, Stewart?” asked Harriet Routh 
of her husband, as they sat together, after their dinner, which 
had not been a particularly lively meal, was removed. She did 
not look at him as she put the question, but gazed out of the win- 
dow, holding back the curtain while she spoke. Stewart Routh 
was examining the contents of a heap of letters which lay on the 
table before him, and did not answer fora moment. She repeated 
the question : 

** Are you going out this evening, Stewart?” 

*“Of course I am going out,” he answered, impatiently. ‘ Why 
do you ask? Iam not going to be mewed up here in this stifling 
room all the evening.” 

**No, of course not,” she answered, very gently and without an 
inflection in her voice to betray that she perceived the irritation of 
his tone. ‘Of course not. You go out every evening, as every 
one else does here, I only asked because I think of going with 
you.” 

You, Harry?” he said, with real embarrassment, but with feigned 
cordiality. ‘‘That 7s a sudden start. Why, you have never been 
out in the evening since we’ve been here but once, and then you 
seemed to dislike the place very much. Have you not been out 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, [have, I walked a long way to-day. But I have a fancy 
to go to the Kursaal this evening. George Dallas tells me a num- 
ber of new people have come, and I have a fancy to see them.” 

Stewart Routh frowned. He disliked this fancy of his wife’s ; 
he did not understand it. Harriet had always shrunk from stran- 
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gers and crowds, and had gone to Homburg very unwillingly. On 
their first arrival, when he would have been tolerably willing to 
take her about with him, though he felt a growing repugnance to 
her society, she would not go out except to drink the waters early 
in the day, and now, on an occasion when it was particularly incon- 
venient to him, she took a fancy to go out. Besides, he hated the 
mention of George Dailas’s name. There was a tacit sympathy 
between him and Harriet on this point. True, she bore the pain 
of his daily visits, but then she was accustomed to bearing pain. 
But she rarely spoke of him, and she knew his intercourse with 
Routh was very slight and casual. Harriet possessed even more 
than the ordinary feminine power of divination in such matters, 
and she felt instinctively that Mr. Felton disliked and distrusted 
her husband, | 

‘It is fortunate we do not want to use Dallas for any purpose 
any longer,” Harriet had said to herself, on only the second oc- 
casion of her seeing the uncle and nephew together—‘“‘ very fortu- 
nate; for Mr. Felton would be a decided and a dangerous antagonist, 
When George visited her he rarely mentioned Routh, and she 
knew they had not dined together since they had been there. <As- 
sisted, insensibly, by his uncle’s opinion and influence, George had 
emancipated himself, as all his reflections had dictated, but as all 
his resolutions had failed to accomplish. So Harriet ceased to 
mention George to Routh, and thus it was that her speech jarred 
unpleasantly upon his ear. 

‘‘Indeed,” he said, ‘‘I should think Dallas a very poor judge 
of what is or is not likely to amuse you. However, I am sorry I 
can’t take you out this evening. I have an engagement.” 

Still she kept her head turned from him and looked out of the 
window. He glanced at her uneasily, cleared his throat, and went 
on: . z 
‘‘T promised to meet Hunt and Kirkland at the tables, to-night, 
and try our luck. I’m sorry for it, Harry, and Pll keep to-morrow 
evening quite free. That will do, won’t it?” 

“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ that will do.” ' : 

She did not look round, and he did not approach her. Harrie 
sat quite still, her hand upon the curtain, her face toward the win- 
dow. So she sat for several minutes after he had left the house, 
in evening dress, with a loose paletot on, and she had seen him go 
down the street toward the Kursaal. Then she wrote a few lines 
to George Dallas, and, having sent her note, once more seated her- 
self by the window. The room was darkening in the quick coming 
night, and her figure was indistinct in its motionless attitude by 
the window, when George came gayly into her presence. 

*‘Here lam, Mrs. Routh. What are your commands? Nothin, 
wrong. with you, I hope? I can’t see you, plainly. Where’ 
Routh ?” ee 

‘‘He has gone out. He had an engagement, and I have a par. 
ticular fancy to go out this evening to see the world ; in fact at the 
Kursaal, in particular. You are always so kind and obliging, I 
thought, as Stewart could not take me, if your mother did not 
particularly want you this evening, you might give me your escort 
for an hour.” : ‘f 

“Too delighted,” said George, with genuine pleasure. ‘‘I am 
quite free. Mr. Carruthers is with my mother, and my uncle is 
writing letters for the American mail.” } : 

Harriet thanked him and left the room; but returned almost 
immediately, with her bonnet on, and wearing a heavy black lace 
veil. ° \ ets 

‘‘ You will be smothered in that veil, Mrs. Routh,” said George, 
as they left the house. ‘‘ And you won’t get the full benefi 
this delightful evening air.” 

‘T prefer it,” she said ; ‘‘ there are some men here, friends of 
Stewart, wiom I don’t care to see.” ; 5 

They went on almost in silence, for Harriet was very thought- 
ful, and George was wondering what made her so ‘‘ low,” and | 
whether these friends of Routh’s were any of the ‘‘old set.” He 
hoped, for Harriet’s sake, Routh was not playing recklessly. : 

The often described scene at the Kursaal displayed all the cus 
tomary features. All was light, gilding, gayety, the an 

























rustle of women’s dress, the murmur of voices, 
laughter in all the rooms not devoted to play ; 
silence, attention, and all the variety which atte! 
of the passion of gambling in all its stages, 
George was so accustomed to Harriet’s retirir 
prepared to find the scene distasteful to her, tha 
her unwillingness to assume a prominent position in of the 
rooms through which they passed. As they entered each she dre 
him a little behind the crowd in occupation, and talked to hin. 
about the style of the apartment, its decoration, the brilliancy of 
its light, in short, made any commonplace remarks which occurred 
to her. : 
They were standing near the door of one of the saloons, and 
Harriet, though her veil was not lifted, was scanning from behin 
its shelter curiously, and with a rapid sharpness peculiar to-her, 
the brilliant-dressed crowd, talking, laughing, flirting, lounging 
on the velvet seats, and some furtively yawning in the weariness 
of their hearts, when a sudden brisk, general flutter and a pervad 
ing whisper attracted the attention of both. The movement 
caused by the entrance of a lady, so magnificently dressed and so 
extremely handsome that she could not have failed to creato a 
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sensation in any resort of gayety, fashion, and the pomp and pride 
of life. The voluminous folds of her blue satin dress were cov- 
ered, overflowed, rather, by those of a splendid mantilla of black 
lace, worn Spanish fashion over her head, where a brilliant scarlet 
flower nestled between the rich, filmy fabric and the lustrous black 
brown hair coiled closely round it. She came in, her head held 
up, her bright black eyes flashing, her whole face and figure radiant 
with reckless beauty and assertion. Two or three gentlemen ac- 
companied her, and her appearance had the same processional air 
which George had commented upon in the morning. The lady 
was Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge. 

«« We're in luck, Mrs. Routh,” said George. ‘‘ Here comes my 
uncle’s fair friend, or fair enemy, whichever she may be, in all her 
splendor. What a pity he is not here! Perhaps she will speak 
to me.” 

* Perhaps so,” whispered Harriet, as she slipped her hand from 
under his arm, and sat down on a bench behind him. ‘Don’t 
move, please. I wish to be hidden.” j ‘ 

At this moment Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, advancing with her 
train, approached George. From behind him, where her head just 
touched the back of his elbow, Harriet’s blue eyes were fixed upon 
h But the triumphant beauty was quite unconscious of their 

. She stopped for a moment and spoke to George. 

*«Good-evening, Mr. Dallas. Is Mr. Felton here? No. He is 
expecting his son, I suppose.” 

He does not know, madam. He has not heard from him.” 
Indeed! But Arthur is always lazy about letter-writing. 
However, he will be here soon to answer for himself.” 

_ Willhe? Do you know, my uncle is very anxious—” 

_ She interrupted him with a laugh and a slight gesture of the 
hand, in which the woman watching her discerned an insolent 
-meaning, then said, as she passed on : 























tellhim. Good-evening, Mr. Dallas.” 

“Did you hear that, Harriet?” said George, in an agitated 
ice, after he had watched the brilliant figure as it mingled with 
e crowd in the long saloon. 
 T did,” said Harriet. ‘‘And though I don’t understand her 
meaning, I think there is something wrong and cruel init. That 
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s a bold, bad woman, George,” she went on, earnestly ; ‘‘and 


dangerous friends— 
_ “Yes, yes, you are,” interrupted George, eagerly, as he drew 
her hand again under his arm, and they moved on; ‘“‘indeed you 
are. You are the best of friends tome. When I think of all the 
past I hardly know how to thank you enough. All that happened 
before I went to Antwerp, and the way you helped me out of my 
scrapes, and all that happened since ; the good advice you gave 
me! Only think, if I had not acted upon it !” 

_ He was going on eagerly, when she stopped him by the iron 
_ pressure of her fingers upon his arm. 

«Pray don’t,” she said. ‘‘I am not strong now. 
these—of anything that agitates me.” 

I beg your pardon,” said George, soothingly. ‘‘I ought to 
eremembered. And, also, Mrs. Routh, I know you never like 
be thanked. What were you going to say when I thoughilessly 
terrupted you?” — 

“T was going to say,” she replied, in quite her customary tone, 


I can’t talk of 


that I por think this American lady would be a very safe friend, 
nd that I don’t think she feels kindly towards your uncle. There 
was something malicious in her tone. Is your uncle uneasy about 
his son?” “4, 
‘The question put George into a difficulty, and Harriet, with un- 
failing tact, perceived in a moment that it had done so. ‘I re- 
- member,” she said, ‘‘ the tone in which Mr. Felton wrote of him, 
in his first letter, was not favorable; but this is a family matter, 
George, and you are quite right not to tell me about it.” 
“Thank you, Mrs. Routh,” said George. ‘‘ You are always 
right and always kind. I must tell my uncle what has passed 
this evening. Thus much I may say to you. He has had no news 
, his son lately, and will be very glad to receive any.” 
7 he will be glad to receive news of his son through 
_ All the time this conversation lasted she had 
crowd through which they were moving, and 
arrival. 
into the gardens? the lights look pretty,” she 

















nued, | 
_ George acquiesced, and they passed through the wide doors and 
Jown the broad steps into the gay scene over which the tranquil 
. lit sky spread a canopy of deep cloudless blue, the dark blue 
of the night. so solemnly beautiful. 

_ “ Are you always so successful?” a voice, pitched to a low and 
expressive key, said to a lady, who sat, an hour later that night, 
with a heap of gold and silver beside her, under the brilliant light 
which streamed down over the gaming-tables and their occupants, 
but lighted up no such dauntless, bright, conquering beauty as 
hers. The man who had spoken stood behind her; his hand 
rested on the back of hor chair, and was hidden in the folds of the 
laced dra which fell over her dress. She gave him an up- 
‘ward, backward flash of her black eyes, and answered : 
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«© He knows where to find me if he wants to know what I can’ 


ough J am not exactly the person entitled to warn you against: 
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‘«¢ Always, and in every thing. I invariably play to win. But 
sometimes I care little for the game, and tire of it in the winning. 
Now, for instance, I am tired of this.” 

«‘ Will you leave it, then ?? 

‘‘Of course;” and she rose as she spoke, took up her money, 
dropped it with a laugh into a silver-net bag, a revival of the old 
gypsin, which hung at her waist, and drawing her lace drapery 
round her, moved away. The man who had spoken followed her 
closely and silently. She passed into one of the saloons, and ‘out 
into a long balcony, on which a row of windows opened, and which 
overlooked the gardens filled with groups of people. 

A band was stationed in one of the rooms which opened upon 
the terrace, and the music sounded pleasantly in the still air. 

‘‘And so you are always successful!” said the man who had 
spoken before to the lady. ‘‘I believe that firmly. Indeed, how 
could you fail? I can not fancy you associated with defeat. I can 
not fancy anything but triumph for such a Venus Victrix as you 
are |” 

‘‘You say very pretty things,” was the slightly contemptuous 
answer, ‘‘and you say them very well. But I think I am a little 
tired of them, among other things. You see, I have heard so 
many of them, ever since Ican remember. In fact, I have eaten 
bon-bons of every kind, of all the colors, as they say in Paris, and 
they pall upon my taste now.” 

‘You are not easily understood,” said her companion ; 
you are the most enchanting of enigmas.” 

‘‘Acain !” she said, and held up an ungloved hand, on which 
jewels shone in the dim, mixed light. 

‘Yes, again and again!” he replied, and he drew nearer to her, 
and spoke eagerly, earnestly, in low, fervent tones. She did not 
shrink from him; she listened, with her arms, wrapped in her 
lace mantle, resting upon the balcony, the long black eyelashes 
shading her eyes, and the head, with the scarlet flower decking it, 
bent—not in timidity, but in attentive thought. - The man leaned 
with his back against the balcony, and his face turned partly to- 
ward her, partly toward the open windows, through which the 
light was shining. The lady listened, but rarely uttered a word. 
It was a story, a narrative of some kind which her companion was 
telling, and it evidently interested her. 

A momentary pause in the earnest, passionate flow of her com- 
ae speech caused the lady to change her position and look up 
at him. 

‘*What is it?” she said. 

‘*Nothing. Dallas passed by one of the windows just now, and 
I thought he might have seen me. He evidently did not, for he’s 
just the blundering fool to have come out here if he had. It never 
would occur to him that he could be in any one’s way.” 

There was an exasperation in his tone which surprised the lady. 
But she said, calmly, ‘‘I told you I thought him a booby.” She 
resumed her former position, and as she did so the scarlet fiower 
fell from her hair over the parapet. Her companion did not notice 
the accident, owing to his position. She leaned a little more for- 
ward to see where the flower had fallen. <A lady, who had, no 
doubt, been passing along the terrace under the balcony at the 
moment, had picked it up. Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge saw the 
blossom with the deep red color in her hand as she walked rapidly 
away, and was lost to sight at the end of the terrace. 

A little more time passed, and the lady and her companion left 
the balcony, passed through the central hall, and reached the 
grand entrance of the Kursaal. A close carriage was in. waiting, 
into which the gentleman handed the lady. 

‘‘ Where is the flower you wore iu your hair to-night?” he said, 
as he lingered, holding the carriage-door in his hand, ‘‘ have you 
taken it out? Are you going to give it to me?” Exciting bold- 
ness was in his voice, and his keen dark eyes were aflame. 

‘‘Impertinent ! I lost it, it fell over the baleony while you were 
talking—talking nonsense, I fancy.” 

**T will find it when you are gone. I may—no, I will keep it.” 

** Some one has been too quick for you,” she said, with a mis- ’ 
chievous laugh. ‘‘I saw some one pick it up, and walk off with 
it, very quickly, too.” 

‘*What? and you—” 

‘* Don’t be foolish,” she interrupted him ; ‘‘shut the door, please, 
I’m cold—I want to pull the glass up, I want to get home. There, 
good-night. Pooh! are you a booby also? It was only a woman !” 

A brilliant light was given by the lamps in the portico, and it 
shone on her face as she leaned a moment from the carriage win- 
dow, and looked full at him, a marvelous smile on her curved lips 
and in her black eyes. Then the carriage was gone, and he was 
standing like a man in a dream. 


“but 





‘‘Has Mrs, Routh come in?” George had asked, anxiously, of 
the English servant at Routh’s lodgings, half an hour before. 

“‘Yes, Sir, but she has gone to her room, and she told me to give 
you this.” 

It was a note, written in pencil, on a card : 


“‘T felt so ill after you left me to get me the lemonade, that I 
was afraid to wait for your return, and came home at once. Pray 
forgive me. I know you will come here first, or I would send to 
your own house, te eee Rs 
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‘Tell Mrs. Routh I hope to see her to-morrow,” said George, 
‘‘and to find her better.” Then he walked slowly toward his 
mother’s house, thinking as he went of Clare Carruthers, of the 
Sycamores, and of how still, and sgtemn, and stately that noble 
avenue of beeches in which he saw her first was then doubtless 
looking in the moonlight ; thinking the harmless thoughts of a 
young man whom love, the purifier, has come to save. When he 
reached home he found Mr. Felton alone, and told him at once 
what had passed. 

**You are quite correct in supposing that I don’t particularly 
like this woman, George,” said Mr. Felton, after they had talked 
for some time; ‘‘and that I should prefer any other channel 
of intelligence. But we must take what we can get, and it is a 
great-relief to get any. It is quite evident there’s nothing wrong 
with. him. I don’t allude to his conduct,” said Mr. Felton, with a 
sigh. ‘I mean as to his safety. I shall call on her to-morrow.” 
. George bade his uncle good-night, and was going to his own 
room, when a thought struck him, and he returned. 

“Tt has just occurred to me, uncle,” he said, ‘‘ that Mrs. Bem- 
bridge may have a likeness of Arthur, From the account you 
give of her I fancy she is likely to possess such trophies. Now we 
may not require to use such a thing at all, and you have sent for 
one under any circumstances ; still, when you see her, if you con- 
sider it expedient, you might ascertain whether she has one in her 
possession. If her information is not satisfactory, to have a like- 
ness at hand will save time.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 


Mr. FELTON was scrupulously polite toward women. His 
American training showed in this particular more strongly than in 
any other, and caused him to contrast advantageously with the 
pompous and self-engrossed Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, who was 
not a general favorite in the small society with whom he conde- 
-scended to mix while in ‘‘ foreign parts,” as he carefully designated 
‘the places of his sojourn which were so unfortunate as not to be 
under British rule. Mr. Carruthers was apt to apologize, or rather 
to explain, the temporary seclusion in which Mrs. Carruthers’s 
delicate health obliged him to remain, on the rare occasions when 
he encountered any of his acquaintances, with a highly offensive 
air of understanding and regretting the loss he was obliged to in- 
flict upon them ; and the innocent and worthy gentleman would 
have been very much astonished if it had been revealed to him that 
his condescension had generally the effect of irritating some and 
amusing others among the number of its recipients. The manners 
of his brother-in-law were at once more simple and more refined. 
There was no taint of egotism in them, and though his engrossing 
cares, added to a naturally grave disposition, made him serious 
and reserved, every one liked Mr. Felton. 

Except Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, who disliked him as much as 
she could be at the trouble of disliking any body—Mr. Felton 
neither liked nor admired the brilliant woman who was so much 
admired and so very much ‘‘ talked about” at Homburg; but he 
said nothing of his contumacious dissent from the general opinion 
except to George, and was gravely courteous and acquiescent when 
the lady, her dress, her ponies, her ‘‘ dash,” and her wealth--the 
latter estimated with the usual liberality of society in such cases— 
were discussed in his presence. When they met again on the fol- 
lowing morning George asked Mr. Felton when he intended to 
visit Mrs. Bembridge, and was informed that his uncle purposed 
writing to the lady to inquire at what time it would be her pleas- 
ure and convenience to receive him. George looked a little doubt- 
ful on hearing this. ‘The remembrance of Harriet’s strongly 
_ expressed opinion was in his mind, and he had a notion that his 
-uncle would have done more wisely had he sought her presence 
unannounced. But such a course of proceeding would have been 
entirely inconsistent with Mr, Ielton’s notions of the proper and 
polite, and his nephew dismissed the subject, reflecting that, after 
all, as she had said, ‘‘ he knows where to find me if he wants to 
know what I can tell him,” she could not refuse to see him. So 
Mr. Felton’s note was written and sent, and an answer returned 
which perfectly justified George’s misgiving that if Mrs. Bem- 
bridge should be afforded an opportunity of offering Mr. Felton 
an impertinence she would not hesitate to avail herself of it. 

The answer was curt and decisive. Mrs, P. Ircton Bembridge 
was particularly engaged that day, and would be particularly en- 
gaged the next; on the third she would receive Mr. Felton at 
three o’clock. There was no polite expression of regret or pleas- 
ure, and Mr. Felton handed the missive to his nephew with an 
expression of countenance partly disconcerted and partly amused. 

‘‘l thought so,” said George, as he tossed the dainty sheet of 
paper, with its undecipherable monogram and its perfume of the 
latest fashion, upon the table-—“‘I thought so, We must only 
wait until lhursday ; that is, unless we chance to mcet your fair 
correspondent in our walks between to-day and Thursday.” 

But Mr, Felton and his nephew did not chance to meet Mrs. 
Bembridge either on that or on the succeeding day. Once they 
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saw her pony-carriage coming toward them, but it turned off into 
another road, and was out of sight before they reached the turn. 

“‘T am pretty sure she saw and recognized us,” George Dallas 
thought ; ‘‘but why she should avoid my uncle, except out of 
sheer spite, I can not imagine.” 

Mark Felton had wounded the sensitive self-love of the beautiful 
woman, who knew no deeper passion, and she was animated by 
genuine spite toward him when she declined to accede to his re- 
quest for an immediate interview. 

By what feeling was Stewart Routh, who was with her when 
she received Mr. Felton’s note, and who strongly urged the answer 
she sent to it, actuated? He would have found it difficult to tell. 
Not jealousy ; the tone in which she had spoken of Arthur Felton 
precluded that feeling. Routh had felt that it was genuine, even 
while he knew that this woman was deliberately enslaving him, 
and therefore was naturally suspicious of every tone in which she 
spoke of any one. , But his judgment was not yet entirely clouded 
by passion ; he had felt, in their brief conversation relative to Ar- 
thur Felton, that her tone had been true. He hated George Dal- 
las now; he did not deceive himself about that. There was a 
vague dread and trouble in his thoughts concerning the young 
man. Once he had only despised him. He no longer despised 
him now, but he hated him instead. And this hatred, farther 
reaching than love, included all who were connected with George, 
and especially Mr. Felton, whose grave and distant manner, whose 
calm and penetrating glance, had conveyed keen offense to Stewart 
Routh. They had not spoken of the matter to each other ; but 
Routh had felt, as soon and as strongly as Harriet, that his intlu- 
ence over the young man was at an end, As it happened, he had 
successfully used that influence for the last time in which he could 
foresee any need for its employment, and therefore Mr. Felton had 
not done him any practical injury ; but that did not matter: he 
hated him all the same. 

He had watched the smile with which Mrs. Bembridge had read 
Mr. Felton’s note a little anxiously. He did not dare to ask her 
from whom the missive came, but she graciously gave him the in- 
formation. 4 

‘He wants to see me to find out Master Arthur’s doings,” she 
said, with a ringing mischievous laugh. ‘Not that I know any 
thing about him since he left Paris, and I shall have to look serious 
and listen to more preaching than goes well with =o sunshine of — 
to-day. ; ae 

‘** Don’t see him,” said Routh, as he leaned forward and gazed ~ 
at her with eager admiration. ‘Don’t see him. Don’t lose this — 
beautiful day, or any part of it, for him. You can’t give him any © 
real information.” on bee 

“‘ Except that his son is coming here,” she said, slyly. ae cone. 

‘I forgot,” said Stewart Routh, as he rose and walked moodily 
to the window. git Be ed 

Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge smiled a peculiar smile, a1 tri- 
umphant, but more contemptuous, and then said, gayly: “He ~ 
shall wait for the news. I dare say it will be quite as welcome to- 
morrow.” Wis. 

‘‘Don’t say to-morrow either,” said Routh, approaching 
again, as she seated herself at her writing-table, and bending s 
to look into her eyes. a 

‘Why ?” she asked, as she selected a pen. 4 

“Because I must go away on Thursday. I have an appoint- — 
ment, a man to meet at Frankfort. Ishall be away all day. Let 
this anxious parent come to you in my absence ; don’t waste the — 
time upon him.” . oer ven) ot ae 

«« And if the time does not seem so wonderfully precious to me, 
what then?” said the lady, looking straight at him, and giving to 
her voice a truly irresistible charm, a tone in which the least pos- — 
sible rebuke of his presumption was mingled with the subtlest en- 
couragement. ‘* What then?” she repeated. (‘‘ Decidedly, he is 
dreadfully in earnest,” she thought.) Moe 

‘‘Then,” said Routh, in a low, hoarse voice, ‘‘then I do not say 

ou are deceiving me, but I am deceiving myself.” ; 

So Mr. Felton received the answer to his note, and found that he 
must wait until the following Thursday. : ees 

People talked about Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge at Homburg 
as they had talked about her at New ‘York and at Paris, at 
Florence and at Naples, in fact, in every place where she had 
shone and sparkled, distributed her flashing glances, and dis- 
pensed her apparently inexhaustible dollars. Mr, Felton was 
eagerly questioned about his beautiful compatriot by the people 
whom he met at the springs and in the gardens, and even 
by the visitors to Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers. Probably he did — 
not know much about her; certainly he said little. She was 
a widow, without near relations, childless, and possessed of a 
large fortune. ‘There was no doubt at all about that. Was she 
‘‘yeceived ” in her own country? Yes, certainly ; he had never 
heard anything against her. Her manners were very independent, 
rather too independent for European ideas. At all events, ladies 
rarely visited the brilliant American. Indeed! But that did not 
surprise him. Mrs, P. Ireton Bembridge did not care for ladies’ 
society, disliked it, in fact, and had no hesitation, about saying so. 
This, with the numerous amplifications which would naturally 
attend such a discussion, had all been heard by George, and was 
just the sort of thing calculated to excite the curiosity and interest 
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of a young man of his disposition and antecedents. But it all 
failed to attract him now. Life had become very serious and real 
to Gearge Dallas of late, and the image he carried about with him, 
enshrined in his memory and sanctified in his heart, had nothing 
in cominon with the prosperous and insolent beauty which was 
the American’s panoply. 

It was rather late in the afternoon of the day on which Mr. Fel- 
ton had received Mrs. Bembridge’s note before George presented 
himself at Harriet’s lodgings. He had been detained by. his 
mother, who had kept him talking to her a much longer time than 
usual. Mrs. Carruthers was daily gaining strength, and her pleas- 
ure in her son’s society was touching to witness, especially when 
her husband was also present. She would lie on her sofa, at such 
times, while the two conversed, more,and more freely, as the air 
of making one another’s acquaintance, which had attended their 
first few days together, wore off, and was replaced by pleasant 
companionship. At such times George would look at his mother, 
with his heart full of remorse and repentance, and think mourn- 
fully how he had caused her all the suffering which had indirectly 
led to the result for which she had not dared to hope. And when 
her son left her quiet tears of gratitude would fall from his 
mother’s eyes—those eyes no longer bright indeed, but always, 
beautiful. There was still a dimness over her mind and memory : 
she was easily interested in and occupied with things and subjects 
which were present ; but her mind was still in a state of repose, 
and her son was by no means anxious for its entire awakening. 
Let the explanation come when it might, it must be painful, and 
its postponement was desirable. ‘There were times, when they 
were alone, when George saw a troubled, anxious, questioning 
look in his mother’s face—a look which betokened a painful effort 
of the memory, a groping look, he described it to himself—and 
tnen he would make some excuse to leave her or to procure the 
presence of a third person. When they were no longer alone the 
look would gradually subside, and placid calm take its place. 

‘That calm had been uninterrupted during their long interview 
on the morning in question. For the first time George had talked 
_ to his mother of his literary plans and projects, of the fair measure 
_ of success which had already attended his efforts, of his unele’s 
generosity to him ; in short, of every pleasing subject to which he 
















_ could direct her attention. The time had slipped by unnoticed, 
and it was with some self-teproach that George found he had 
deferred his visit to Harriet to so late an hour. 
This self-reproach was not lessened when he reached Harriet’s 
, gings. He found her in her accustomed seat by the window, 
‘totally unoccupied, and his first glance at her face filled him 
th alarm. y 
You are surely very ill, Mrs. Routh,” he said. 
thing very wrong with you. What is it?” 


‘“‘“There is 


her hand and held it for a 
ut she withdrew her hand, 


| eke am afraid you thought me very stupid, Mrs. Routh; and so 
_ I was indeed, to have kept you waiting so leng, and not brought 
you the lemonade you wished for, after all. I was so frightened 
when I returned to the place where I had left you, and you were 
not there. The fact was, I got the lemonade readily enough ; but 
[ had forgotten my purse, and had no money to pay for it, so I had 
» go and find Kirkland in the reading-room and get some from 
‘ > 
«Was he alone?” 
«Kirkland? Oh yes, alone and bored as usual, abusing every 
body and every thing, and wondering, as usual, what could possi- 
bly induce people to come to such a beastly hole. I hate his style 
_ of talking, and I could not help saying it was rather odd he should 
be one of the misguided multitude.” 

“<Did you see Mr. Hunt?” 

**Yes; he was just going away when I met him, not in the 
sweetest of tempers. The way he growled about Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge (her mere name irritates him) amused me exceed- 

3 ” ; 
“<Indeed. How has she provoked his wrath?” 
J could not wait to hear exactly, but he said something about 
some man whom he particularly wanted as a ‘pal’ here, having 
fallgn into her clutches. I suppose he is left lamenting; but I 
Mrs. Bembridge is the safer companion of the two, unless 
the individual in question is uncommonly sharp.” 
- Harriet looked attentively and searchingly at George. His un- 
consciousness was evidently quite unfeigned, and she refrained 
from asking him a question that had been on her lips. 

«1 came back to look for you as soon as ever I could get rid of 
Hunt,” continued George ; ‘“‘but you had disappeared, and then I 
came here at once. Routh had not come in, | think, then?” 

“‘No,” said Harriet, curtly. 

Then the conversation drifted to other matters, and George, who 
felt unusually happy and hopeful that day, was preportionately 
self-engrossed, and tested Harrict’s power of listening considera- 
bly. She sat before him pale and quict, and there was never a 
sparkle in her blue eyes or a flush upon her white check ; yet she 
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was not cold, not uninterested ; and if the answers she made and 
the interest she manifested were unreal and the result of effort, 
at least she concealed their falsehood well. He talked to her of 
his mother and of his uncle, and told her how Mr. Felton had 
made him a present of a handsome sum of money only that morn- 
ing. 

*« And, as if to prove the truth of the saying that ‘it never rains 
but it pours,’” said George, ‘‘1 not only got this money from him, 
which a little time ago would have seemed positive riches to me, 
and a longer time ago would have saved me from—well, Mrs. 

touth, I need not tell you from what the possession of a little 
money would have saved me; but I got a handsome price for my 
story, and a proposal from the Piccadilly people to do a serial for ° 
them, to commence in November.” 

“Do you really think, George,” Harriet said, as if her attention 
had not extended to the concluding sentence—‘‘do you really 
think that money would have kept you all right?” George red- 
dened, and looked disconcerted ; then laughed uneasily, and an- 
swered : : 

‘‘T know what you mean. You mean that I know myself very 
little if I lay the blame of my sins and follies on circumstances, 
don’t you ?” 

She did not answer him, nor did she remove her serious, fixed 
gaze from his face. 

“Yes,” he said ‘“‘that is what you mean, and you are right. 
Still, I think the want of money made me reckless, made me 
worse than I should otherwise have been ; I might not have spent 
it badly, you know, after all. I don’t feel any inclination to go 
wrong now.” 

‘*No; you are under your mother’s influence,” said Harriet. 
And then George thought how much he should like to tell this 
woman, for whom he felt so much regard and such growing com- 
passion, though he could not give any satisfactory reason for the 
feeling, about Clare Carruthers. He thought he should like to 
confess to her the fault of which he had. been guilty toward the 
unconscious girl, and to ask her counsel, He thought he should 
like to acknowledge the existence of another influence, in addition 
to his mother’s. But he restrained the resolution, he hardly knew 
why. Harriet might think him a presumptuous fool to assign 
any importance to his chance meeting with the young lady ; and, 
besides, Harriet herself was ill, and ill at ease, and he had talked 
sufficiently about himself already. No, if he were ever to men- 
tion Clare to Harriet, it should not be now. 

‘Routh is too rich now, teo completely a man of capital and 
business, for me to hope to be of any use to him with my little 
windfalls,” said George, heartily ; ‘‘ but of course he knows, and 
you too, I shall never forget all lowe him.” 

‘‘Or know it, I hope,” said Harriet, in her heart, as she forced 
herself to smile at the young man, and utter some commonplace 
sentences of deprecation. _ 

“There is one thing I want to do with some of the money I 
have been paid for my story, Mrs. Routh,” said George, ‘‘and I 
want to consult you about it. I have to touch on a painful sub- 
ject, too, in doing so. You remember all about the bracclet which 
my dear mother gave me? You remember how we broke it up 
together that night?” _ 

-Harriet remembered. She did not tell him so in words, but 
she bent her head, and turned it from him, and set her face to- 
ward the street. 

““You remember,” he repeated. ‘‘ Pray forgive me if the allu- 
sion is agitating. We little thought then what had happened ; 
however, we won’t talk about that any more. What [ want to do 
is this ; you have the gold setting of the bracelet and the blue 
stones, sapphires, turquoises—what do you call them? I want to’ 
replace the diamonds. I can do so by adding a little of my uncle’s © 
gift to my own money, and, when you return to England, I shall 
get the gold and things from you. I can easily procure the Palais, 
Royal bracelet—Ellen will get it for me—and have the other 
restored exactly. If my mother is ever well enough for me to tell 
her all about it, and there is every probability that she will be, 
thank God? I think she will be glad I should have done this.” 

“‘ No doubt,” said Harriet, in a low voice. She had not started 
when he spoke of the strange task they had executed in concert on 
that memorable night, and no outward sign had told how her flesh 
crept. ‘‘No doubt. But you will not have the bracelet made in 
England?” 

‘“No,” said George; ‘‘I shall have it made in Paris. 
arrange about it when my uncle and I are passing through.” 

‘“When does Mr, Felton go to England?” 

** As soon as he gets his letters from New York, if his son does 
not turn up inthe mean time. I hope he may do so, When do 
you think of returning?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Harriet, moodily. 
to-morrow. I hate this place.” 

Energy was common to Harriet’s mode of speech, but the vche- 
mence with which she spoke these words caused George to look at 
her with surprise. A dark frown was on her face— a frown which 
she relaxed with a visible effort when she perceived that he was 
looking at her. 

‘* By-the-by,” she said, rising and going to a table in a corner of 
the room, ‘‘ you need not wait for my return to have the bracelet 


I will 


‘*If it depended on me, 
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made. My desk always travels in my company. The little packet 
is init. I have never looked at or disturbed it since. You had 
better take it to Paris with you, and give your directions with it 
in your hand. There will be no occasion, I should think, to let 
the jeweler see the other.” 

She opened the desk as she spoke, and took from a secret drawer 
a small packet, folded in a sheet of letter-paper, and sealed. 
George Dallas’s name was written upon it. It was that which she 
had put away in his presence so many months (or years, was it, or 
centuries?) before. He took it from her, and put it into his 
pocket, unopened, and took leave of her. 

<‘You won’t venture out this evening, Mrs. Routh, I suppose?” 
said George, turning again to her when he had reached the door, 

‘*No,” said Harriet. ‘‘I shall remain at, home this evening. 
When he had left her she closed and locked the desk, and resumed 
her place at the window. The English servant came after a time 
to Harriet, and told her the dinner she had ordered from a restau- 
rant had been sent in; should it be served, or would she wait 
longer for Mr. Routh? = 

Dinner might be served, Harriet answered. Still she did not 
leave the window. Presently an open carriage, drawn by gray 
ponies, whirled by. Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge was unaccompa- 
nied ; her groom only was in attendance. The carriage went to- 
ward the Schwarzchild House. She was going to dine at home, 
probably. The servant asked if she Should close the blinds, No, 
Harriet preferred them left as they were ; and when she had made 
a pretense of dining she once more took her place by the window. 
Lights were brought, but she carried them to the table in the cor- 
ner of the room, where her desk stood, and sat in the shadow, 
looking out upon the street. Soon the street became quite empty, 
the rain fell in torrents, and the lights glimmered on the surface 
of the pools. The hours passed. Harriet sat motionless, except 
that once or twice she pressed her hands upon her temples, and 
once she murmured, half audibly: 

“‘T wonder if I am going mad.” 

At eleyen o’clock Routh came home. He opened the door of the 
room in which Harriet was sitting, came in, and leaned against the 
wall, without speaking. In quick, instinctive alarm, she went 
quickly to the table in the corner, took up a candle and held it to- 
ward his face. He was quite pale, his eyes were glassy, his hair 
was disordered. In- a moment Harriet saw, and saw for the first 
time in her life, that he was intoxicated. 
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CHAPTER V. 
RECOGNITION. 


Wir the unexpected return of George Dallas to London 
from Amsterdam, an occurrence against which so much precau- 
tion had been taken, and which had appeared to be so very im- 
probable, a sense of discouragement and alarm had stolen over 
Stewart Routh. In the coarse, bold sense of the term, he was a 
self-reliant man; he had no faith in any thing higher or holier 
than. luck and pluck, but in those mund gods his faith was 
tolerably steadfast, and had been hitherto llecably well justified. 
On the whole, for an outcast, as he had been for some time— 
that time, too, so important an era in a man’s life—he had not 
done badly ; he had schemed pretty successfully, and cunning 
and crime had availed him. He was a callous man by nature, 
of a base disposition, and, under any circumstances, would have 
been cool-headed and dogged. In the circumstances in which he 
found himself, his cool-headedness and doggedness were pecu- 
liarly useful arid valuable. He had relied upon them without 
any doubt or misgiving until the day on which he was convinced 
by George Dallas’s appearance on the stage, which he believed 
him to have abandoned for an indefinite time, that he had made 
a miscalculation. Then a slow, cold fear began to creep over 
him. Had his luck—what marvelous luck it had been !— 
turned? Believers in such a creed as his are mostly fanatics 
and superstitious, and he was no exception to the rule. He had 
felt some such dread; then, from the first moment, from the 
moment when Harriet—Harriet who should have seen that he 
had blundered—confound the woman! was she losing her head? 
—had told him, in her smooth, encouraging way, that this new 
difficulty should be surmounted as the others had been. Not the 
smallest. touch of repentance, not the slightest shadow of re- 
morse, fell upon him with the stirring of this fact—only a hard, 
contemptuous anger against himself and Harriet, and a bitter, 
scornful hatred for the young man who had been his tool for so 
long, and might now, in a moment, be turned into the agent of his 
punishment. When George Dallas left Harriet’s presence on the 
occasion of their meeting, and after the discussion which had ter- 
minated in his promise not to move in the matter of the identifica- 
tion of Deane, Stewart Routh, though he bore himself with calm- 
ness in his talk with his wife, had invariably writhed and raged 
under the galling sense of the first check he had received. If he 
could have done it safely, if the deed would not have been more 
fatal than the conjuncture he feared, he would have murdered 
Dallas readily ; and he told himself so. 
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See! 


“The fool, the wretched, contemptible idiot!” Routh said, as 
he looked round his dressing-room that night, and noted one by one 
the signs which would have betokened to a practical eye prepara- 
tions for an abrupt departure, ‘‘it is hardly worth while to deceive 
him, and to rule such a creature. He was full of suspicion of me 
before he went away, and the first-fruits of that pretty and affect- 
ing conversion of his, under the influence of his mother and the 
territorial decencies of Poynings, was what he flattered himself 
was a resolution to pay me off and be free of me. He yields to my 
letter without the slightest difficulty, and comes here the moment 
he returns, He believes in Harriet as implicitly as ever; and if he 
is not as fond of me as he was, he is quite as obedient.” The cyn- 
ical nature of the man showed itself in the sort of impatient weari- 
ness with which he thought of his success, and then in the levity 
with which he dismissed, or at least tried to dismiss, the subject 
from his mind. There was, however, one insuperable obstacle to 
his getting rid of it. This obstacle presented itself in the person 
of his wife. 

Harriet had misealculated her strength ; not the strength of her 
intellect. -but that of her nerves, and the strain that had told 
upon them. She still loved her husband with a desperate kind of 
love ; but all its peace, all its strength, all its frankness 





andere 
‘in the evil life they had always led, it had possessed those quali- 


ties—had vanished. She loved him now with all the old intensity 
of passion, but with an element of fierceness added to it with a 
horrid craving and fear, sometimes with a sudden repulsion, 
which she rebelled against as physical cowardice, causing her to 
shrink from him in the darkness, and to shut her ears from the 
sound of his breathing in his sleep. And then she would upbraid 
herself fiercely, and ask herself if she, who had given him all her 
life and being, who had renounced for him—though she denied to 
herself that such renunciation was any sacrifice, for did she not 
love him, as happy women, the caressed of society, do not know 
to love—home, name, kindred, and God, could possibly shrink 
from him now? She had not played any pretty little game of self- | 
deception ; she had not persuaded herself that he was other than | 
he really was ; she did not care, she loved him, just as he was — 
no better and no worse. She lived for him, she believed in, — 
she desired, she asked no other life ; and if a terrible anguish had © 
come into that life latterly, that was her share of it, her fair share, — 
It was not easy, for she was a woman and weak; her nerves would © 
thrill sometimes, and phantoms swarm about her, and sleepless- | 
ness would wear her down, and a spell be set upon her lips, under — 
which they strove vainly to curve with their old smile, and to 
utter their old words of endearment and protestation ; and she 
scorned and hated herself for such weakness, and could have tor 
her rebellious flesk with rage, that sometimes it would creep " 
turn cold when he touched her, or even when he only spoke, “4 
All such conflicts of feeling had the effect of narrowing the — 


sphere of her life, of concentrating her whole attention on hae 
which 
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tensifying her absorption in her husband. A lassitude 
her own good sense told her was dangeroys began to take posses- 
sion of her, at first disputed, as it was in her nature to dis-— 
pute any usurpation or denial of her own strong will, then 
compromised with, ultimately succumbed to. They were better — 
off now—she did not rightly know how, or how much, for she had — 
gradually lapsed from her previous customary active he env 









of Routh’s affairs, and had been content to take money as he gaye © 
it, and expend it as he desired, skillfully and economically, but 

with an entire indifference, very different to the cheerful, sunny 

household thriftiness which had formerly been so marked a feature _ 
in their Bohemian life, and had testified perhaps more strongly than — 
any other of its characteristics, to their utter deadness of the wo- 

man’s conscience. His comfortswere as scrupulously looked after — 
as ever, and far more liberally provided for; but the tasteful care 

for her home, the indescribable something which had invested 

their life with the charm of a refinement contrasting strangely _ 
with its real degradation, had vanished, Harrict’s manner ‘was 

changed—changed to a quietude unnatural to her, and pec 

liarly unpleasant to Routh, who had had a scientific appreciation 
of the charm of steady, business-like, calm judgment and deci- 
sion brought to bear on business matters, but discarded, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, for sparkling liveliness and a power'of enjoyment 
which, never passing the bounds of refinement in its demonstra 

tiveness, was particularly congenial to his disposition. ‘Hat, 

drink, and be merry” had been their rule of life in time that 
seemed strangely old to them both; and if the woman alone had 
sometimes remarked that the precept had a corollary, she did not 
care much about it. ‘To-morrow ye die” was an assurance which . 
carried little terror to one absolutely without belief in a future 
life, and who, in this, had realized her sole desire, and lived every 
hour in the fullness of its realization. Stewart Routh had never 
had the capacity, either of heart or of intellect to comprehend his 
wife thoroughly ; but he had loved her as much ag he was capable 
of loving any one, in his own way, and the strength and duration 
of the feeling had been much increased by their perfect comrade- 
ship. His best aid in business, his shrewd, wise, counselor in 
difliculty, his good comrade in pleasure, his sole confidant—it 
must be remembered that there was no craving for respect on the 
one side, no possibility of rendering it, no power of missing it, on 
the other—and the most cherished wife of the most respectable 
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and worthy member of society, might have compared her position 
octagon of Harriet with considerable disadvantage on many 
Things were, however, changed of late, and Harriet had begun 
to feel, with something of the awfully helpless, feeble foreboding 
with which the victims of conscious madness foresee the approach 
of the foe, that there was some power, whose origin she did not 
know, whose nature she could not discern, undermining her, 
and conquering her unawares. Was it bodily illness? She had 
always had unbroken health, and was slow to detect any approach 
of disease. She did not think it could be that, and conscience, re- 
‘morse, the presence, the truth of the supernatural components of 
human life, she disbelieved in ; therefore she refused to take the 
possibility of their existence and their influence into considera- 
tion. She was no longer young, and she had suffered—yes, she 
had certainly suffered ‘a very great deal ; no one could love as she 
loved and not suffer, that was all. Time would do every thing 
for her ; things were going well ;'all risk was at an end with the 
procuring of George’s promise and the quieting of George’s scru- 
ples ; and every week of time gained, without the revival of any 
inquisition, was a century of presumptive safety. Yes, now she 
. Was very weak, and certainly not quite well; it was all owing to 
her sleeplessness. How could any one be well who did not get 
oblivion in*the darkness? But this would pass, and time would 
bring her rest and peace. Wholly possessed by her love for him, 
she was not conscious of the change in her manner toward her 
husband. She did not know that the strange repulsion she some- 
times felt, and which she told herself was merely physical ner- 
yousness, had so told upon her that she was absent and distant 
with him for the most part, and in the occasional spasmodic bursts 
Sor love which she yielded to showed such haunting and harrowing 
srief as sometimes nearly maddened him, with anger, with dis- 
t, with ennui—not with repentance, not with compassion—mad- 
dened him, not for her sake, but for his own. 
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his former state of feeling toward Harriet, to one which required 
_ only the intervention of any active cause to become hatred, was 
nota difficult matter toa man like Routh. She Had lost all her 
_ former charm, and much of her previous usefulness, and she be- 
came to him soon a disagreeable reminder. Something more than 
that as well—the mental superiority of the woman, which had 
never before incommoded nor become positively hateful to him, 
it carried with it, now that it was no longer his main-stay, a power 
which was humiliating, because it was fear-inspiring. Routh was 
fraid of his wife, and knew that he was afraid of her, when he 
ad ceased to love her, after he had begun to dislike her ; so much 
afraid of her that he kept up appearances to an extent, and for 
-aduration of time, inexpressibly irksome to aman so callous, so 
peedietical, so entirely devoid of any sentiment or capacity of grati- 
tude, 
Such was the position of affairs when George Dallas and Mr. 
Felton left London to join Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers at Homburg. 
_ From the time of his arrival, and even when he had yielded to the 
_ clever arguments which had been adduced to urge him to silence, 
there was a sense of insecurity, a foreboding in Routh’s mind ; not 
_ a trace of the sentimental superstitious terror with which imagin- 
ary criminals are invested after the fact, but with the reasonable 


fear of a shrewd man, in a tremendously dangerous and difficult 
_ position, who knows he has made a false moye, and looks, with 
_ moody perplexity, for the consequences, sooner or later. 
_ **He must have come to England, at all events, Stewart,” Har- 
‘ iet had said to her husband when he cursed his own imprudence 
Ae oe the twentieth time ; ‘‘he must have come home to see his un- 
‘le. Mr. Felton would have been directed here to us by the old 
woman at Poynings, and we must have given his address. Re- 
_ member, his uncle arrived in England the same day he did.” 

«*T should have sent him to George, not brought George to him,” 
 gaid Routh. ‘‘ And there’s that uncle of his, Felton; he is no 
> friend of ours, Harriet ; rely upon it he does not like us.” 

“Tam quite aware of that,” she answered ; ‘civil as he is, he 
_ is very honest, and has never pretended to be our friend. If he is 
_ George’s, and George has told him anything about his life since he 
thas known us, I think we could hardly expect him to like us,” 
Her husband gave her one of his darkest looks, but she did not 
 yemark it. Many things passed now without attracting her notice ; 
- even her husband’s looks, and sometimes his words, which were 
occasionally as bitter as he dared to make them. 
_ He was possessed with a notion that he must, for a time at least, 
keep a watch upon George Dallas, not near, indeed, or apparently 
close, but constant, and as complete as the maintenance of 
_ Plarriet’s influence with him would enable it to be. For him- 
 gelf, he felt his was gone, and he was far too wise to at- 
tempt to catch at it as it vanished, or to ignore its absence. He 
uiesced in the tacit estrangement with perfect alacrity ; he was 
never in the way, but he never lost sight of George; he always 
knew what he was doing, and had information of his movements 
at a reasonably early date, and with tolerable accuracy, considering 
that the spy whose services he employed was quite an amateur and 
This spy was Mr. James Swain, avg took to the duties of his 
new line of business with vigorous zeal, and who seemed to derive 








__ The transition, effected by the aid of his intense selfishness, from. 
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a grim kind of amusement from their discharge. Stewart Routh 
had arrived with certainty at the conclusion that the young man 
had adhered to the promised silence up to the time of his leaving 


England with his uncle, and he felt assured that Mr. Felton was 


in entire ignorance of the circumstances which had had such ter- 
rible results for Mrs. Carruthers. It was really of importance to 
him to have George Dallas watched, and, in setting Jim Swain to 
watch him, he was inspired by darkly sinister motives, in view of 
certain remote contingencies—motives which had suggested them- 
selves to him shortly after George’s unhesitating recognition of 
the boy who had taken Routh’s note to Deane, on the last day of 
the unhappy man’s life, had solved the difficulty which had long 
puzzled him. Only second in importance to his keeping George 
Dallas in view was his not losing sight of the boy ; and all this 
time it never occurred to Routh, as among the remote possibilities 
of things, that Mr. Jim Swain was quite as determined to keep an 
eye on him, 


Harriet had acquiesced in her husband’s proposal that they 
should go to Homburg readily. It happened that she was rather 
more cheerful than usual on the day he made it, more like, though 
still terribly unlike, her former self. Nature must have its periods 
of rest for the mind, be the agony ever so great ; and hers was of 
the slow and hopeless kind, which has such intervals most surely, 
and with least efficacy. One of them had come just then, and she 
was placid, drowsy, and acquiescent. She went with Routh to 
Homburg; he managed to make some hopeful, promising, and 
credulous acquaintances on the way, and was besides accredited to 
some ‘‘ business people,” of perfectly authentic character, at Frank- 
fort, in the interest of the flourishing Flinders. 

The change, the novelty, the sight of gayety, in which she took 
no share, but which she looked on at with a partial diversion of 
her mind, did her good. It was something even to be out of Eng- 
land, not a very rational or well-founded relief, but still a relief, 
explicable and defensible too, on the theory to which she adhered, 
that all her ills were merely physical. The torpid interval pro- 
longed itself, and the vital powers of the sufferer were recruited 
for the wakening. 

Which took place when Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge’s pony-car- 
riage passed her as she sat by the side of the broad,’shaded road, 
and the woman’s splendid black eyes met hers, When her hus- 
band passed her without seeing her, absorbed in passionate ad- 
miration, which any child must have recognized as such, for the 
beautiful woman whose pony-carriage was like a triumphal char- 
iot, so royal and conquering of aspect was she. 

Keen were the tormentors, and full of avidity, and subtle was 
the new device to tax the recruited strength and mock the brief 
repose. It was raging, fierce, fiery, maddening jealousy. 


It was late in the afternoon of the day on which Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge had sent her answer to Mr. Felton’s note, and while 
George Dallas was sitting with Mrs. Routh, that the beautiful 
widow and her companion, this time exploring the forest glades 
in another direction, in which they met but few of the visitors to 
the springs, once more mentioned Mr. Felton and his son, The 
gray ponies were going slowly, and the French groom in attend- 
ance was considering the probable direction of the ‘‘ affair” in 
which his mistress had so precipitately engaged herself, and 
which, being conducted in the English tongue, was interpreted to 
him by glances and tones only. The beauty of the face on which 
Stewart Routh was gazing in an intensity of admiration, with a 
certain desperation in it, in which a cleverer woman than this one 
would have seen indications of character to warn and alarm her, 
but which this one merely recognized as a tribute due to her, was 
marvelously bright and soft, as the slanting rays of the sun came 
through the tree stems, and touched it lingeringly, lovingly. Her 
black eyes had wonderful gleams and reflections in them, and the 
masses of her dark hair were daintily tinged and tipped with russet 
tints. She was looking a little thoughtful, a little dreamy. 

** You knew him, then, in your husband’s lifetime? He is not 
a new acquaintance ?” 

‘* What a catechist you are!” she said, with just a momentary 
glance at him, and the least flicker of asmile. ‘‘I did know him 
in my husband’s lifetime, who highly disapproved of him, if you 
care for that piece of information ; we were great friends, and he 
was rather inclined to presume upon the fact afterward.” 

She lingered upon the word, and.gave it all the confirmatory 
expression Routh had expected and feared. 

“‘ And yet you make an appointment with him td meet him here, 
in this place, where every one is remarked and speculated upon ; 
here, alone, where you are without even a companion—”’ He 
paused, and with a light, mocking jaugh, inexpressibly provok- 
ing, she said : 

‘“*Why don’t you say a ‘sheep-dog?’ We know the immortal 
Becky quite as well as you do. In the first place, my appoint- 
ment with Arthur Felton means simply nothing. I am just 
as likely to break it as to keep it; to go to London, or Vienna, 
or Timbuctoo to-morrow, if the fancy takes me; or to stay 
here, and have him told ’'m not at home when he calls, only 
that would please his father; and Mr. Felton is about the only 
male creature of my acquaintance whom I don’t want to please. In 
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the second place, I don’t care one straw who remarks me, or what 
they remark, and have no notion of allowing public opinion to take 
precedence of my pleasure.” ; 

She laughed again, a saucy laugh which he did not like, gave 
him another glance and another flicker of her eyelash, and said : 

“Why, how extremely preposterous you are! You know well, 
if I cared what people could, would, might, or should say, I would | 
not allow you to visit me every day, and 1 would not drive you out 
alone like this.” 

The perfect unconcern and freedom of the remark took Routh by 
surprise, and disconcerted him as completely as its undeniable 
truth. He kept silence; and Mrs. P. lreton Bembridge, exceed- 
ingly amused at the blank expression of his countenance, burst into 
a hearty fit of laughter this time. 

“T tell you I don’t care about public opinion. All the men ad- 
mire me, no matter what I do; and all the women hate me, and 
would hate me all the same, for my beauty—which I entirely ap- 
preciate, you know—if I made my life as dull and decorous, as 
miserable, squalid, and canting as I make it pleasant, and joyous, 
and ‘not the thing.’ Neither men nor women dare to insult me; 
and if they did, Ishould know how to meet the emergency, | assure 
you, though [ am not at all clever. [I am only courageous, 
‘plucky,’ your English ladies call it, I think, in the last new style 
of stable and barrack-room talk. J am that; I don’t think I 
could be afraid of any thing or any one.” 

‘* Not of a man who really loved you with all the force and pas- 
sion of his heart?” said Routh, in a hoarse whisper, and bending 
a fierce, dark look upon her. 

‘* Certainly not,” she replied, lightly ; but the color rose percep- 
tibly in her cheek, and her breath came a little quicker ; ‘‘ I don’t 
believe in people loving with passion and force, and all that sort 
of thing. It is pretty to talk about on balconies, and it looks well 
on paper, in a scrawly hand, running crookedly up into the corner, 
and with plenty of dashes and no date—’ And here she laughed 
again, and touched up the grays. Routh still kept silence, and 
still his dark look was bent upon her. ; 

‘*No, no,” she went on, as the rapid trot of the ponies began 
again to sound pleasantly on the level road, and she turned them 
out of the forest boundaries toward the town. ‘‘I know nothing 
about all that. And, to return to Arthur Felton, he is about the 
last person in the world with whom I could imagine any woman 
could get up anything more serious than the flimsiest flirtation.” 

** You did ‘get up’ that, however, I imagine?” said Routh. 

““Of course we did. We spouted very trite poetry, and he 
sent me bouquets—very.cheap ones they were too, and gener- 
ally came late in the evening, when they may, being warrant- 
ed not to keep, be had at literally a dead bargain; and we 
even exchanged photographs—I don’t say portraits, you will ob- 
serve. His is like enough; buni thatis really nothing, even among 
the most prudish of the blonde misses. I wonder the haberdashers 
don’t send their likenesses with their bills, and I shal] certainly give 
mine to the postman here; I am always grateful to the postman 
every where, and I like this one—he has nice eyes, his name is 
Hermann, and he does not smoke.” 

““What a degenerate German!” said Routh. 
Arthur Felton has your likeness?” 

‘‘Had—had, you mean. How can I tell where it is now? 
Thrown in the fire, probably, and that of the reigning sovereign of 
his affections comfortably installed in the locket which contained 
it, which is handsome, I confess ; but he does not so much mind 
spending money on himself, you see. It is exactly like this.” 

She placed her whip across the reins, and held all with the left 
hand, while she fumbled with the right among the satin and lace 
in which she was wrapped, and drew out a short gold chain, to 
which a richly chased golden ball, as large as an egg, was attached. 
Turning slightly toward him, and gently checking her ponies, she 
touched a spring, and the golden egg opened lengthwise, and dis- 
closed two small, finely-executed photographs. 

One was a likeness of herself, and Routh made the usual remarks 
about the insufficiency of the photographic art in certain cases. 
He was bending closely over her hand when she reversed the 
revolving plate, and showed him the portrait on the other side. 

““That is Arthur Felton,” she said. 

Then she closed the locket, and let it drop down by her side 
again amidst the satin and the lace. 

The French groom had in his charge a soft India shawl, in 
readiness for his mistress in case of need. This shawl Stewart 
Routh took from the servant and wrapped very carefully round 
Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge as they neared the town. 

“The evening has turned very cold,” he said; and, indeed, 
though she did not seem to feel it, and rather laughed at his soli- 
citude, Routh shivered slightly more than once before she set him 
down near the Kursaal, and then drove homeward, past the house 
where his wife was watching for her, and waiting for him. 

Routh ordered his dinner at the Kursaal, but, though he sat for 
along time at the table, he ate nothing which was served to him. 
te ae a great deal of wine, and he went home to Harriet— 
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** And so. Mr. 





“Tow horribly provoking! It must have come undone while I 


was handling it to-day,” said Mrs, P. Ireton Bembridge to her 
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maid, when that domestic was attiring her for dinner, ‘I had 
the locket, open, not an hour ago.” 

** Yes, ma’am,” answered the maid, examining the short gold 
chain ; ‘‘it is not broken, the swivel is open.” 

‘** And of all my lockets I liked my golden egg best,” lamented 


Mrs, P. Ireton Bembridge. 





CHAPTER VI. 


A FIRST APPEAL. 


‘« STEWART,” said Harriet Routh to her husband, in a tone of 
calm, self-possessed inquiry, on the following day, ‘“‘ what has 
happened? What occurred yesterday which you had not the cour- 
age to face, and deprived you of the power of telling me?” 

As Harriet asked him this question she unconsciously assumed 
her former manner, Something told her that the cause of Routh’s 
conduct, and of the distress of mind which she read in his face, 
was not connected with the subject which was torturing her. Any- 
thing apart from that, any misfortune, any calamity even, might 
draw them together again, might teach him anew’ his need of her, 
her worth to him—she felt some alarm, but it was strangely min- 
gled with satisfaction. ‘The sharp agony she had endured had im- 
paired her faculties so far, that the proportions of the dangers in 
her path had changed places, and the first and greatest was this 
stranger—this beautiful, dreadful woman. In that direction was 
the terrible impotence, the helpless horror of weakness, which is 
the worst attribute of human suffering ; in every other there was 
the power to exercise her faculties, to rally her presence of mind, 
to call on her fertility of resource, to act for and with him, With 
him at her side, and in his cause, Harriet was consciously strong ; 
but from a trouble in which he should be arrayed against her, she 
shrank like a leaf from the shriveling touch of fire. 

She was standing by his side as she asked him the question, in 
the familiar attitude which she had discarded of late. Her com- 
posed figure and pale, calm face, the small, firm white hand, which 
touched his shoulder with the steady touch he knew so well, the 
piercing, clear blue eyes, all had the old promise in them of help 
that had never failed, of counsel that had never misled. He thought 
of all these things, he felt all these things, but he no longer 
thought of, or remembered, or looked for the love which had been 
their motive and their life. He sat moodily, his face pale and 
frowning, one clenched hand upon his knee, the other restlessly 
drumming upon tlie table ; his eyes were turned away from her, 
and for some time after she had spoken he kept a sullen silence. 

‘Tell me, Stewart,” she repeated, in a softer voice, and the 
hand that touched his shoulder moved gently to his neck and 
clasped it. ‘‘I know there is something wrong, very wrong. Tell 
me what it is.” , 

He turned and looked full at her. 


“Do you remember what you said, Harriet, when that letter — 
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came from Poynings—what you said about the 
heads ?” 


‘‘T remember,” she answered, and her pale cheek grew paler, 


but she drew nearer to his side, and her fingers clasped his neck 
more closely, and more tenderly. ‘I remember. Another head 
has sprung up, and is menacing you.” a qh 

‘‘ Yes,” he saidhalf fiercely, half wearily. ‘‘ This cursed thing 
is never to be escaped or forgotten, I believe. I can hardly tell 
you what has happened, Harry, and even you will hardly see your 
way out of this.” 

A touch of feeling for her was in his voice. He really did suf- 
fer in the anticipation of the shock she would have to sustain, 

‘«Tell—tell me,” she repeated, faintly, and with a quick invol-— 
untary closing of her eyes, which would have told a close observer 
of constant suffering and apprehension. 

‘‘Sit down, Harry.” He rose as he spoke, placed her in his— 
chair, and stood before her holding both her hands in his, te 
«‘T have found out that the man we knew as Philip Deane was 
—was Arthur Felton, George Dallas’s cousin, the man they are in- 

quiring about, whom they are expecting here.” Pah 

She did not utter a cry, a groan, or any sort of sound. She- 
shrank into the chair she was sitting in as if she cowered for life 
in a hiding-place, her outstretched hands turned cold and clammy 
in her husband’s grasp. Into her widely-opened blue eyes a look 


of unspeakable horror came, and the paleness of her cheeks turned | 


to ashen gray. Stewart Routh, still standing before her, holding 
her hands, looked at her as the ghastly change came over her face, 
telling, what words could never tell, of the anguish she was suf- 
fering, and thought for a moment that she was dying before his 
face. The breath came from her lips in heavy gasps, and her low 
white brow was damp with cold sluggish drops. 

‘ Harriet,” said Routh—‘*‘ Harriet, don’t give way like this. It’s 
awful—it’s worse than anything I ever thought of or feared. But 
don’t give way like this.” 

‘‘Tam not giving way,” she said. And drawing her hands from 
his hold, she raised them to her head, and held them pressed to 
her temples while she spoke. ‘‘I will not give way. Trust me, 
as you have done before: This, then, is what I have felt coming 
nearer and nearer, like a danger in the dark—this—this dreadful 
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truth. It is better known than vague. 

discovered it.” 

He began to walk up and down the room, and she still sat cower- 
ing in her chair, her hands pressing her temples, her eyes, with 
their horror-striken looks, following him. 

**T discovered it by an extraordinary accident. I have not seen 
much of Dallas, as you know, and I know nothing in particular 
about Mr. Felton and his son. But thereisa lady here—an Ameri- 
can, 2 widow—who knows Felton well.” 

“Yes,” said Harriet, with distinctness ; and now she sat upright 
in her chair, and her low white brow was knitted over her horror- 

tricken eyes. ‘‘ Yes, I have seen her.” 

*‘Have you, indeed? Ah! well, then, you know who I mean. 
She and he were great friends—lovers, I fancy,” Routh went on, 
with painful effort ; “and when they parted in Paris it was with 
an understanding that they were to meet here just about this time. 
She met George Dallas, and told him, not that, but something which 
made him understand that information was to be had from her, and 
she has appointed an interview with Mr. Felton for to-morrow.” 

“Yes,” repeated Harriet, ‘‘I understand. When she and he 
meet she will tell him his son is coming here; his son will not 
come. But how did you discover what you have discovered ?” 

He took out of his pocket a large locket like a golden egg, and 
opened it by touching a spring. It opened lengthwise, and he held 
it toward Harriet. She locked at one of the photographs which it 
inclosed, and then pushed it from her, and covered her face with 
her hand. . 

““She showed me that yesterday,” Routh continued, his throat 
dryer, his voice more hesitating with every word he spoke, ‘“‘ when 
she told me she was expecting him—and I contrived to secure it.” 

“For what purpose?” asked Harriet, hoarsely. 

“‘Don’t you see, Harriet,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘that it is quite 
Jain Dallas has never seen a likeness of his cousin, or he must 
ave recognized the face. Evidently Mr. Felton has not one with 

him. Dallas might not have seen this; but then, on the other 

hand, he might ; and to prevent it, even for a few hours, until we 
had time to talk it over, to gain ever so little time, was a great 
~ object.” 

** You took astrange way of gaining time, Stewart,” said Harriet. 
“Had you come home last night in a state to tell me the truth time 
would really have been gained. We might have got away this 
morning.” 

**Got away!” said Routh. 
What good could that do?” 
_  ** Can you seriously ask me?” she returned. 
— course suggest itself to you as possible?” ; 
~ **T don’t know, Harry. I am bewildered. The shock was so 
- great that the only thing I could think of was to try and forget it 
for a little. I don’t know that I ever in my life deliberately drank 
_ for the purpose of confusing my thoughts, or postponing them, 
before ; but I could not hélp it, Harry—I could not, indeed. The 
ees was so far from any apprehension or fancy I had ever 
lt 


- «The time was,.Stewart,” said Harriet, slowly and with mean- 


Tell me how you have 








“What do you mean, Harriet? 


** Does any other 


ing, ‘‘ when, instead of ‘ confusing,’ or ‘ postponing’ any trouble, 
4 dread, or difficulty, you would have brought any or all of them to 

me at once ; unhappily for us both, I think that time is past.” * 

He glanced at’ her sharply and uneasily, and an angry flush 

assed over his face. 

«« What cursed folly have you got in your head, Harriet?” he 
said ; “‘is it not enough that this fresh danger has come down upon 
Te— 

** Upon ws, you mean,” she interrupted, calmly. 

- Well, upon ws, then; but you must get up an injured air, and 
go on with I don’t know what folly? Have done with it; this is 
no time for womanish nonsense—” 

«‘There is so much womanish nonsense about me! 

-guch reasonableness in your reproach !” 

Again he looked angrily at her as he walked up and down the 
room with a quicker step. He was angry with her, he was uneasy, 
amazed at the turn she had taken, at the straying of her attention 
from the¢remendous fact he had revealed ; but, above and beyond 
all this, he was afraid of her. . 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently, and said, ‘‘ Let it drop, 
let it drop ; let me be as unreasonable as you like, and blame me 
as much as you please, but be truer to yourself, Harriet, to your 
own helpful nature, than to yield to such fancies now. This is no 
time for them. We must look things in the face, and act.” 

«Jt ig not I, but you who refuse to look things in the face, 
Stewart. This woman, whom I do not know, who has not sought 
my acquaintance, whose name you have not once pronounced be- 
fore me, but who makes you the confidant of her flirtations and 

sintments—she is young and beautiful, is she not?” 

“ What the devil does it matter whether she is or not?” said 
Routh, fiercely. “I think you are bent on driving me mad, Har- 
rict. What has come to you? I don’t know you inthis new 
character. I tell you, this woman—” 

“Mrs, Bembridge,” said Harriet, calmly. 

“Mrs. Bembridge, then, he went on; ‘‘she has been the means 
of my making a discovery which is of tremendous importance, and 
thus she has unconsciously saved me from an awfui danger. 
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There is 
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*“By preventing George’s finding out this fact for a little 
longer?” 

Precisely so. Now I hope you have come to yourself, Harriet, 
and will talk rationally about this.” 

**T will,” she said, rising from her chair and approaching him, 
She placed her hands upon his shoulders, and looked at him with 
a steady, searching look. ‘*‘ We will talk this out, Stewart, and I 
will not shrink from any thing there is to be said about it ; but you 
must hear me then, in my turn. We are not like other people, 
Stewart, and our life is not like theirs. Only ruin can come of 
any discord or disunion between us.” 

Then she quietly turned away and sat down by the window, 
with her head a little averted from him, waiting for him to speak. 
Her voice had been low and thrilling as she. had said those few 
words, without atone of anger in it, and yet the callous man to 
whom they were addressed had heard in them something which 
sounded like the warning or the menace of doom. 

‘“When Dallas knows what we now know, Harriet,” said Routh. 
‘‘he will come to us and tell us his discovery, and then the posi- 
tion of affairs will be that for which we were prepared if we had 
not succeeded in inducing him to be silent about Deane’s iden- 
tity.” 

‘‘ Exactly so,” said Harrict, ‘‘ with the additional difficulty of 
his having concealed his knowledge.” 

** Yes,” said Routh ; ‘‘ but that is Ais affair, not ours. He con- 
cealed his knowledge because he was compromised ; there is noth- 
ing tocompromise me. I neglected a public duty, certainly, in 
favor of a private friendship ; but that is a venial offense.” 

It was wonderful to see how the callousness of the man asserted 
itself. As he arranged the circumstances, and stated them, he be- 
gan to regain his accustomed ease of manner. , 

“Tt is unfortunate that he should be compromised in this double 
way, and, of course, there will be a great deal to go through which 
will be hard to bear and not easy to manage; but after all, the 
thing is only as bad as it was when Dallas came back. Don’t you 
see that, Harriet?” 

*‘T see that, Stewart, but I also see that he will now have a ten- 
fold interest in finding out the truth. Hitherto. he might have 
been content with clearing himself of the suspicion directed 
against him, but now he will be the one person most deeply in- 
terested in discovering the truth.” 

‘* But how can he discover it?” said Routh ; and as he spoke his 
face darkened, and he dropped his voice still lower, ‘‘ Harriet, 
have you forgotten that if there be danger from him, there is also 
the means of turning that danger on himself? Have you forgotten 
that I can direct suspicion against him tenfold stronger than any 
that can arise against me?” 

She shivered, and closed her eyes again. ‘‘ No, I have not for- 
gotten,” she said ; ‘‘ but oh, Stewart, it is an awful thing to con- 
template—a horrible expedient.” 

**And yet you arranged it with a good deal of composure, and 
said very little about its being horrible at the time,” said Routh, 
coarsely. ‘‘I hope you are not going to be afflicted with misplaced 
and ill-timed scruples now, Harriet. It’s rather late in the day, 
you know, and you'll have to choose, in that case, between Dallas 
and me.” 

She made him no answer. 

“The thing is just this,” he continued ; ‘‘ Dallas can not come 
to any serious grief, I am convinced ; but, if the occasion arises, 
he must be let come to whatever grief there may be—a trial and an 
acquittal at the worst. The tailor’s death, and his mother’s re- 
covery, will tell in his favor, in case of the worst, though I’ve no 
doubt he will supply all the information Evans would have given, 
of his own accord. I think there is no real risk ; but, Harriet, 
much, very much, depends on you.” 

‘On me, Stewart! How?” 

“In this way. When Dallas comes to see you, you must find 
out whether any other clew to the truth exists ; if not, there is 
time before us. You must keep up the best relations with him, 
and find out all he is doing. Is it not very odd that he has not 
mentioned his uncle’s solicitude about his son to you?” 

-“*T don’t think so, Stewart. I feel instinctively that Mr. Felton 
dislikes and distrusts us—(what well-founded dislike and distrust 
it was,” she thought, mournfully, with a faint pity for the uncon- 
scious father)—‘‘and George knows it, I am sure, and will not 
talk to me about his uncle’s affairs. He is right there; there is 
delicacy of feeling in George Dallas ” 

‘“You seem to understand every turn in his disposition tolerably 
well,” said Routh, with a sneer. 

«There are not many to understand,” replied Harriet, simply. 
‘The good and the evil in him are easily found. However, we 
are not talking of his character, but of certain irreparable harm 
which we must do to him, it seems, in addition to that which we 
have done. Go on with what you were saying.” 

‘*T was saying that you must find out what you can, and win his 
confidence in every way. I shall keep as clear of him as possible, 
under any circumstances ; and if the interview of to-morrow goes 
off without any discovery being made there will be a chance of its 
not being made at all.” 

‘‘Impossible, Stewart—quite impossible,” said Harriet, ear- 
nestly. ‘Do not nourish any such hope ; do not deceive yourself 

. 
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with any such expectation. How long, do you suppose, will Mr. 
Felton remain content with expecting his son’s arrival, and hear- 
ing no news of him? How soon will he set inquiries on foot which 
must end in discovery? Remember, hiding is possible only when 
there is no one seeking, urged by a strong motive to find. Listen 
to me, now, in your turn, and listen to me as you. used to do, not 
to cavil at my words, or sneer at them, but to weigh them well. 
This is a warning to us, Stewart. I don’t talk superstition, as you 
know ; I don’t believe in any nonsense of the kind ; but this L do 
believe, because experience teaches it, that there are combinations 
of circumstances in which the wise may read signs and tokens 
which do not mislead. Here is just such acase. The first mis- 
fortune was George’s return ; it was confirmed by his uncle’s arri- 
val; it is copped by this terrible discovery. Stewart, let us be 
warned and wise in time ; let us return to England at once—to- 
morrow. I suppose you will have the means of learning the tenor 

* of Mr. Felton’s interview with this lady who knew his son so well. 
If no discovery be then made, let us take it as another indication 
of luck, circumstance, what you will, and go,” 

“What for?” said Routh, in amazement. ‘‘ Are you returning 
to that notion, when all I have said is to show you that you must 
not lose sight of Dallas?” 

‘I know,” she said—‘‘ I know ; but you are wrong, Stewart—you 
are altogether wrong. George Dallas must make the discovery 
some time, and must bear the brunt of the suspicion. I don’t 
speak in his interests, but in yours—in mine. Let it come when it 
may, but let us be away out of it all. We have money now, Stew- 
art ; we are not poor—at least, we are not so poor but that we may 
make our way in another country, that we may begin another life. 
Have I ever talked idly, Stewart, or given you evil counsel? In all 
the years for which you have been all the world to me I have never 
spoken vainly ; tet me not speak vainly now. I might implore, I 
might entreat,” she went on, her eyes now bright with eagerness, 
and her hands clasped. ‘I might plead a woman’s weakness and 
natural terror; [ might tell you 1 am not able for the task you 
dictate tome ; but I tell you none of these things. Jam able to 
do and to suffer any thing, every thing that may or must be done 
or suffered for you. Idon’t even spea#k of what I have suffered ; 

but I say to you, be guided by me in this—yield to me in this. 

There is a weak spot in our strong-hold, Stewart ; there is a flaw 

in our armor somewhere. I know it. I can not tell, 1 can not 

guess where it is. . An instinct tells me that ruin is threatening us, 
and this is our way of escape. Oh, my husband, listen to me!” 

He was standing opposite to her, leaning against an angle of the 
wall, mingled fury and amazement in his face, but he did not in- 
terrupt her by a word or a sign. 

‘There is no power in me,” she went on, ‘to tell you the 
strength of my conviction that this is the turning-point in our fate. 
Let us take the money we have, and go. Why should you stay in 
England, Stewart, more than in any other country? We have no 
ties but one another. She looked at him more sharply here, 
through all her earnestness. ‘‘Friendships and the obligations 
they bring are not for us. The world has no home-bonds for us. 
Where money is to be made you can live in such content as you can 
ever have ; and where you are I am as content as I can ever be.” 

“You are a cheerful counselor,” Routh broke out, in uncon- 
trollable passion. ‘‘ Do you think I am mad, woman, when I have 
played so desperate a game, and am winning it so fast, that I 
should throw up my'cards now? Let me hear no more of this. 
Come to your senses, if you can, and as soon as you can, for I will 
not stand this sort of thing, I can tell you. I will not leave this 
place an hour sooner than I intended to leave it. And as to leay- 
ing England, if the worst came to pass that could happen I should 
hardly be driven to that extremity. What devil is in you, Har- 
riet, to prompt you to exasperate me when I looked to you for 
help?” 

““ What devil is in you,” she answered him, rising as she spoke, 
“that is prompting you to your ruin? What devil, do I say? 
What do I know or believe of God, or devil, or any ruling power 
but the wicked will of men and women to waylay, and torture, 
and destroy? The devil of blindness is in you, the devil of will- 
fulness, the devil of falsehood and ingratitude, and a blacker 
devil still, I tell you. See that it does not rend you, as I read in 
the old book—forever closed for me.” 

Her breast was heaving violently, and her eyes were unnaturally 
bright, but there was not a ray of color in her face, and her voice 
was rapid and unfaltering in its utterance. Routh looked at her, 
and hated her, Hated her, and feared her, and uttered never a 
word, 

‘The madness that goes before destruction is coming fast upon 
you,” she said; ‘‘I see it none the more clearly because that de- 
struction must involve me too. Let it come; I am ready for it 
as I have been ready for any evil for a long time now. You speak 
idle words to me when you reproach me, Stewart. Iam above and 
beyond reproach from you. Lamas wicked a woman, if the defi- 
nition of good and evil be true, as ever lived upon this earth ; but 
I have been, and am to you what no good woman could be—and 
look to it, if you requite me ill. J don’t threaten you in saying this 
—no threats can come from mo, nor would avail—but in your 
treachery to me its own punishment will be hidden, ready to spring 
out upon and destroy you. Scorn my influence, slight my coun- 
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sel, turn a deaf ear to the words that are inspired by love such as 
only a wretch like me, with no hope or faith at all in Heaven, and 
only this hope and faith on Earth, can feel, and see the end.” 

He stepped forward and was going to speak, but she put out 
her hand and stopped him. 

‘Not now. Don’t say anything to me, don’t ask me any thing 
now. Don’t speak words that I must be doomed forever to re- 
member—forever to long to forget. Have so much mercy on me, 
for the sake of the past and for the present. Ruin is impending 
over us ; if you will, you may escape it ; but there is only one way.” 

She had drawn near the door as she spoke the last words, and in 
another instant she had left him. 

Left him in a state of unenviable state of bewilderment, rage, 
and confusion, The emotion which had overpowered him when 
he had made the discovery of yesterday was almost forgotten in 
the astonishment with which Harriet’s words had filled him. An 
uneasy sense, which was not anything so wholesome as shame, 
was over him. What did she know of his late proceedings? Had 
she watched him? Had any of the gossiping tongues of the place 
carried the tidings of the beautiful American’s very openly paraded 
conquest ? No, that could hardly be ; for Harriet knew no one at 
Homburg but George, and George knew nothing about him. Was 
he not always with either his mother, or his uncle, or with Har- 
riet herself’ Besides, George would not say anything to Harriet 
that could hurt her. He must set it right with Harriet, however ; 
under any circumstances he must not quarrel with her; in this 
fresh complication particularly. It could only be a general notion 
that she had taken, and he must endeavor to remove it ; for though 
he was horribly weary of her, though he hated her at that mo- 
ment, and felt that he should very likely continue to hate her, 
even at that moment, and while resolved to disregard her advice, 
and utterly unmoved by her appeal, he knew he could not afford 
to lose her aid. é 

If the beautiful American could have seen the visions of proba- 
bilities or possibilities in which she was concerned, which floated 
through Stewart Routh’s mind as he stood gazing out of the win- 
dow when his wife had left him, she might, perhaps, have felt 
rather uneasy at the revelation. Mrs, P. Ireton Bembridge was 
not an adept at reading character, and sometimes, when a disagree- 
able impression that her new admirer was a man of stronger will — 
and tougher material than she altogether liked to deal with crossed — 
her mind, she would dismiss it with the reflection that such — 
earnestness was very flattering and very exciting for a time, - : 
the duration of that time was entirely within her choice and di is: 
cretion, 4 eae 


Stewart Routh stood at the window thinking hurriedly and con-— 
fusedly of these things. There was a strange fear over him, with 
all his assurance, with all the security which he affirmed over and 
over again to himself, and backed up with a resolution which he | 
had determined from the first to conceal from Hai hyena 
‘If my own safety positively demarfds it,” he 4] | 
evidence about the note will be useful, e pay it 1 
landlady will be tolerably conclusive. allas told Harrie 
initials were A. F’. I wonder it never occurred, to me at the 
Presently he heard Harriet’s step in the corridor. It pau 
a moment at the sitting-room, then passed on, and she went 
the door. She was closely veiled, and did not turn her head 
ward the window as she went by. Routh drew nearer and wate 
her a8 she walked swiftly away. Then he caught sight of G 
Dallas approaching the house. He and Harriet met and s 
hands, then George turned and walked beside her. They were | 
soon out of sight. pie tee” ee 
‘“‘{ don’t think I shall see much more 6f Homburg,” George was 
saying. ‘‘My mother has taken an extraordinary longing to get 
back to Poynings. Dr. Merle says she-must not be opposed in any-— 
thing not really injurious, She is very anxious I should go with 
her, and Mr. Carruthers isevery kind about it. '\iws 















‘You will go, George, of course ?” ae 
“I don’t quite know what to do, Mrs. Routh, I don’t mes. £ 
my mother go without me, now that things are so well Squared ; 


don’t like to persuade her to put off her journey, and yet I feel I 
ought, if possible, to remain with my uncle until his truant son 






turns up.” waren 
‘* Has—has nothing. been heard of him yet ?” sad ey A 
“Nota word. I was awfully frightened about it, though I hid 

it from my uncle, until I met Mrs. P. Ireton, ete. But thou he 


didn’t say much, I could see by her manner it was all right. Bless 
you, she knows all about him, Mrs. Routh. I dare say he’ll turn 
up next week, and be very little obliged to us all for providing a 
family party for him here.” 





CHAPTER VIL. oy ‘ 
DURING THE LULL. PE kh 


3 § 

On the appointed day, at the appointed hour, Mr. Felton, ac- 
companied by his nephew, called on Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge, 
who received the two gentlemen with no remarkable cordiality, 
Coquetry was so inseparable from her nature and habits that she 
could not forbear from practicing a few of her fascinations upon. 
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the younger man, and she therefore relaxed considerabl y from the 
first formality of her demeanor after a while. But George Dallas 
was the least promising and encouraging of subjects for the pecu- 
liar practice of the beautiful widow, and he so resolutely aided his 
uncle in placing the conversation on a strictly business footing, 
and Keeping it there, as to speedily convince the lady that he was 
entirely unworthy of her notice. She was not destitute of a cer- 
tain good-nature which rarely fails to accompany beauty, wealth 
and freedom, and she settled the matter,with herself by reflecting 
that the young man was probably in love with some pretty girl, to 
whom he wrote his verses, and considered it proper to be indiffer- 
ent to the attractions of all female charmers besides. She did not 
resent his inaccessibility ; she merely thought of it as an odd coin- 
cidence that Mr. Felton’s nephew should be ag little disposed to 
succumb to love as Mr. Felton himself, and felt inclined to termi- 
nate the interview as soon as possible. Consequently she made her 
replies to Mr. Felton’s questions shorter and colder as they suc- 
ceeded one another, so that he felt some difficulty in putting that 
articular query on which George had laid restricted stress. He 
ad not perceived how deep and serious his nephew’s misgivings 
had become, and George had been willing to grasp at every excuse 
which presented itself for deferring the awakening of fears which, 
once aroused, must become poignant amd térrible. He had learned 
from Mrs. P. lreton Bembridge some of the facts which she had 
communicated to Routh: the intention of visiting Homburg at 
about the period of the year which they had then reached expressed 
by his son, his departure from Paris, and the unbroken silence 
since maintained. toward her as toward Mr. Felton himself. The 
information she had to give was in itself so satisfactory, so tran- 
quilizing, that Mr. Felton, who had no reason to expect obedience 
from his son, felt all his fears—very dim and vague in comparison 
xvith those which had assaiied George’s mind—assuaged. It was 
only when his nephew had given him some very expressive looks, 
_ and he had seen the fine dark eyes of Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge 
_ directed unequivocally toward the allegorical time-piece which 
constituted one of the chief glories of the Schwarzchild mansion, 
that he said : 

» * My nephew has never seen his cousin, Mrs. Bembridge, and I 
have no likeness of him with me. I know you are a collector of 
_ photographs ; perhaps you have one of Arthur?” 

. Thad one, Mr. Felton,” replied Mrs. Bembridge, graciously, 
nd would have shown it to Mr. Dallas with pleasure yesterday, 
ut, unfortunately, I have lost it in some unaccountable way.” 
_ “Jndeed,” said Mr. Felton ; ‘‘ that is very unfortunate. Was it 
~ not in your book, then?” 
_ «TJ -wore it in a locket,” said the lady, with a slight, a very 

-glig ht, accession to the rich color in her cheek—‘‘a valuable gold 
ocket, too. Iam going to have it cried.” 
lliow me to have that done for you,” said Mr. Felton. ‘If 
will describe the locket, and can say where you were yester- 
nd at what time, [ will take the necessary steps at once : 
10t succeed, you know ; we can but try.” 

Mrs. Bembridge described the lost trinket accurately, and the 
came to a conclusion. As the two gentlemen were leaving 
house they met Mr. Carruthers, who accosted Mr. Felton with 
ately kindliness, and, entering at once into conversation with 
him, prevented the interchange of any comment upon the inter- 
_ view which had just taken place between the uncle and nephew. 
George left the elder gentlemen together, and turned his steps 
toward Harrict’s lodgings. In a few minutes he met her, and 
joined her in her walk, as Routh had seen from the window. 
He stood there, long after George and Harriet had passed out of 
sight, thinking, with sullen, desperate rage, of all she had said. 
ee go like an animal in a trap. All his care and cunning, 
all his caution and success had come to this. It was strange, 
perhaps—if the probability or the strangeness of any thing in 
such a condition of mind as his can be defined—that he seldom 
thought of the dead man. No curiosity about him had troubled 
the triumph of Routh’s schemes. He had met so many men in the 
‘course of his life who were mere waifs and strays in the world of 
‘pleasure and swindling, who had no ties and no history, about 
“whom nobody cared, for whom, on their disappearance from the 
unts in which their presence had been familiar, nobody inquired, 
tone more such instance, however emphasized by his own sinister 
nnection with him, made little impression on Stewart Routh. The 
‘dead man had never dropped a hint by which his identity might 
e been discovered, nor had he, on the other hand, ever betrayed 
-glightest wish or purpose of concealment, which probably 
have aroused Routh’s curiosity, and set his investigative 
faculties to work. Nothing that had ever happened in his life 
before had given him snch a shock as the discovery he had made 
yesterday. The first effect on him has been seen ; the second, en- 
$uing on bis conversation with his wife, was a blind and desperate 
we, of a sort to which he had rarely yielded, and of whose danger 
was dimly conscious even at its height. He was like aman 
wiking on @ rope at a giddy elevation, to whom the first faint 
symptoms of vertigo were making themselves felt, who was in- 
-yaded by the death-bringing temptation to look down and around 
him. The solemn and emphatic lee $44 of his wife had had its 
effect upon his intellect, though he had hardened his heart against 
it, It was wholly impossible that her invariable judgment, per- 
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|ion of a blissful possibility. 
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ception, and reasonableness—the qualities to which he had owed 
.so much in all their former life—could become immediately value- 
less to a man of Routh’s keennese ; he had not yet been turned 
into a fool by his sudden passion for the beautiful American ; he 
still retained sufficient sense to wonder and scoff at himself: for 
having been made its victim so readily ; and he raged and rebelled 
against the conviction that Harriet was right, but raged and re- 
belled in vain. 

In the whirl of his thoughts there was fierce torture, which he 
strove unavailingly to subdue: the impossibility of evading the 
discovery which must soon be made; the additional crime by 
which alone he could hope to escape suspicion ; a sudden unborn 
fear that Harriet would fail him in this need—a fear which simply 
sienified despair—a horrid, baffled, furious helplessness ; and a 
tormenting, overmastering passion for a woman who treated him 
with all the calculated cruelty of coquetry—these were the con- 
flicting elements which strove in the man’s dark, bad heart, and 
rent it between them, as he stood idly by the window where his 
wife had been accustomed to sit and undergo her own form of tor- 
ture. 

By degrees one fear got the mastery over the others, and Routh 
faced it boldly. It was the fear of Harriet. He had no longer his 
old power over her, he knew that ; she made him feel it in many 
ways; and now he had aroused her jealousy. He felt instinctively 
that such an awakening was full of terrible danger, of blind 
undiscoverable peril. He did not indeed know by experience, 
what Harriet’s jealousy might be, but he knew what her love was, 
and the ungrateful villain trembled in his inmost soul as he 
remembered its strength, its fearlessness, its devotion, its passion, 
and its unscrupulousness, and thought of the possibility of their 
being arrayed against him. Not one touch of pity for her, not one 
thought of the agony of such love, betrayed and slighted, of her 
utter loneliness, of her complete abandonment of all her life to 
him, intruded upon the tumult of his angry mind. He could have 
cursed the love which had so served him, now that it threatened 
opposition to his schemes of passion and of crime. He did curse 
it, and her, deeply, bitterly, as one shade after another of fierce 
evil expression crossed his face. 

He could indeed escape now, taking with him just enough money 
to enable them to live in decent comfort, or to make a fresh start 
in a distant land, where only the hard and honest industries throve 
and came to good. How he loathed the. thought! How his soul 
sickened at the tame, miserable prospect ! He would have loathed 
it always, even when Harriet and he were friends and lovers ; and 
now, when he feared her, when he was tired of her, when he hated 
her, to contemplate such a life now, was worse—well, not worse 
than death, that is always the worst of all things to a bad man— 
but something too bad to be thought of. There was truth in what 
she had said, and the knowledge of what was in his own thoughts, 
the knowledge she did not share, made it all the more true. Sup- 
posing he determined to denounce George, and supposing Harriet 
refused to aid him, what then? Then he must only set her at 
defiance. If sucha wild impossibility as her betraying him could 
become real, it would be useless. She was his wife ; she could 
not bear witness against him ; in that lay his strength and secn- 
rity, even should the very worst, the most inconceivably unlikely 
of human events come to pass. And he would set her at defiance ! 
He kept up no reticence with himself now. Within a few days a . 
change had come upon him which would have been terrible even 
to him had he studied it. He hated her, not only because he had 
fallen madly in love with another woman, and was day by day 
becoming more enslaved by this new passion—not only, not chiefly 
even because of this, but because she was a living link between 
him and the past. That this should have happened now! That 
she should urge him, and should have right and reason, common- 
sense, and all the force of probability on her side, in urging him 
to fly, now when he was prospering, when the success of a new 
speculation in which he had just engaged would, with almost abso- 
lute certainty, bring him fortune—this exasperated him almost to 
the point of frenzy. 

Then there arose before his tossed and tormented mind the vis- 
This other woman—this beautiful 
fascinating woman, who had conquered him by a glance of her 
imperial eyes, who had beckoned him to her feet by a wave of 
her imperial hand—could he not make her love him well enough 
to sacrifice herself for him also? Might he not escape from 
the toils which were closing around him into a new, a glorious 
liberty, into a life of wealth, and pleasure, and love? She had 
yielded so immediately to the first influence he had tried to exert 
over her; she had evinced such undisguised pleasure in his 
society, and had accepted his unscrupulous homage so, unscrupu- 
lously, that he had as much reason as a coarse-minded man need 
have desired for building up a fabric of the most presumptuous 
hope. 

ae these thoughts swept over him Routh turned from the win- 
dow, and began again to stride up and down the room. Hig dark 
face cleared up, the hot blood spread itself over his sallow check, 
and his deep-set eyes sparkled with a sinister light. The des- 
perate expedient to which he had resorted on the previous day had 
gained him time, and time was everything in the game he de- 
signed to play. The discovery would not be made for some time 
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by George Dallas. When it should be made his triumph might be 
secured, he might be beyond the reach of harm from such a cause,, 
safe in an elysium, with no haunting danger to disturb, The 
others concerned might be left to their fate—left to get out of any 
difficulty that might arise, as best they could. ‘lhe time was 
short, but that would but inspire him with more courage and con- 
fidence ; the daring of desperation was a mood which suited Stew- 
art Routh well. 

Hours told in such cases. The firo.and earnestness with which 
he had spoken to the beautiful widow had evidently surprised, 
and, he thought, touched her. If the demonstration had not been 
made in his own favor, but in that of another, no one would have 
more readily understood than Stewart Routh how much beauty of 
form and feature counts for in the interpretation of emotion, how 
little real meaning there may be in the beam of a dark bright eye, 
how little genyine emotion in the flush of a rose-tinted cheek. 
But it was his own case, and precisely because it was, Stewart 
Routh interpreted every sign which his captor had made accord- 
ing to his wishes rather than by the light of his experience, In- 
deed, he had little experience of a kind to avail him in the present 
instance ; his experience had been of stronger, even more danger- 
ous types of womanhood than that which Mrs, Bembridge repre- 
sented, or of the infinitely meaner and lower. As he mused and 
brooded over the vision which had flashed upon him, not merely 
as a possibility to be entertained, as a hope to be cherished, but as 
something certain and definite to be done, his spirits, his courage, 
his audacity rose, the dark cloud of dread and foreboding fell from 
him. He had so long known himself for a villain that there was 
not even a momentary recoil in his mind from the exceeding base- 
ness of the proceeding which he contemplated. 

‘IT can count upon a fortnight,” he said to himself, while com- 
pleting a careful toilet ; ‘‘and by that time I shall either be away 
from all this with her, or I shall be obliged to put George Dallas 
in jeopardy. If I fail with Aer—but | won’t think of failure; I 
can not fail.” He left a message for Harriet, to the effect that he 
should not dine at home that day, but without any explanation of 
his further movements, and went out. 


*‘T do not see the force of your reasons for objecting to my in- 
troducing you to my mother,” said George Dallas to Harriet. Mrs, 
Carruthers had passed them in an open carriage during their walk, 
and George had urged Harriet to make his mother’s acquaintance. 

**Don’t you?” she replied, with @ smile in which weariness and 
sadness mingled. ‘1 think you would, if you thought over them 
a little. They include the necessity for avoiding any thing like an 
unpleasant or distressing impression on her mind, and you know, 
George,” she said, anticipating and silencing deprecation by a 
gesture, ‘‘ if she remembers your mention of me at all, she ean re- 
member it only to be distressed by it; and the almost equally im- 
portant consideration of not incurring your step-father’s anger in 
any way.” 

** As for that, I assure you he is every thing that is kind to me 
now,” said George. 

*‘Tam happy to hear it ; but do not, therefore, fall into an error 
which would come very easy to your sanguine and facile tempera- 
ment. Be sure he is not changed in his nature, George, how- 
ever modified he may be in his manners. Be quite sure he would 
object to your former associates just as strongly as ever; and re- 
member he would be right in doing so. Will you take my advice 
once more, George? You have done it before—” she stopped, and 
something like a shudder passed over her; ‘‘ let by-gones be com- 
pletely by-gones. Never try to associate the life and the home 
-that will be yours for the future with any thing in the past—least, 
oh! least of all, with us.” 

‘*What do you mean, Mrs. Routh?” George asked her, eagerly. 
“Do you mean that you want to give me up? I know Kouth 
does—he has not spoken to me a dozen times of his own accord 
since he has been here—but you, do you want to get rid of me?” 

She paused for a moment before she answered him. Should she 
say Yes, and be done with it? Should she let things drift on to 
the inevitable end, yielding to the lassitude of mind and body 
which was stealing over her? Should she gain another argument 
to use in a renewed appeal to her husband for the flight in which 
she saw the sole prospect of safety, by providing herself with 
the power of telling him a rupture had taken place between her- 
self and Dallas, and her power of guiding him was gone? ‘The 
temptation was strong ; but caution, habitual to her, instinctive in 
her, restrained her. Not yet, she thought; this may be my next 
move. George repeated his question : 

“Do you mean that you want to get rid of me?” 

« “No,” she answered, ‘‘I do not, George. I was only led into 
overstating what I do want, that you should conform to your step- 
father’s reasonable wishes. He has been generous to you, be you 
just toward him.” 

“{ will, I will,” said George, warmly. 
he will carry his newly-found good-will. I wonder—”’ he 

paused ; the name of Clare Carruthers was on his lips; in another 
moment he would have spoken of her to Harriet. He would have 
told her of the self-reproach, mingled, however, with hope, which 
daily grew and throye in the congenial soil of his sanguine nature ; 
he would have pierced Harriet’s heart with a new sorrow, a fresh 


‘““T wonder how far 
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remorse, by telling her of another life, young, innocent, and beau- 
tiful, involved in the storm about to burst, whose threatenings 
were already sounding in the air. But it was not to be+the name 
of Clare Carruthers was never to be spoken by George to Harriet. 
Apparently she had not heard his last words; her attention had 
strayed ; she was very weary. 

‘‘T must go home,” she said, abruptly. ‘‘ We are close to your 
mother’s house. You had better go to her now ; she has returned 
from her drive.” ’ 

‘« Let me see you home,” said George ; ‘‘ pray don’t dismiss me 
in this way.” 

*“No, no,” she said, hurriedly ; ‘‘let me have my own way, 
please. You will come to me to-morrow, and let me know your 

lans.” 

She stood still, and put out her hand so decidedly in the attitude 
of farewell, that he had no choice but to take leave of her. As 
Harriet walked away with her usual rapid step George looked after 
her. very sadly. 

‘‘She is fearfully changed,” he said ; ‘I never saw anything 
like it. ‘* Since I went to Amsterdam she might have lived twenty 
years and been less altered, Can it be that my uncle is right, that 
Routh ill-treats her? I wonder if there’s any truth in what those 
fellows said last night about him and Mrs. P. Ireton? If there is, 
it’s an infernal shame—an infernal shame.” And George Dallas 
opened the little gate in the wall, and walked up the garden with 
a moody countenance, on which, however, a smile showed itself as 
he lifted his hat gayly to his mother, who nodded to him from the 
window above. His spirits rose unaccountably. The positive 
information which Mrs. Bembridge had afforded Mr. Felton rela- 
tive to his son’s expected arrival had immensely relieved George’s 
mind, He was satisfied with the progress of his novel ; day by 
day his mother’s health was improving ; his prospects were bright. 
The distressing recollection of Deane, and the unhappy conse- 
quences of the tragedy, was becoming light and ons ae: him ; 
sometimes he forgot all about it. If he could but win his step- 
father’s confidence and regard sufficiently to induce him ee ie 
his clandestine acquaintance with Clare, he would be altogether 
happy. His impressionable nature readily threw off care and 
caught at enjoyment. vitone! ' 

‘{t’s such a glorious afternoon, mother,” he said, as he entered 
Mrs. Carruthers’s sitting-room ; ‘‘ I am sure you must have enjoyed 


your drive.” ae 


“‘T did, very 





much,” his mother replied. 


rather closer, 1 think, since [ camein. I fancy we shall have a 
storm,” wah AG 
‘‘Oh no,” said George, carelessly. Then he said: ‘‘Shall Tread — 


you my last chapter? I want to post it this evening. It’s a funny 
chapter, mother. I bring in the queer old bookseller I told you 
about, who persisted in being his own banker.” om 
*‘T remember, George. What are you looking at?” He had 
taken up a letter from the table beside her, and was scrutinizing 
the address closely. ‘‘ Are you admiring the handwriting? TL 
is a letter from Clare Carruthers.” Ree 
“Oh!” said George. And he laid down the letter, and went 
fetch his manuscript. So it was she who had forwarded Mr. F 
ton’s letters to him. Ellen must have asked her to do so—must, 
therefore, have talked of him, have mentioned him in some way. 
But had she done so in a manner to arouse any suspicion in Clare’s 






mind of his identity? Did Clare remember him? Did she think 
of him? Would she forgive him when she should know all? 


These, and scores of cognate questions, did George Dallas put 
vainly to himself while he read to his mother a chapter of his 
novel, which certainly did not gain in efféct by his abstraction, It 
pleased the listener, however, and she knew nothing of his pre- 
occupation ; and as he made the packet up for post he came to a 
resolution that on the following day he would tell Harriet ‘all 
about it,” and act on her advice. ' 

With nightfall the wind arose, and a storm blew and raged over 
the little white town, over the dark range of the Taunus, over the ~ 
lighted gardens, deserted by their usual frequenters, and, all un- 
heeded, over the brilliant rooms where the play, and the dancing, 
and the music, the‘harmless amusement, and the harmful devil- 
ment went on just as usual, It blew over the house where Har- 
riet lived, and raged against the windows of the room in which 
she sat, in silence and darkness, except for the frequerit glimmer 
which was thrown into the apartment from the street light, which 
shuddered and flickered in the rain and wind. Hour after hour 
she had sat there, throughout the quiet evening, during the lull, 
and when the darkness fell and the storm rose she laid her pale 
cheek against the window-pane and sat there still. 

Rain and wind had made a wide-spread excursion that night ; 
had crossed the Channel, and rifled the gardens and the woods of 
Poynings, and swept away a heavy tribute from the grand avenue 
of beeches, and the stately clump of sycamores which Clare Car- 
ruthers loved. 

‘George had finished a drawing very carefully from the sketch 
which he had made of the avenue of beeches, and, thinking over 
his approaching communication to Harriet, he had taken the draw- 
ing from its place of concealment in his desk, and was looking at 
it, wondering whether the storm of the past night had done mis- 
chief at the Sycamores, when a servant knocked at the door of his 
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room. He put the drawing out of sight, and bade the man come 
in. He handed George a note from Harriet, which he read with 
no small surprise. 

__ It told him that Routh had been summoned to London on im- 
portant business, by a telegram—‘‘ from that mysterious Flin- 
ders, no doubt,” thought George, as he looked ruefully at the 
note—and that they were on the point of starting from Homburg. 
‘Seven o’clock” was written at the top of the sheet. They were 

gone then; had been gone for hours. It was very provoking. 
How dreary the place looked after the storm! How chilly the 
air had become! How much he wished Arthur would “turn up,” 
and that they might all get away ! 





CHAPTER VIII. . 
THE SEVERING OF THH HAIR. 


Tue storm which had swept unheeded over the heads bent over 
the gaming-tables at the Kursaal that wild autumn night was 
hardly wilder and fiercer than the tempest in Stewart Routh’s 
soul, as he, making one of the number of the gamblers, played 
with a quite unaccustomed recklessness, and won with surprising 
sequence. This was earlier in the night, when the powers of the 
air were only marshaling their forces, and the elemental war had 
not extended beyond the skirmishing stage. Many times he 
oked impatiently round, even while the ball was rolling, as if 
xpecting to see some one, who still did not appear; then he 

would turn again to the green board, again stake and win, and re- 
- sume his watch. At length a touch on his elbow caused him to 
look round in a contrary direction, where he saw a man standing, 
_ who immediately handed him a note and went away. Then Routh 
_ smiled, read the words the note contained, smiled again, swept up 
_ the money which lay before him, and left the room. The battle 
had fairly begun as he stepped out from the shelter of the portico, 
and, buttoning his coat tightly across his chest, and pulling his 
_ hat down to his eyebrows, set himself, with bent head, against 
the storm. His way led him past his own lodgings, and as he 
took it on the opposite side of the street, he saw, indistinctly, 
- Harriet’s figure as she sat close beside the window, her head 
ag ainst thé panes Something dreary and forsaken in the aspect 
of the window, with its flimsy curtains wide apart, the indistinct 
form close against the glass, no light within the room, made 
_ Routh shiver impatiently as he looked at it; and just then the 
_ light in the street flickered and swerved violently under the influ- 
ence of a sudden blast, which drove a sharp cascade of rain rat- 
_. tling against the window. 

‘Moping there in the dark,” said Routh with an oath, ‘‘ and 
king things a hundred times worse, with her cursed whining 
temper.’¢ 

he Schwarzchild mansion was near, and he was soon removed as 
from all associations with discomfort and dreariness as brilliant 
t, a blazing fire of odorous wood burning in a room too large 
to be overheated by it, luxurious surroundings, and pleasant ex- 
_ pectation could remove him from such discordant realities. Pre- 
_ sently Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge made her appearance. The room 
— along one, and she entered by a door which faced the chim- 


















ney where he was standing. Much as he had admaired her, irre- 
 sgistibly as her beauty had captivated him with its ordinary charm 
of recklessness and lustre, with its rare far-between moments of 
softness and grace, he had never really understood until now how 
beautiful she was. For there was a mingling of both moods upon 
her as she came toward him, her amber silk dress, with the accus- 
tomed drapery cf superb black lace falling round her, and sweep- 
ing the ground in folds such as surely no other mere gown made 
_ by mundane milliner had ever accomplished. Rich purple ame- 
thysts were on her neck and on her wrists, and gleamed on the 
comb which held the coils of her hair. Wax-lights in profusion 
_ shed their softened light upon her, upon the cream and rose tints 
of her brow and checks, upon the scarlet of her lips, upon the 
‘ marvelous darkness of her eyes; and the capricious blaze from 
_ the burning logs shot quivering streaks of light among the folds 
of her dress, glancing over the jewels she wore, and playing redly 
on the hand which she held out, while yet some steps divided her 
- from Routh, gazing at her in absorbed, almost amazed admiration. 
_ “ How tired and pale you look!” she said, as he took the prof- 
fered hand, and she allowed him to hold it. The words were 
slowly spoken, in the tone of sclicitude for him which is one of 
‘ the most potent weapons in a beautiful woman’s armory. “Sit 
_ there,” she went on, drawing her hand gently from his hold and 
indicating a seat, while she settled herself into the recesses of a 
huge German sofa. ‘How could you iznagine I would go,to the 
Kursaal to-night? Just listen!” She held her hand up; a cloud 
of filmy lace fell back from the beautiful round white arm. ‘Then 
_ phe dropped the hand slowly, and waited for him to speak. He 
spoke with strange difficulty ; the spell of the power of her beauty 
was upon him. This was not what he had intended. He had 
raeant to conquer, not to be conquered—to sway not to be ruled. 
“J thought,” he said, in a low tone, ‘you would have come, 
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| because—I—I did not know you would allow me the happiness of 
coming here.” 

‘Did you not? I think you don’t understand me yet. I wished 
to see you, you know, and I did not wish to go out this evening. 
It is quite simple, is it not?” 

‘‘Tt is indeed, for such a woman as you.” 

She laughed, ‘Is not that rather an awkward speech—rather 
an equivocal compliment? How posed you look!” She laughed 
again. Routhefelt unspeakably embarrassed ; he had a sense of 
being at a disadvantage, which was unpleasant. She saw it, and 
said : 

‘“What a temper you have! You’d be rather hard to please, I 
fancy, if one were in any sense bound to try.” 

«Don’t jest with me,” said Routh, suddenly and sternly, and he 
rolled his chair deliberately near her as he spoke. ‘‘You did 
not allow me, you did not invite me to come here to-night ; you 
did not do this, which seems so ‘simple’ to you because you 
are aS much braver than every other woman as you are more 
beautiful”—he looked into her dark eyes, and their lids did not 
droop—‘‘ only to jest with me, only to trifle with me, as you 
trifle with others. You are a wonderfully puzzling woman to 
me, I acknowledge ; no woman ever so puzzled me before. Each 
time I see you there is something different, something new in your 
manner, and each time it isas though Ihad to begin all over again, 
as if I had not told you that I love you, as if you had not listened 
and confessed that you know it. Why have you sent forme? You 
dismissed me yesterday with something which you tried to make 
look and sound like anger—ineffectually, for you were not angry. 
And I was prepared for the same line of tactics to-day. Well, you ° 
send forme. Iam here. You come to me a thousand times more 
beautiful ”—he dropped his voice to a whisper, and she grew pale 
under the fixed fire of his eyes—‘‘ infinitely more beautiful than I 
have ever seen you; and in your eyes, and in your smile there is 
what I have never seen in them ; and yet you meet me with mere 
jesting words. Now, this you do not mean. What is it that you 
do?” 

He rose and leaned against the mantle-piece, looking down upon 
her bent head, with the light shining on the jewels in her hair. 
She did not speak. 

‘¢ What is it that you do mean?” he repeated. She had laid one 
arm along the cushioned side of the sofa, the side near him. He 
clasped it above the wrist, impressively, not caressingly, and at 
the touch the words he had spoken to her before, ‘‘ Would you 
not be afraid of a man who loved you with all the passion of his 
heart ?” recurred to her, and she felt that so this man loved her, 
and that she was afraid of him. 

“‘T dare say many others have loved you, and told you so,” he 
continued, ‘‘and I don’t ask you how you received their profes- 
sions. I know the world too well, and what it brings to men and 
women, for any such folly. That is of the past. The present is 
ours. I ask you why you have brought me here? A woman who 
resents such words as those I have spoken to you before now does 
not give a-man the chance of repeating them. You have not sent 
for me to tell me that you are ins=lted and outraged, to taik the 
cant of a hypocritical society tome. I should not love you, beau- 
tiful as you are, if you were such a fool.” He saw that his audac- 
ity was not. without its charm for her; her head was raised now, 
and her dark eyes, looking up, met his looking down, as she lis- 
tened with parted lips and deep-drawn breath. 

‘Be sure of this,” he said, ‘‘no man has ever loved you as I 
love you, or been willing to stake so much upon your love.” The 
sinister truth which lurked in these words, lent the sinister ex- 
pression to his face for a moment which she had sometimes seen 
in it. ‘‘ How much I stake upon it you will never know. So be 
it. Iam ready, lam willing. You see Iam giving youtime. I 
am not hurrying you into rash speech. I dare say you were not at 
all prepared for this when you and I met, and you took the ini- 
tiative in what you intended to be an ordinary watering-place flir- 
tation—while you were waiting for Arthur Felton, perhaps?” he 
said, savagely, for, as he went on, the savage nature of the man 
was rising within him, and for ail that his grasp was on her soft 
white arm, and his gaze was searching the depths of her dark eyes, 
he was speaking rather to himself than to her; rather to the 
unchained devil within than to the beauti‘ul fatality before him, 

“It is possible you had some such notion,” he said. ‘I 
don’t ask you to acknowledge it, for if so, you have abandoned 
it.” He stooped lower, his eyes looked closer into hers. She 
shrank back, and covered her face with her disengaged hand. 
‘* Yes,” he went on, in a gentler tone, ‘‘ 1 know you soon discover- 
ed that I am not made for make-believes ; and now—now that you 
have sent for me, and Jam here, what is it that you mean? You 
can not make me the pastime of an hour; you can not shake off 
the hold which such love as mine lays upon your life—would still 
lay upon it were youa feebler woman than you are. Whai then? 
Are you going to take the wine of life, or are you going to content 
yourself with the vapid draughts you have hitherto drank? You 
must tell me, and tell me to-night, what itis you mean ; for a crisis 
in my life has come, and | must know, without paltering or delay, 
how it is to be dealt with.” 

He lifted his hand from her arm, and, standing directly before 
her, bade her look up and speak to him. She did not move. Then 
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he sat down on a velvet foot-stool before her sofa, and drew her 
hands away from before her face. There were signs of agitation 
on it, and he read them, not quite correctly perhaps, but to his own 
satisfaction. ’ 

‘* Listen to ine,” he said, in the gentlest tones within the com- 
pass of his voice. ‘I have a right—have I not ?—to ask you, to 
know what is your meaning toward me? What did you bring me 
here for? Remember the words I have spoken to you not once 
only, or twice ; remember the story I told you on the balcony yon- 
der ; remember the tone you have occasionally adopted in all your 
levity, and then do not attempt to deny my right to speak as I am 
speaking, and to demand your answer.” 

‘« You—you found me alone here—in my own house—and—” 

“Absurd!” he cried. ‘‘ You are talking nonsense, and you 
know it. Did you not intend me to understand that I should find 
you alone? Did your note, your summons (I tore it up, but you 
remember the words as well as I do), mean any thing else? Do 
you not know this is all folly? There is no need to play with me. 
I am a sure prize, or victim, which you please; you know that 
well enough, and I must know which you do please, for this is, 
as I said before, acrisis for me. Which is it?” he said, and he 
held her hands more tightly, and looked at her with a pale face. 
““Which is it? Mere coquetry—a dangerous game with a man 
like me, I warn you—a game you won’t find it possible to play ; or 
—or the deep, deep love of a lifetime—the devotion which will 
never swerve or falter—-the passion which wiil blot out from your 
knowledge or your fears every thing beyond itself?” 

Weak, imaginative, without principle, easily ruled by strength, 
though a despot to weakness, the woman he addressed listened to 
him like one ina dream. Not until afterward did a sense of being 
tricked and trapped come to her. Had her demeanor toward Routh 
really implied all this? Had she yielded to the rapacity for ad- 
miration, to the thirst for conquest, which had always dominated 
in her nature, once tvo often, and far too completely? This was 
precisely what she had done, and she had fallen into the hands of 
a stronger than herself. Ina blind, vague, groping kind of way 
she felt this, and felt that she could not help or deliver herself, 
and felt it with something like fear, even while her imagination 
and her vanity were intoxicated by the mingling of defiance and 
pleading in his words, in his tones, and in his looks. 

‘*You and I,” he went on, ‘‘ would say to others, would say 
to each other in some of our moods, or would have said when first 
we met, that no such thing as this all-sufficing love exists, but 
each of us knows well that it does, and may, and shall be ours ! 
This is what Jmean. Again I ask you what is your meaning in 
all this?” 

**T don’t know,” she replied, releasing her hands, and rising. 
He allowed her to pass him and to walk to the fire-place. She stood 
there, her radiant figure glittering in the lustre of the fire and the 
wax-lights. She stood there, her head bent, her hands before her, 
the fingers interlaced. “After a minute Routh followed her, and 
stood before her. 

“Then you will not answer me—you will not tell me what your 
meaning was in sending for me to-night?” 'There was tenderness 
in his tone now, and the slight inflection of a sense of injury which 
rarely fails with a woman. 

“Yes,” she said, looking up full at him. ‘I will tell you. ' I 
wanted to let you know that I think of going away.” 

“Going away!” cried Routh, in unbounded amazement—“ go- 
ing away! What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say,” she cried, recovering herself, and resuming 
her usual tone and manner as soon as he released her from the 
spell of his earnestness and passion—‘‘I am going away. I don’t 
treat you quite so badly as you try to make out, you see, or I 
should not tell you about it, or consult you, or anything, but just 
go—go right away, you know, and make an end of it?” 

Routh’s stern face flushed, and then darkened with a look 
which Harriet had learned to know, but- which Mrs. P. Ireton 
Bembridge had never seen. She did not see it now and continued : 

“Tsent for you to tell you this. I don’t like the place ; I’m 
tired of it. It’s too small, and yet every one comes here, and I’m 
talked of. Ah, you sneer! Well, I know. Iremember all I 
have said about that ; but it is one thing to be talked of in London 
or Paris, and quite another to be the object of the daily curiosity 
and the malice—”’ 

*“ You mean the envy, don’t you?” said Routh. 

‘““No, I don’t, I mean the malice ; well, the envy, or the malice, 
or only the observation, if you like, of always the same people, 
‘whom I meet in always the same. places. That is a part of my 
reason, but only a part. I don’t like Mr. Felton, I don’t like Mr, 
Dallas ; less than any people in the world I choose to have them to 


spy and overlook me ; and—and—I don’t want to be here when 
that man comes.” 


Routh stood before her quite silent. 

‘““You know—you remember,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘ Arthur 
Felton. By-the-by, you need not make faces about my wearing 
his photograph any more, for I’ve lost it—lost it before I got home 
yesterday. In fact, I fancy he is in some trouble—perhaps in some 
disgrace—and I have no fancy for being here when he arrives, to 
have him quarrelling with me if I avoid him, and his father regard- 
ing me with horror if I don’t ; so—” and here she knelt on the white 
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rug and stretched out her hands to the fire, which shone reflected 
in her upraised eyes—‘‘ so Iam going to—”. She paused, tanta- 
lizing him. 

‘*'To—?” he repeated after her, almost in a whisper. 

‘To London,” she said; and laughed and looked at him and 
rose. ‘‘ Now sit down, and let us talk it over, and be reasonable.” 

Still quite silent, Routh obeyed her. His manner, his look was 
changed. He was thoughtful, but an air of relief had come upon 
him, as if unexpected help had reached him from an unforeseen 
quarter. 


There was no light in the window, as Routh passed it by, re- 
turning to his lodgings. But there was a lamp in the hall, at 
which he lighted a candle and went into the sitting-room.” 

Harriet was still sitting by the window ; she did not raise or 
turn her head, and Routh thought she was sleeping. He went up 
close to her, and then she languidly opened her eyes and rose. 

‘* Have you fallen asleep here in the dark, Harriet?” said Routh, 
‘‘and without a fire! How imprudent and unnecessary !” 

“Tam not cold,” she said; but she shivered slightly as she 
spoke, Routh took up a shawl which lay upon a chair and wrap- 
ped it round her. She looked at him quietly but sharply. 

‘Don’t be afraid; I am all right to-night, Harry,” he said, 
‘Pye won a lot of money at the tables, and I’ve been thinking 
over what we were saying this morning—’ He paused a moment 
and then went on with some constraint in his voice: “I think 
you are right so far, that the sooner we get away from this the 
better. I will consider the rest of the matter when we get to 
London.”’ : 

Harriet looked at him still, closely and sharply, but she said 
nothing. ; 

“You are too tired to talk about any thing to-night, Harry, I 
see,” said Routh, with good-humor which did not sit on him very 
naturally, ‘‘so we will not talk. But would it be possible for you 
to be ready to start in the morning ?” s , 

“Yes,” said Harriet, quietly, and without showing the least 
surprise by voice or countenance, ‘‘I will have every thing 
ready.” cara 
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Homburg von der Hihe was graced for only a few days longer 
by the beautiful American. Her pony-carriage and the gray po- 


nies, the French groom, the luxurious wrappings, the splendid 
vision of satin, and lace, and jewels, all disappeared, and the 
Schwarzchild mansion was for a while desolate, until again _ 
occupied by the 
counsel, ; 

It was understood that Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge had returned 
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to Paris. ‘‘ Every season is the right season for Paris with 
Americans,” said a contemptuous Briton, who: secretly held 
self aggrieved by the abrupt departure of the handsome w 
who had never appeared more than conscious of his: exis 
certainly not interested in the fact ; “‘it draws them likea 
stone.” A 

‘‘She has evidently heard nothing of Arthur,” said Mr. Felton: 
to his nephew, ‘‘or she would have sent us word.” He spoke 
timidly, and looked at George with anxious eyes. 
undisguisedly serious and troubled. | 4 

‘‘T wish your letters had arrived, uncle,” he replied. ‘I begin 
to fear we shall not see Arthur here ; and—and to be sorry that 
so much time has been lost.” aati 1: 

A week later George Dallas wrote to Harriet Routh from Pari 
as follows : * 

‘* Hore, Du Louvre, Paris, October—. 

‘My DEAR Mrs. Routo,—I am here with my uncle. My 
mother and Mr, Carruthers are traveling more slowly. Weare all 
to meet in London. Meantime a circumstance has occurred which 
may prove of great, and must be of some importance to Mr Felton 
and to myself. I am compelled to ask your assistance, which I 
know you will give me with all your accustomed readiness and 
kindness, / 

‘* Accompanied by my uncle, I went this morning to a jeweler’s 
shop in the Rue de la Paix to order the bracelet you know of to be. 
re-made for my mother. I had not previously undone the packet 
containing the gold band and the turquoises, which you sealed up 
and kept in your desk for me, since the day you gave it to me at 
Homburg. The things were wrapped up in letter-paper, you will 
remember, I opened the packet on the counter of the jeweler’s 
shop, shook the turquoises into a box he handed me for the pur- 
pose, and was holding up the gold band for him to examine, when 
my uncle, who was looking at the paper I had laid down, suddenly 
called to me, and pointing to some writing on it—mere memo- 
randa, apparently, of articles to be purchased (I inclose a correct 
copy)—exclaimed, ‘That is Arthur’s writing!’ I saw at once thet 
it was the case, and determined to apply to you in the first place 
for information on the matter. It is now clear that my cousin has 
passed under another name than his own, and that Routh, and per- 

There is a date, too, upon the paper—— 
You took the paper out of the lower divi- 
sion of your desk. You may be able to tell us all that we have so 
long been anxious to know, at once. Pray answer this without 
delay, I think it best not to write to Routh, because my uncle and 
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he are almost strangers, and also, dear Mrs. Routh, because it 
comes naturally to me to address myself to you. How strange 
that all this time you and Routh should have known Arthur, and 
I, living in intimacy with you both, should have been in a manner 
seeking him! You will, no doubt, be able to tell us every thing 
without an hour’s delay ; but, in any case, we shall be in London 
im a week, and shall have Arthur’s portrait to show you. lam 
sure this letter is very ill expressed, but I am still bewildered at 
, the strangeness of the occurrence, Write at once. My room is 
No. 80. 
** Always yours affectionately, 
*“GrORGE DALLAs.” 


““P. 8. The jeweler of the Rue de la Paix is a jewel among his 
tribe. He undertakes to replace the diamonds, and, as far as I can 
judge—to be sure it’s only a little way—with stones just as fine as 
those I sold at A for a third less than the money his Hebrew 
Dutch confrére gave me. [had a mind to tell him the value of 
the original diamonds, but I didn’t—the honestest* of jewelers is 
only human, and it might tempt him to raise the price and not the 
value, But I think he recognized a master-mind in my uncle.” 
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CHAPTER IX, 
MOVING ON. 


6 > aS 
__ Unconsctovs of the inquietude of her brother and of her son, 
_ happy in a reunion which she had never ventured to hope for, still 
_ sufficiently weakened by hev illness to be preserved from any mental 
investigation of ‘‘ how things had come about,” Mrs, Carruthers was 
rapidly getting well. The indelible alteration which her beauty 
had sustained—for it was beauty still—the beauty of a decade 
_ later than when George had seen his mother through the ball-reom 
window at Poynings—had touched her morally as well as physi- 
cally ; and a great calm had come upon her with the silver streaks 
in her rich dark hair, and the fading of the color in her cheek. 
_ The relation between George’s mother and her husband had un- 
dergone an entire change. Mr. Carruthers had been excessively 
alarmed when‘he first realized the nature of his wife’s illness. He 
d never come in contact with any thing of the kind, and novelty 
of any description had a tendency to alarm and disconcert Mr. Car- 
_ ruthers of Poynings. But he was not in the least likely to leave 
any manifest duty undone, and he had devoted himself, with all 
the intelligence he possessed (which was not much), and all,the 
heart (which was a great deal more than he or any body else sus- 
pected), to the care, attention, and ‘“‘humoring” which the patient 
- reguired. From the first, Mrs. Carruthers bad been able to recog- 
ie nize this without trying to account for it, and she unconsciously 
adopted the best pessible method of dealing with a disposition like 
+ that of her husband. She eviziced the most absolute dependence 
on him, and almost fretful eagerness for his presence, an entire 
putoreetfalioss of the former supposed immutable law which had 
_ decreed that the convenience and the pleasure of Mr. Carruthers of 
_ Poynings were to take precedence, as a matter of course, of all 
bs other sublunary things. It had never occurred to his loving and 
. dutiful wife that any alteration in this principle of life at Poynings 
could possibly be effected, and thus the more superficial faults of 
the character of a genuinely worthy man had been strengthened 
yy the irresponsibility of his position until they bade fair to over- 
power its genuine worth. But all this has changed now, changed 
ina fashion against which there was no appeal. Mr. Carruthers was 
no longer the first. His hours, his habits, his occupations, had to 
_ give way to the exigencies of a misfortune which struck him on 
_ the most sensitive point, and which invested him with a responsi- 
4 bility not to be trifled with or shared. It was characteristic of 
him that he became excessively proud of his care of his wife. 
The pomposity and importance with which he had been wont to 
_ “transact his public business” was now transferred to his super- 
jntendence of his patient; and the surveillance and fussiness 
which had made life rather a burdensome possession to the house- 
hold and retainers of Poynings impressed themselves upon the 
hysicians and attendants promoted to the honor of serving Mrs. 
a Carruthers. As they were, in the nature of things, only tem- 
porary inflictions, and were, besides, accompanied by remarkably 
Tiberal remuneration, the sufferers supported them uncomplain- 
ly. 
Do an also characteristic of Mr. Carruthers that, having made 
up his mind to receive George Dallas well, he had received him 
yery well, and speedily became convinced that the young man’s 
_ reformation was genuine, and would be lasting. Also, he had not 
the least suspicion how largely he was influenced in this direction 
by Mark Felton’s estimate of the young man—an estimate not due 
to ignorance either, for George had hidden nothing in his past 
career from his uncle except his acquaintance with Clare Car- 
ruthers, and the strange coincidence which connected him with 
the mysterious murder of the 17th April. Mr. Carruthers, like all 
men who are both weak and obstinate, was largely influenced by 
the 
too plainly suggested to him, but that he was currently supposed 



































inions of others, provided they were not forced upon him or 
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to partake or even to originate them, He had not said much to 
his wife about her son ; he had not referred to the past at all. 

It was in his honorable,:if narrow, nature to tell her frankly 
that he had recognized his error, that he knew now that all his 
generosity, all the other gifts he had given her, had not availed, 
and could not have availed, while George’s society had been de- 
nied ; but the consigne was, ‘‘Mrs. Carruthers must not be agi- 
tated,” and the great rule of Mr. Carruthers’s life at present was, 
that the consigne was not to be violated. Hence nothing had been 
said upon the subject, and after the subsidence of her first agita- 


| tion Mrs. Carruthers had appeared to take George’s presence ver 
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quietly, as she took all other things. 

The alteration which had taken place in his wife had tended to 
allay that unacknowledged ill which had troubled Mr. Carruthers’s 
peace and exacerbated his temper. The old feeling of jealousy 
died completely out. The pale, delicate, fragile woman, whose 
mind held by the past now with so very faint a grasp, whose 
peaceful thoughts were of the present, whose quiet hopes were of 
the future, had nothing in common with the beautiful young girl 
whom another than he had wooed and won. As she was now, as 
alone she wished to be, he was first and chief in her life, and there 
was not a little exaction or temporary fretfulness, a single little 
symptom of illness and dependence, which had not in it infinitely 
more reassuring evidence for Mr. Carruthers than all the obsery- 
ance of his wishes and submission to his domestic laws which had 
formerly made it plainer to Mr. Carruthers of Poynings that his 
wife feared than that she loved him. 

And, if it be accounted strange and bordering on the Iudicrous 
that, at Mr. Carruthers’s respectable age, he should still have been 
subject to the feelings tauntingly mentioned as the ‘‘ vagaries” of 
love, it must be remembered that George’s mother was the only 
woman he had ever cared for, and that he had only of late achieved 
the ioftier ideals of love. It was of recent date that he learned to 
hold his wife more dear and precious than Mr. Carruthers of 
Poynings. 

He was not in the least jealous of George. He liked him. He 
was clever, Mr. Carruthers knew; and he rather disapproved of 
clever peojle in the abstract. .He had heard, and had no reason 
to doubt—certainly none afforded by his step-son’s previous career 
—that literary people were a bad lot. He supposed, innocent Mr. 
Carruthers, that, to be literary, people must be clever. The in- 
ference was indisputable. But George did not bore him with his 
cleverness. He never talked about the Piccadilly or the Mereury, 
reserving his confidences on these points for his mother and his 
uncle. The family party paired off a good deal. Mr. Carruthers 
and his wife, Mark Felton and his nephew. And then Mr. Car- 
ruthers had an opportunity of becoming convinced that the doubts 
he had allowed to trouble him had all been groundless, and to 
learn by experience that, happy in her son’s society, truly grateful 
to him for the kindness with which he watched George, she was 
happier still in his company. 

To a person of quicker perception than Mr. Carruthers, the fact 
that the invalid never spoke of her faithful old servant would 
have had much significance. It would have implied that she had 
more entirely lost her memory than other features and circum- 
stances of her condition indicated, or that she had regained suf- 
ficient mental firmness and self-control to avoid any thing leading 
directly or indirectly to the origin and source of a state of mental 
weakness of which she was distressingly conscious. But Mr. Car- 
ruthers lacked quickness and experience, and he did not notice 
this. He had pondered, in his stately way, over Dr. Merle’s words, 
and he had become convinced that he must have been right. There 
had been a “‘ shock.” But of what nature? How, when, had it 
occurred? Clearly these questions could not now, probably could 
not ever be, referred to Mrs. Carruthers. Who could tell him? 
Clare? Had'any thing occurred while he had been absent during 
the days immediately preceding his wife’s illness? He set him- 
self now seriously to the task of recalling the circumstances of his 
return, 

He had been met by Clare, who told him Mrs. Carruthers was 
not quite well. He had gone with her to his wife’s room. She 
was lying in her bed. He remembered that she looked pale and 
ill. She was in her dressing-gown, but otherwise dressed. Then 
she had not been so ill that morning as to have been unable to 
leave her bed. If any thing had occurred it must have taken 
place after she had risen as usual, Besides, she had not been 
seriously ill until a day or two later—stay, until how many 
days? It was on the morning after Mr, Dalrymple’s visit that 
he had been summoned to his wife’s room ; he and Clare were 
at breakfast together. Yes, to be sure, he remembered it all 
distinctly. Was the ‘‘shock” to be referred to that morn- 
ing, then? had it only come in aid of previously threatening indis- 
position? He would question Clare on his return, and find out 
what she knew, or if she knew any thing. In the meantime he 
would not mention the matter at all, not even to his wife’s brother 
or herson. Clare might help him to find it out, and then, if the 
evil was one within his power to remedy, it should be remedied ; 
but.in the mean time it should not be made the subject of discussion 
or speculation, Her brother could not possibly throw any light on 
the cause of his wife’s trouble; he was on the other side of the 
Atlantic when the blow, let it have come from whatever unknown 
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quarter, had struck her. Her son! Where had he been? And 
asking himself this question Mr. Carruthers began to feel rather 
uncomfortably hot about the ears, and went creaking up the stairs 
to his wife’s sitting-room, in order to divert his thoughts as soon 
as possible. He saw things by a clearer light now, and the recol- 
lection of his former conduct to George troubled him, 

He found hig step-son and Mark Felton in Mrs. Carruthers’s 
room. The day was chilly and gloomy, and eminently suggestive 
of the advantages possessed by an English country mansion over 
the most commodious and expensive of foreign lodging-houses,. 
George had just placed a shawl round his mother’s shoulders, and 
was improving the fastenings of the windows, which were in their 
normal condition in foreign parts. 

«Mark has been talking about Poynings,” said Mrs, Carruthers, 
turning to her husband, with a smile, ‘“‘and says he never saw a 
place he admired more, though he had only a passing glimpse of it.” 

Mr. Carruthers was pleased, though of course it was only natural 
that Mr. Felton should never have seen any place more to be ad- 
mired by persons of well-regulated taste than Poynings. 

‘“©Of course,” he said, with modest admission, ‘‘if you come to 
talk about the Dukeries, and that kind of thing, there’s nothing to 
be said for Poynings. But it is a nice place, and I am very fond 
of it, and so is Laura” 

He was rather alarmed, when he had said this, to observe his 
wife’s eyes full of tears. Tears indicated recollection, and of a 
painful kind, he thought, being but little acquainted with the in- 
tricate symptoms of feminine human nature ; recollection must be 
avoided, or turned aside in a:pleasurable direction. 

Now George’s cleverness was a direction of the required kind, 
and Mr. Carruthers proceeded to remark that George must make 
drawings for his mother of all the favorite points of view at Poy- 
nings 

“‘There’s the terrace, George,” he said, ‘‘and the ‘ Tangle,’ 
where your mother loves to spend the summer afternoons, and 
there’s the beech-wood, from the hill behind the garden, and the 
long avenue. ‘There are several spots you will like, George, and— 
and,” said Mr, Carruthers, magnanimously, and blushing all over 
his not much withered face like a woman, ‘‘ I’m only sarry you are 
to make acquaintance with them so late in the day.” 

He put out his hand with true British awkwardness, as he spoke, 
and the young man took it respectfully, and with an atoning pang 
of shame and self-reproach. But for his mother’s presence, and 
the imperative necessity of self-restaint imposed by the considera- 
tion of her health and the danger of agitation to her, George 
would have inevitably have told his step-father the truth. He felt 
all the accumulated meanness of an implied falsehood most deeply 
and bitterly, and might have been capable of forgetting even his 
mother but for a timely warning conveyed to him by the com- 
pressed lips and frowning brows of his uncle. As for his mother, 
neither he no Mr. Felton could judge of the effect produced upon 
her by the words of her husband. She had turned away her head 
as he began to speak. « 

“I was just going to tell Laura what I thought of doing, if you 
and she approve,” Mr. Felton hastened to say. ‘‘ You see I am 
getting more and more anxious about Arthur, and [ don’t think he 
will turn up here. I thought if George and I were to go on to 
Paris and make some inquiries there—l know pretty well where 
he went to there, and what he did—we need not make more than a 
few day’s delay, and then go on to London, and join you and Laura 
there, What do you say?” 

‘I think it would do nicely,” said Mr. Carruthers. ‘‘ You and 
George would hardly like our rate of traveling under any circum- 
stances. We shall stay some time in town,” he continued, ‘ for 
additional medical advice ; and then, I hope, we shall all go down 
to Poynings together.” 

“J have secured rooms for George and myself in Piccadilly,” 
said Mark Felton, in a skillfully off-hand manner. ‘‘It would 
never do for two jolly young bachelors like him and me to invade 
Sir Thomas Boldero’s house. Even,” and here Mr. Felton’s coun- 
tenance clouded over, and he continued, absently—‘‘even if Ar- 
thur did not join us; but I hope he will—I hope he will.” 

Mr. Carruthers was singularly unfortunate in any attempt to 
combine politeness with insincerity. He had a distinct conviction 
that his wife’s nephew was a “ good-for-nothing,” of a different 
and more despicable order of good-for-nothingness to that which 
he had imputed to his step-son in his worst days ; and though he 
would have been unfeignedly pleased had Mr. Felton’s inquietude 
been set at rest by the receipt of aletter from his son, he was 
candidly of opinion that the longer that young gentleman abstained 
from joining the family party, the more peaceful and happy that 
family party would continue to be. 

However, he endeavored to rise to the occasion, and said he 
hoped ‘Mr, Arthur” would accompany his father to Poynings, 
with not so very bad a grace considering, 

The diversion had enabled George to recover himself, and he 
now drew a chair over beside his mother’s, and began to discuss 
the times and distances of their respective journeys, and other 
cognate topics of conversation, Mr. Carruthers liked every thing 
in the planning and settling line, and it was quite a spectacle to 
behold him over the pages of Bradshaw, emphasizing his helpless- 
ness with gold spectacles, 
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“I suppose ten days will see us all in London,” he gaid to Mr. 
Felton, ‘‘if you leave with George to-morrow, and we leave on 
Monday. I have written to my niece. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Boldero never come to town at this season, so I have asked Clare 
to come up and see that the house is all comfortable for Laura. 
Clare can stay at her cousin’s till we arrive.” 

‘*Her cousin’s?” asked Mark Felton ; and George blessed him 
for the question, for he did not know who was meant, and had 
never yet brought himself to make an inquiry in which Clare Car- 
ruthers was concerned, even by implication. 

‘‘Mrs. Stanhope, Sir Thomas’s daughter,” said Mr, Carruthers ; 
‘‘she was married just after we left Poynings.” 

“The young lady of whom Capt. Marsh made such appropriate 
mention,” thought George. 

‘*T have no town-house,” continued Mr. Carruthers, with more 
of the old pompous manner than Mr. Felton had yet remarked in 
him. ‘‘ Laura prefers Poynings, so do I; and as my niece came 
down only this spring, and has been detained in the country by 
several causes we have not thought it necessary to have one.” 

“‘T should think you would find a town-house a decided nui- 
sance,” said Mr. Felton, frankly; ‘‘ and if Miss Carruthers has Sir 
Thomas Boldero’s and Mrs. Stanhope’s to go to, I don’t see that she 
wants any thing more.” 

“You forget,” said Mr, Carruthers, in a quiet tone, which, 
nevertheless conveyed to Mr, Felton’s quick apprehension that he 
had made a grave mistake, and implied to perfection the loftiness 
of rebuke--‘‘you forget that Miss Carruthers is the heiress of 
Poynings |” 

‘‘ Ah, to be sure, so I do,” said Mark Felton, heartily, ‘‘ and I 
beg her pardon and yours ; but at least I shall never forget that 
she is the most charming girl I ever saw in my life.” And then, 
as if a secret inspiration led to put the question which George 
longed to hear, and dared not ask, he said : 

‘* When is Miss Carruthers to arrive in London?” ' 
‘‘Only three or four days before we shall get there, Ifancy. M 
love,” turning abruptly to Mrs, Carruthers, as a happy idea struck _ 
him by which her additional comfort, might be secured, ‘‘ what. 
would you think of my desiring Clare to bring Brookes up 
with her? Should you like to have her with you when you are 
in town?” 

Mrs. Carruthers turned a face full of distress upon her husband 
in reply to his kind question. It was deeply flushed for a moment, 
then it grew deadly pale; her eyes rolled toward George with an 
expression of doubt, of searching, of misty anguish, which filled 
him with alarm, and she put out her hands with a gesture of 
avoidance. , 

‘‘Oh, no, no,” she said, ‘‘I can not see her yet--I am not able— 
I don’t know, there’s something, there’s something.” t i 

It might have struck Mr. Carruthers and Mark Felton, too, had 
they not been too much alarmed to think of’ any thing but Mrs.» 
Carruthers’s emotion, that when they both appxoached her eageny 
George did not attempt to do so. «He rose, indeed, but it was to — 
push back his chair and get out of their way. Mr. Garasheeaia 
asked her tenderly what was the matter, but she replied only Dey 
laying her head upon his breast in a passion of. tears. . 

In the evening, when Dr. Merle had seen Mrs. Carruthers, had 
said a great deal about absolute quiet but had not interdicted the 
purposed return to England, when it had been decided that there 
was to be no leave-taking between her and her brother and son, 
who were to commence their journey on the morrow, Mr. Car- _ 
ruthers, sitting by his wife’s bed, where she then lay quietly — 
asleep, arrived at the conclusion that the old nurse was connected 
with the “‘ shock.” The idea gave him acute pain. It must have 
been, then, something which had some reference to his wife’s past- 
life—something in which he and the present had no share. Very 
old, and worn, and troubled Mr, Carruthers looked as the darkness 
came on and filled the room, and once more the night-wind arose, — 
and whistled and shrieked over Taunus. He began to wish 
ardently, earnestly, to get home. Jt was very strange to look at 
his wife, always before his eyes, and know she had a terrible secret 
grief, which had thus powerfully affected her, and not to dare to 
question her about it. This fresh confirmation of the fact, this 
new manifestation of her sufferings, after so peaceful an interval, 
had in it something awful to the mind of Mr, Carruthers. 

The brother and the son, in their, different ways, were equally 
disturbed by the occurrence—Mark Felton in his ignorance and 
conjecture, George in the painful fullness of his knowledge and 
his self-reproach. 

And as Mark Felton’s look had alone arrested George’s impulsive 
desire to reveal his knowledge of Poynings to Mr, Carruthers, so 
the remembrance of all Routh and Harriet had said to him of the 
difficulty, the embarrassment, the probable danger of an acknowl- 
edgment alone arrested his desire to inform his uncle of the dread- 
ful error which had caused his mother’s illness, 

Mark Felton and George Dallas left Homburg for Paris on the 
following day, They had separated for the night earlier than 
usual, and George had employed himself for some hours in writing 
a long and confidential letter to his friend Cunningham, It was 
addressed to that gentleman at the Mereury office, and it contained 
full details of every particular which he had been able to learn 
connected with his missing cousin. 'The purpose of the letter was 
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an urgent request that Cunningham would at once communicate 
with the police on this matter, and it concluded with these words : 

4 I can not conquer my apprehensions, and I will not yet com! 
mrunicate them to my uncle. But, mark this, I am convinced 
we shall learn nothing good at Paris; and we have done very 
wrong In not putting the police to work long ago. Don’t laugh at 
me, and call me a novelist in action. _ I never felt so sure of any 
thing I had not seen as I am of Arthur Felton’s having come to 
serious grief.” 


-—_+—__—_ 


CHAPTER X. 


PAUL WARD, 


THE autumn tints were rich and beautiful upon the Kent woods, 
and nowhere more rich or more beautiful than in Sir Thomas Bol- 
ero’s domain. The soft grass beneath the noble beeches was 
strewn with the russet leaves a little earlier than usual that year, 
and somewhat more plentiful, for the storm had shaken them 
down in its onward rush, and had even rent away a branch here 
and there from some of the less sturdy trees. And then the fores- 
ter made his inspection, and the fallen branches were removed, 
and duly cut and housed for winter fire-wood, and it chanced that 
the hitherto forgotten log on which George Dallas had sat one 
spring morning was carried away with them. 

Clare Carruthers missed it from its accustomed place as she rode 
down the glade which she still loved, though it had a painful asso- 
ciation for her now. lHvery day her eyes had rested on the rugged 
log, and every day she had turned them away with asigh. To-day 
it was there no longer, and its absence wasa relief. She reined 

“Sir Lancelot up for a moment, and looked at the vacant space. 
eé earth lay bare and brown where the log had been; there was 
no grass there. 

_ “It won’t be hidden until the spring,” she thought impatiently. 






_ “T wish—I wish I could forget the place in which I saw him first ! 


_ I wish I could forget that I had ever seen him !” 

_ Then she turned her head away with an effort and a sigh, and 

_ rode on. ‘ 

Clare was going over from the Sycamores to Poynings. She had 

occasion to see the house-keeper, and she had started early, and, 

as usual, unattended, save by Cesar, 

- ‘The months which had elapsed since her inauspicious meeting 
among the beeches with Paul Ward had had much inquietude and 
mysterious trouble in them for the girl whose graces they had but 
ripened and perfected, on whose fair face they had impressed a 
somewhat premature but very beautiful thoughtfulness. Clare 
could not help dwelling perpetually on the only mystery which 
had ever come into her tranquil conventional life, and the more she 
shrank from the contemplation the more it pressed itself upon her. 
Sometimes, for days and weeks together, the remembrance of it 

_ would be vague and formless, then it would take shape again and 
substance, and thrill her with fresh horror, distract her with new 

perplexity. Sometimes she would address herself with all the 

_ force of her intelligence to this mysterious remembrance, she would 

? arrange the circumstances in order and question them, and then she 

-« would turn away from the investigation cold and trembling, with 

all the terrible conviction of the first moment of revelation forcibly 
restored. — 

The dreadful truth haunted her. When Sir Thomas Boldero 
asked her ladyship if there was any news in the 7imes each morn- 
ing (for the Sycamores was governed by other laws than those 
which ruled Poynings, and Lady Boldero, who was interested in 
politics after her preserves and her linen-presses, always read the 
papers first), Clare had listened with horrid sickening fear for 
many and manyaday. But suspense of this sort cannot last in its 
first vitality, and it had lessened, but it was not wholly dead even 

et. One subject of speculation frequently occupied her. Had he 
seen the warning she had ventured to send him? No, she would 
sometimes say to herself, decisively, no, he had not seen it, His 
_gafety must have. been otherwise secured ; if. he had seen it, he 
~ would know that the terrible truth was known to her, and he would 
~ never have dared to recall himself to her memory. For he did so 
_yecall himself, and this was the most terrible part of it all for Clare. 
On the first day of each month she received the current number of 
the Piccadilly, and there was always written on the fly-leaf, ‘‘ From 
Paul Ward.” No, her attempt had failed; such madness, such 
audacity, could not otherwise be accounted for. For some time 
Clare had not looked at the books which reached her with this ter- 
ribly significant imprint. She had not destroyed them, but she 
had put them away out of her sight. But one day after her cousin’s 
marriage, and when her thoughts, forcibly distracted for some 
time by the preparations, the hospitalities, and the rejoicings at- 
tendant on that event, had flown back to the subject which had 
such tormenting attractions for her, a sudden impulse of utter in- 
credulity seized her. Nothing was changed in the facts, nothing 
in the circumstances ; but Clare laid aside reason under the sud- 
denly exerted power of feeling, and refused to believe that Paul 
Ward had murdered the unknown man in whose company he had 
been. and who undoubtedly had been murdered, 
“I won't believe it! 1 don’t believe it!” 
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A generous, reckless impulse of youth, partly against the ter- 
rible knowledge of evil, partly against her own suffering, which 
wearied and oppressed her spirit, distant, vague, even chimerical, 
as she told herself it was, animated her resolution. She rose, and 
stretched her arms out, and shook her golden head, as though she 
discarded a baleful vision by a strong act of her will. 

‘‘T shall never see him again,” she thought, ‘‘I shall never 
know his fate, unless, indeed, he becomes famous, and the voice of 
his renown reaches me, I shall never know the truth of this 
dreadful story, but, strong as the evidence is, I never will believe 
it more. Never! never!” 

Clare Carruthers was too young, too little accustomed to the 
sad science of self-examination, too candidly persuadable by the 
natural abhorrence of youth for grief, to ask herself how much 
of this resolution came from the gradual influence of time—how 
much from the longing she felt to escape from the constant press- 
ure of the first misery she had ever known. The impulse, the 
resolution had come to her with her first waking thoughts one 
glorious morning in the early autumn—the morning which had 
seen George Dallas and his uncle arrive at Homburg, and had 
witnessed Mr. Carruthers’s reception of his step-son This reso- 
lution she had never abandoned. ‘That day she had taken the 
books out of their hiding-place, and had set herself to read the 
serial story which she knew was written by him. Something of 
his mind, something of his disposition, would thus reveal itself to 
her. It was strange that he remembered to send her the books 
so punctually, but that might mean nothing ; they might be sent 
by the publisher, by his order. He might have forgotten her 
existence by this time. Clare Carruthers was sensible, and not 
vain, and she saw nothing more than a simple politeness in the 
circumstance. So she read the serial novel, and thought over it; 
but it revealed nothing to her. There was one description, indeed, 
which reminded her vaguely of Mrs. Carruthers, as she had been 
before her illness, as Clare remembered her, when she had first 
seen her, years ago. Clare liked the story. She was not enthusi- 
astically delighted with it. A change which her newly-formed 
resolution to believe him innocent, to chase from her all that had 
tormented her, could never undo had passed upon Clare since her 
girlish imagination had been ready to exalt Paul Ward, ‘‘the 
author,” Paul Ward, ‘‘the artist,” as shevhad called him, with 
all the reverence her innocent heart accorded to such designations, 
into a hero; she had less impulse in her now ; she had suffered, in 
her silent, unsuspected way, and. suffering is a sovereign remedy 
for all enthusiasm except that of religion. But she discerned in 
the story something which made her reason second her resolution. 
And from that day Clare grieved no more. She waited, she did 
not know for what; she hoped, she did not know why ; she wa 
pensive, but not unhappy. She was very young, very innocent, 
very trustful ; and the story of the murder was six months old. 
So was that of the meeting, and that of the myrile-sprig ; and 
all three were growing vague. 

The young girl’s thoughts were very busy as she rode from the 
Sycamores to Poynings, but not exclusively with Paul Ward. 

Her life presented itself in a more serious aspect to her then 
than it had ever before worn. All things seemed changed. Her 
uncle’s letters to her had, undergone a strange alteration. He 
wrote now to her as to one whom he trusted, to whom he looked 
for aid, on whom he purposed to impose a responsible duty. The 
pompousness of Mr. Carruthers’s nature was absolutely insepar- 
able from his style of writing as from his manner of speech, but 
the matter of his letters atoned for their faults of manner, He 
wrote with such anxious affection of his wife, he wrote with such 
kindly interest of Mr. Dallas, the hitherto proscribed step-son, 
whose name Clare had never heard pronounced by his lips or in 
his presence. Above all, he seemed to expect so much from Clare. 
Evidently her life was not to be empty of interest for the future 
if responsibility could fill it, for Clare was to be intrusted with all 
the necessary arrangements for Mrs. Carruthers’s comfort, and 
Mrs. Carruthers was very anxious to get back to England, to Poy- 
nings, and to Clare! The girl learned this with inexpressible 
pladness, but some surprise. She was wholly unaware of the 
feelings with which Mrs. Carruthers had regarded her—feelings 
she had hidden, from motives of prudence founded on her thor- 
ough comprehension of the besetting weakness of her husband’s 
character 

Clare had not the word of the enigma, and it puzzled her. But 
it delighted her also. Instinctively she felt there was something 
of Mark Felton’s doing in this. He had impressed her as favor- 
ably as she had impressed him. She had recognized his possession 
of the two great qualities, feeling and intelligence, and her own 
kindred endowments had answered to them at once. 

Was she going to be happy and useful? Was she going to be 
something more than the rich Miss Carruthers, the heiress of Poy- 
nings, who had every luxury life could supply except that of feel- 
ing herself of active individual importance to any living creature ? 
Was Poynings going to be as pleasant as the Sycamores, and for 
a more worthy reason’? Clare felt in her honest young heart that 
the superiority of the Sycamores consisted principally in the fact 
that the uncle who inhabited that abode was never in her way, 
whereas the uncle who ruled at Poynings was generally otherwise, 
and unpleasant. It was very ungrateful of her to feel this, but 
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she did feel it. 


eager, if unskilled, care? It must be so, Clare thought, now Mrs. 


Carruthers had her son with her, and she no longer felt that there 
was injustice done to her, for which Clare was made the reason or 


the pretext. She would tell Mrs. Carruthers some day when she 
was quite well, when there should be no longer any danger of do- 
ing her harm by the revelation, about the mystery which had 
caused her so much suffering, and then, when there should be 
perfect confidence between them, she would tell her how she had 
discovered that she, too, was acquainted with Paul Ward. 

Clare had never speculated seriously upon the cause of Mzxs. 
Carruthers’s illness. Her first conviction had been that i had 
originated in some trouble about: her son, This was a Sacred 
sorrow, sacred from Clare’s curiosity, even in her thoughts. |An 
now it was at an end, probably thanks to Mark Felton ; but, ata 
events, it was quite over. In the time to come, that future whic 
Clare’s fancy was painting so brightly, as her horse carried he 
swiftly over the familiar road, Mrs. Carruthers might even lov 
her well enough to tell her the story of the past and what that ter- 
rible grief had been. 


“‘T am to take Thomas-up to town with me, Mrs. Brookes, and 
I only wish you were coming too,” said Clare to the housekeeper 
at Poynings, as a voncluding item of the budget of news she had 
to tell. Clare was in high spirits by this time. Mrs, Brookes was 
much more friendly than usual to the young lady, whom she too 
had always regarded with jealousy, and almost dislike, as the 
enemy of George. 

‘‘T am better here, Miss Carruthers,” said Mrs. Brookes. ‘‘I 
dare say there won’t be much delay in London—for Mrs. Carruthers 
and master, I mean, You'll stay a while with Mrs. Stanhope, 
belike?” 

“Oh dear, no—I certainly shall not,” replied Clare, with the 
prettiest air of importance. ‘‘I shall come down with my uncle 
and aunt. My uncle says we are to come as soon as, the doctors 
will let us go.” 

*‘ And Mr. Felton also, you say, Miss Carruthers?” 

“Yes, and Mr. Dallas. How delighted I am, Mrs. Brookes— 
how delighted you must be!” The girl’s face flushed deeply. She 
was all glowing with the generous ardor of her feelings. 

“‘T am sure it has been almost as hard for you as for his mother, 
I could not say any thing about it before, Nurse Ellen”—it was 
the first time Clare had ever called the old woman by this name— 
*“ because—because F# knew nothing—no one ever told me any 
thing, and I must have seemed to blame my uncle. But indeed it 
pained me very much, and now—now I am so happy !” 

Bright, swift tears sparkled in her golden-brown eyes. She 
dashed them away, and, taking the old woman’s hand in hers, she 
said, with girlish archness : 

‘You must not hate me any more, Nurse Ellen, for ‘ Master 
George’ and I are going to be very good friends.” 

“Hate you, my dear young lady!” said Mrs. Brookes, who was 
too old to blush externally, but who certainly felt like blushing. 
**How can you have such fancies? Who could hate you ?” 

‘“You—you dear, faithful old thing! But it’s all right now; 
and Nurse Ellen,” she said, seriously, ‘‘I am sure we owe all this 
happy change to Mr. Felton. The moment I saw that man I felt 
he had’ come to do good. By-the-by, my uncle tells me there is no 
news of Mr. Felton’s son yet. I suppose you never saw him, 
nurse ?” 

‘“‘La! bless you, no, my dear. I never saw his father till the 
day he came here. Mr, Arthur was born in America.” 

‘“‘Did he ever come to England before? Did Mrs. Carruthers 
ever see him ?” 

‘Never. He told his father he would see his aunt the first 
thing he did, and he never came anigh the place. I doubt he’s a 
black sheep, Miss Carruthers.” 

‘“T hope not, for his father’s sake, nurse.” 

And then Clare proceeded to make various arrangements with 
Mrs. Brookes, thinking the while: “Arthur Felton never was 
here. Mrs. Carruthers never saw him. For a moment I fancied 
he might have been Paul Ward.” 

“Tf wonder what I shall think of George Dallas?” thought 
Clare, as she rode away from Poynings in the afternoon, having 
given Thomas the necessary orders. ‘I wonder what he will think 
of me? Idare say he does not like the jdea of me much, Per- 
haps J should not like the idea of him if he were in my place and 
I in his; but, as it is, J decidedly do.” 


Attended by her maid and Thomas, Miss Carruthers went to 
London on the following day. Mrs. Stanhope met her at the rail- 
way station, and took her home with her, The footman was dis- 
patched to Sir Thomas Boldero’s house in Chesham Place. In the 
course of the evening he went to Mrs. Stanhope’s house, and asked 
to see Clare. His errand was to inform her that Mr. Felton and 
Mr, Dallas had arrived in London, and were particularly desirous 
of seeing Miss Carruthers. He (Thomas) had Mr, Felton’s orders 
to uscertain from Miss Carruthers whether she*would see them, on 
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Was all this going to be altered? Was she going 
to have the sort of feeling that might have been hers if she had 
not been the heiress of Poynings, but the real, own daughter of a 
kind lady avho needed and would accept all her girlish love and 
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the following day, at Chesham Palace, and if so, at what hour. 
He was to take her answer to Mr. Felton’s lodgings in Piccadill 

‘‘ When did the gentlemen arrive?” Miss Carruthers asked. 

Thomas could not say exactly, but he thought they had o 
just reached London, ‘They had over-coats on, and looked ‘ tray- 
elers-like.” ° 

Clare sent word to Mr. Felton that she would be at Chesham 
Place at noon on the next day, and would be very happy to see 
him. She did not mention Mr. Dallas, but it was by no means 
necessary she should do so. 

Punctually at twelve on the following day Mrs. Stanhope’s 
brougham deposited Clare Carruthers at Sir Thomas Boldero’s — 
house, It was in process of preparation for the expected guests, 
but had not quite thrown off the drowsy unoccupied look of a 
house whose owners are absent. 

Clare got out of the carriage, gave the coachman some direc- 
tions, stood at the door until he had driven off, and made a remark 
or two (ever reminiscent of Poynings punctiliousness) relative to 















.| the area-railings and door-steps to Thomas before she entered the 


house. He listened gravely, promised to attend to these matters, 
and then said : 

‘*Mr. Dallas has been here some time, ma’am.” 

‘‘Indeed !”’ said Clare, passing just inside the hall-door. 
Mr. Felton not here ?”’ 

“He will be here directly, ma’am. He came with Mr. Dallas, 
but went away again. 1 showed Mr. Dallas into the study, 
ma’am,” 

Clare felt rather embarrassed. She wished Mrs. Stanhope had 
been with her—she wished Mr, Felton had remained until she 
came, or had taken his nephew with him, It was so awkward to 
have to introduce herself to George Dallas, a stranger, and yet not 
exactly a stranger, She hesitated: her color rose. What should 
she do? What was not the easiest or pleasantest thing to do— 
for that would be to go to the drawing-room and remain there un- 
til Mr, Felton should come, leaving Mr. Dallas to a similar vigil 
in the study—but the kindest. Clearly, to give Mrs, Carruthers’s 
son the friendliest greeting in her power, to show him, in her 
little way, how pleased she was at the family reunion, how much 
she desired to be numbered among his friends. 2) Pee a 

The study windows faced the street ; he had probably seen th 
carriage and heard her voice. He might be even now hurt by h 

tarrying. roe yl 
| Clare delayed nolonger. She crossed the hall, opened the d 
of Sir Thomas Boldero’s study, saw a man’s figure close to on 
| the windows, shut the door, took two or three steps, and sai 
the sweet, gentle tone which was one of her peculiar charms; 
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‘‘Mr. Dallas, I am so much pleased.” eg ee 

Then the figure turned away from the window, and Clar found 

herself in the presence of Paul Ward, . A” See 
- 


CHAPTER XI, 


ANOTHER RECOGNITION. 
THE same day which had witnessed the departure from Hom- * 
burg of Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers, and the commencement of the 
journey which had London-for its destination, beheld that city in — 
an unusually agreeable aspect in point of weather. People who — 
had no business or pleasure, or combination of both, to oe ; 
them abroad, went out on that day, and rode, or drove, or walke L, 
because the rare beauty and charm of the day imperatively requirea 
such homage. Women and children were out in the parks, and, . 
but for the fallen leaves upon the ground, and the peculiar sigh 
which made itself heard now and again among the trees—a sound 
which the ear that has once learned to distinguish it never fails 
to catch when the summer is dead—the summer might be supposed 
to be still living. hs 

The brightest thoroughfare in London, Piccadilly, was looking 
very bright that autumn day, with all the windows of the few 
houses which can lay claim to any thing of the beauty of erengour 
glittering in the sun, and an astounding display of carriages, con- 
sidering the season, enlivening the broad sloping road. 

This execptional day was at its best and brightest when Harriet 
Routh came down the street in which she lived, crossed Piccadilly, 
and entered the park. She was, as usual, very plainly dressed, 
and her mariner had lost none of its ordinary quietude. Neverthe- 
less a close observer would have seen that she looked and breathed 
like a person in need of free, fresh air, of movement, of freedom ; 
that though the scene, the place in which she found herself, was 
indifferent to her, perhaps wholly unobserved by her, the influ- 
ence upon her physical condition was salutary. She did not 
crosy the grass, but walked slowly, and with her eyes turned 
earthward, along the broad path near the railings. Occasionally 
she looked up, and lifted her head as if to inhale as much as pos- 
sible of the fresh air, then fell into her former attitude again, and 
continued her walk. Her face bore an expression of intense 
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thought—the look of one who had brought a subject out with her 
in her mind, which subject she was resolved to think out, to look 
at it in every aspect, to bring to a final decision, She kept a 
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straight, clear course in her walk, 
to the left, pondering deeply, as might ‘have been seen by the 
Steady tension of her low white forehead and the firm set of her 
lips. At last she paused, when she had traversed the entire leneth 
of the walk several times, and looked about her for an unoceupied 
seat. She descried one, with no nearer neighbor than the figure 
of a boy, not exactly ragged, but very shabby, extended on the 
grass beside it, resting on his elbows, with a fur cap pulled down 
over his eyes, leaving the greater portion of a tangled head ex- 
posed to view. Harriet took no notice of the boy, nor did he per- 
ceive her, when she seated herself on the bench by which he lay. 
She sat down noiselessly, folded her hands, and let her head fall 
forward, looking out with the distant, absorbed gaze which had 
become habitual to her. She sat very still, and never for-a mo- 
ment did the purpose in her face relax. 
Aiter a while she looked at her watch, and rose. At the first 
ep which she made on the grass and toward the railings her silk 
dress rustled over the outspread paper from which the boy was 
reading. She looked down apologetically : the boy looked up an- 
grily ; and then Mr, James Swain jumped up, and made the 
oo which in his code of manners passed for a bow to Har- 
riet. 
“Ah, isit you, Jim?” shesaid. ‘* Are you not busy to-day ?” 
*“No, mum, lain’t,” said Jim. ‘‘ Mr. Routh hadn’t no messages 
this mornin’, and { ain’t been lucky since.” 
_“Tt’s a nice day for you to have a little time to yourself,” 
said Harriet. “I hope you got-all the commissions I left for 
_ you.’ . | 
 “T did, mum, and thank’ece,” said Jim. Harriet had remem- 
- bered the street-boy when she was leaving home, and had charged 
ner servants toemploy him. She had not the slightest suspicion 
of the extensive use which Routh was in the habit of making of 
his services. 
The windows is to be cleaned,” said Jim, suggestively. 
«There warn’t time, mum: you come home so unexpected.” 
- Very well,” said Harriet. ‘‘1 suppose you can clean them, 
can’t you?” : 
_ “Mr. Harris said as I might try,” returned Jim. Mr. Harris 
the irreproachable man-servant attached to Routh’s modest 
ishmentin Mayfair. _ 
_ Harriet moved on, and Jim Swain stood still, looking after her. 
She was a puzzle to him, and an object of constant interest. By 
little and little Jim had come to know a good deal about. Stewart 
- Routh and his daily life, and he had abandoned the first theory 
- which had presented itself to his mind, and which had owed its 
‘inspiration to the illustrated penny literature which formed his 
intellectual food. He no longer believed Harriet a persecuted vic- 
es * her husband’s groundless jealousy. For reasons of his 
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equally strong and secret, Mr. James Swain had taken a 
ely interest in George Dallas, had experienced certain emotions 
seing him, and had taken very kindly to the business of es- 
e in which Routh had engaged his services without afford- 
him any indication of its purpose. At first the boy had con- 
ed an idea that Dallas was the object of Harriet’s supposed 
erence and Routh’s supposed jealousy ; but he abandoned that 
on very speedily, and since then he had not succeeded in form- 
ing any new theory to his satisfaction. From the conversation of 
_ the servants Jim had learned that Mr. Dallas and Mr. Felton, with 
whose personal appearance the boy was equally familiar, had gone 
to the same place in foreign parts as that to which Mr. and Mrs. 
Routh had gone a little later, and knowing this, Jim thought more 

and more frequently over certain circumstances which he had kept 
imself with extraordinary discretion—discretion, indeed, which 
hing but the strongest possible sense of self-interest, as in- 
narable from its observance, could have enabled him to pre- 


‘ He don’t like him,” Jim would say to himself, with frequent 
‘repetition, “he don’t like him, can’t abear him; I knows that pre- 
- cious well. And he can’t be afraid of him as I can gee, for he cer- 
tainly warn’t neither in nor near that business, and I’m blest if he 
knows anythin’ about it. Wotever can he want to know all about 
him for, and keep a-follerin’ him about? It ain’t for no good as 
iz follers any body, V’ll take my davy.” And Mr. James Swain’s 
daily reflections invariably terminated with that formula, which 
vas indeed a simple and accurate statement of the boy’s belief. 
is abandonment of his theories concerning Harriet had worked 
10 change in his mind toward Routh. His familiarity with Routh’s 
‘servants, his being in a manner free of the house—frée, but under 
» due amount of inspection and suspicion justified by his low 
ate —had enlightened him as to Harriet’s domestic position, and 
xd made him wonder exceedingly, in his half-simple, half-know- 
ine fashion, how “the like of her could be spoony on sich a cove 
ag him,” which was Mr, James Swain’s fashion of expressing his 
appreciation of the qualities of the husband and wife, and his 
 gense of the disparity of their marriage. 
This was the second time that Jim had seen Mrs. Routh since 
her return from the trip which he had been told was specially un- 
éertaken for the bencfit of her health. The first time was on the 
day of her arrival, when Jim had fortunately been “handy, 
and had hel with the luggage. Te had made his observations 
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4g appearance with all his native impudence ;} 
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for though the element of suspicion, which lent his interest in 
Harriet something tragic, had died out of it, that interest con- 
tinued lively, but he had admitted that it was pardonable that she 
should look ‘‘ precious blue and funky” after a journey. 

But looking at her more attentively on this second occasion, and 
when there was no journey in the case, Jim arrived at the conclu- 
sion that whatever had ‘‘ ailed” Mrs. Routh before she left home 
ailed her still. 

‘‘ Uncommon ill she do look, to be sure,” he said to himself, as 
he crumpled up the exciting fiction which he had been reading, 
and which ‘‘left off” at a peculiarly thrilling crisis, and wedged 
the illustrated journal into his cap; ‘‘uncommon ill. Wot’s the 
good of all them baths and things, if she’s to come back look- 
in’ like this—a deal worse, J call it. Wotever ails her?” 

At this point in his cogitations Jim began to move on, slowly, 
indeed, and keeping his eye on Harriet, who had reached one of 
the gates of the park opening into Piccadilly, had passed through 
it, and was just about to cross to the opposite side. She stood for 
a moment irresolute, then turned, came through the gate again, 
and rapidly approached Jim, beckoning him toward her as she 
came. 

She stood still as the boy.ran up to her, and pointed to one of 
the smaller but much decorated houses on the opposite side of the 
way. 

*‘ Jim,” she said, ‘‘ you see that house, where the wide win- 
dows are, all one pane, and the bright balconies there, the house 
with the wide door, and the heavy carved railings 2?” 

‘Yes, mum, I see,” said Jim. 

‘Go to that house and ask if any thing has been heard from 
Mr. Felton. Ask when he is expected—he has taken lodgings 
there—whether any other gentleman is expected to come with him 
—and, Jim, be sure to ask in particular whether any letters have 
been received for Mr. Felton, and sent on to him.” ; 

Jim Swain looked at Harriet. There was something strange as 
well as intelligent in the look, but she saw only the intelligence. 
It harmonized with the thought in her own mind, and she replied 
to it. 

‘*You think perhaps they may not like to tell you,” she said. 
But you may tell whoever answers you 
that Mr. Felton’s sister wishes to know—” .Jim still looked at her, 
and Harriet felt that he did so, but this time she did not catch his 
eye. ‘‘ Be quick,” she said, ‘‘and bring me the answer yonder.” 
She pointed to the bench on which she had been sitting, and which 
was beyond the reach of observation from the house she had indi- 
cated, and walked away toward it as she ceased speaking. ‘‘It can 
not be helped,” she said. ‘‘ The risk is a trifling one at worst, and 
must be run. I could not put Harris in communication with any 
one on a false pretext, and I can trust this boy so far not to say he 
has asked this question forme. I can not bear it any longer. I 
must know how much time there is before me. I must have so 
much certainty ; if not I shall go mad.” 

She had reached the bench now, and sat down in the former 
attitude. a 

‘*Once before I asked myself,” she muttered, ‘‘if I was going 
mad. I did not feel more like it then than now—not so like it, in- 
deed. I knew what he was doing then, I had found him out. 
But I don’t know now—I don’t know now. I am in the dark, and 
the tide is rising.” ; 

Jim came back from his errand. He had been civilly answered 
by a woman-servant. Mr. Felton was expected in a few days; 
the exact day was not yet named. No letters had been received 
fer him. He had sent no orders relative to the forwarding of any. 
Having delivered his message so far, Jim, Swain hesitated. Har- 
rict understood the reticence, and spared a momentary thought 
for passing wonderment at this little touch of delicacy in so un- 
promising a subject for the exhibition of the finer emotions. 

ti Did the person who answered you ask you any question?” she 
said. 

‘No mum,” said Jim, evidently relieved. And Harriet said no 
more ; she knew he had not made the false statement which had 
proved to be needless, and something assured her that there was 
no necessity that she should caution Jim to say nothing concerning 
this commission. And now she went away in reality—went away 
home, and when she reached her house she went wearily up stairs 
to her room, and looked at her face in a glass as she took her bon- . 
net off, and thought, ‘‘I wonder if people can see in my face that 
I am turning into a coward, and am going mad? I could not 
knock at that door and ask that simple, natural question for my- 
self—J could not ; and a little while ago, since—ay, long sinee—I 
could have done any thing. But not now—not now. When the 
time comes, when the waiting is over, when the suspense is ended, 
then I may be strong again, if indeed I am not quite mad by then ; 
but now—now I can not do any thing—I can not even wait.” 

The fixed look had left her face, and was succeeded by a pain 
ful wildness, and an expression almost like that of some present 
physical terror, She pressed her hands upon her temples and 
rocked herself to and fro, but there was no wild abandonment of 
grief in the gesture. Presently she began to moan, but all un- 
consciously ; for catching the sound after a little she checked it 
angrily. ‘Then she took up some needle-work, but it dropped from 
her hands atter a few minutes. She started up, and said, quite 
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aloud, ‘It?s no use—it’s no use; I mst have rest!” 
unlocked her dressing-case, took out a bottle of landanum, poured 
some of the contents into a glass of water, drank the mixture, and 
lay down upon her bed. She was soon in a deep sleep, which 
seemed peaceful and full of rest. It was undisturbed, <A servant 
came into the room, but did not arouse her, and it was understood 
in the house that ‘‘ master” would probably not return to dinner, 
Mr. James Swain turned his steps in the direction of the delec- 
table region in which his home was situated. He was in so far 
more fortunate than many of his class that he had a home, though 
a wretched one. It consisted of a dingy little room at the back of 
the third story in a rickety house in Stretton-ground, and was 
shared with a decrepit female, the elder sister of the boy’s dead 
mother, who earned a frightfully insufficient subsistence by shoe- 
binding. More precarious than ever was this fragile means of 
living now, for her sight was failing as her strength had failed. 
But things had been looking up with Jim of late, odd jobs had 
been plenty, his services had reached in certain quarters the status 
of recognized facts, and the street-boy was kind to his old relative, 
They were queer people, but not altogether uninteresting, and, 
strange to say, by no means unhappy. Old Sally had never been 
taught any thing herself but shoe-binding, or she would have im- 
parted instruction to Jim. Now Jim had learned to read in his 
mother’s lifetime, and before his father had ‘‘ come to grief” and 
been no more heard of, and it was consequently he who imparted 
instruction to his aunt. She was as fond of penny romances as 
the boy himself, and was wonderfully quick at discovering the 
impenetrable mysteries and unwinding the labyrinthine webs of 
those amazing productions. So Jim, cheered by the prospect of a 
lucrative job for the morrow, went home from his interview with 
Harriet, and having purchased a fresh and intensely horrible pen- 
nyworth by the way, he devoted himself for the evening to the 


delectation of old Sally, who liked her murders, as she liked her | 


tea and her snuff, strongly flavored. 

*‘Lor, Jim,” said old Sally, when the last line had been spelled 
over, and Jim was reluctantly obliged to confess that that was 
“all on it”—‘‘ lor, Jim, to think of that sweet pretty creetur, 
Rorer ”—‘‘ the angelic victim of the story was known to mortals as 
Aurora ”’—‘‘ knowing as how her ladyship ’ad been and done it all, 
and dyin’ all alone in, the moonshine, along o’ thinkin’ on her 
mother’s villany.” 

Ordinarily, where Jim Swain lay down on his flock-bed in the 
corner he went to sleep with enviable rapidity ; but he departed 
from that habitude to-night. ‘The old woman’s words had touched 
some chord of association or wonder in his clumsily arranged but 
not unintelligent mind. So that long after old Sally, in her corner 
of her little room, was sound asleep, Jim set up hastily, ran his 
hand through his tangled hair, and said aloud : 6 

‘*Good Lord! that’s it. She’s swre she knows it, she knows he 
did it, and she hidin’ on it, and kiverin’ of it up, and its killing 
her.” 

The stipulated hour in the morning beheld Jim Swain engaged 
in the task of window-cleaning, not very unpleasant in such 
weather. He pursued his occupation with unusual seriousness ; 
the impression-of the previous night remained upon him. 

The back parlor, called, of course, the ‘‘ study,” in Routh’s 
house, deserved the name as much or as little as such rooms ordi- 
narily merit it. The master of the house, at least, used the room 
habitually, reading there a little, and writing a great deal. He had 
been sitting before a bureau, which occupied a space to the right 
of the only window in the apartment, for some time, when Harriet 
came to ask him if the boy who was cleaning the windows might 
go on with that one. 

“Certainly,” said Routh, absently : ‘‘ he won’t disturb me.” 

And, indeed, it seemed as if it would have required something of 
more importance than the presence of a boy on the other side of 
the window to have disturbed Routh. He was pursuing his occu- 
pation, that of arranging papers, with the utmost intentness. The 
drawers of the bureau were open on either side, the tarned-down 
desk was covered with papers, some tied up in packets, others 
open; a large sheet, on which lines of figures were traced, lay on 
the blotting-pad. The dark expression most familiar to it was 
upon Stewart Routh’s face that morning, and the tightly-com- 
pressed lips never unclosed for a moment as he pursued his task. 
Jim Swain, on the outside of the window, which was defended by 
a narrow balcony and railing, could see him distinctly, and looked 
at him with much intentness while he polished the panes to admi- 
ration. It was a fixed belief with Jim that Routh was always ‘‘ up 
to” something, and the boy was apt to discover confirmation in the 
simplest actions of his patron. Had another observer of Routh’s 
demeanor been present on this occasion, he might, probably, have 
shared Jim’s impression ; for the man’s manner was intensely pre- 
occupied, He read and wrote, sorted papers, tied them up, and 
put them away, with unremitting industry. 

Presently he stretched his hand up to a small drawer in the up- 
per compartment of the bureau, but instead of taking a paper or a 
packet from it, he took down the drawer itself, placed it-on the 
desk before him, and began to turn over its contents with a still 
more darkly frowning face. Jim, at the corner of the window 
farthest from him, watched him so closely that he suspended the 
process of polishing, but, Routh did not notice the cessation of the 
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Presently he came upon the papers which he had looked 
for, and was putting them into the breast-pocket of his coat, when 
he struck the drawer with his elbow, and knocked it off the desk. 
It fell on the floor, and its contents were scattered over the carpet. 
Among them was an object which rolled away into the window, 
and immediately caught the attention of Jim Swain. The boy 
looked at it, through the glass, with eyes in which amazement and 
fear contended. louth picked up the contents of the drawer, all 
but this one object, and looked impatiently about, evidently in 
search of it. Then Jim, desperately anxious to see this thing 
nearer, took a resolution. He tapped at the window, and signed 
to Routh to open it and let him in. Routh surprised, did so, 

‘Here it is, Sir,” said Jim, not entering the room, but sprawl- 
ing over the window-sill, and groping with his long hands along 
the border of a rug which sheltered the object of Routh’s search 
from his observation—‘“‘ here it is, Sir, I see it when it fell, and I 
knowed you couldn’t see it from where you was.” 

The boy looked greedily at the object in his hand, and rolled it 
about once or twice before he handed it to Routh, who took it 
from him with a careless ‘‘ Thank you.” His preoccupied manner 
was still upon him. Then Jim shut down the window again from 
the outside, and resumed his polishing. Routh replaced the 
drawer; Jim tried very hard to see where he placed the object he 
had held for a moment in his hand, but he could not succeed ; 
then he locked the bureau, and, opening a door of communication 
with the dining-room—through the apetcure Jim caught a mo- 
mentary sight of Harriet sitting at the table—went to his break- 
fast. 

As for Jim Swain, the seriousness of the previous night had 
grown and deepened over the boy. He finished his task as quickly 
as might be, and, abandoning the pursuit of odd jobs precisely at 
the hour of the day when he usually found them most plentiful, took 
his way homeward with headlong speed. Arriving within sight of 
the wretched houses, he paused. He did not wish any one to see 
him, to see what he was going todo. Fortune favored Jim. As 
he stood irresolute at one end of the narrow street his aunt came 
out of the door. She was going, he knew, to do her humble shop- 
ping, which consisted, for the most part, in haggling with coster- 






atthe stalls. She would not be coming back just yet. wal 

until she had turned the opposite corner, and then plunged in 
the open doorway and up the dark staircase. Arrived at the roo 
which formed his sole habitation, Jim shut the door, and uncere- 
moniously pulled away his flock-bed, rolled up neatly enough, in 
a corner, from the wall. This wall was covered with a paper once 
gaudy, now dreary with the utter dreariness of dirt charged on 
bright color, and had a wooden Surbase about a foot in deptl 

Above the surbase there was a hole, not so large as to be easily re- 
marked in a place where dilapidation of every sort was the usual 
state of things, and into this hole Jim insinuated his hand. There 
was suggestive dexterity in the way he did this ; the lithe finger 
had suppleness and readiness, swiftness and accuracy of tou 


which, if there had been any one to care for the boy, that | 


would doubtless have noticed with regret. If he were not already — 


a thief, Jim Swain possessed some of the physical requisites for 
that profession. Presently he withdrew the lithe hand and looke 
steadfastly at the object which it had extracted from the hole in 
the wall. Heturned it over and over, he examined it within and 
without, then he put it back again in the hiding-place, and re- 
placed his bed. ss 

Old Sally was much surprised, when she returned from her 
‘‘marketing,” to find her nephew at home.« The apparition of Jim 
in the daytime, except on stray occasions, when, fortune being un- 
propitious, he would come home to see what his aunt could do for. 
him in the way of dinner, was exceedingly rare. But he explained 
it now by saying he was tired, and had been well paid for a job he 
had done that morning. He proposed that he should get some- 
thing choice that day for dinner, and stay ‘‘in” until evening. _ 

««'There’s a.new play at the Delphi to-night,” said Jim, ‘‘and 
there’ll be plenty of jobs down that way callin’ cabs, and helpin’ 
visitors to the hupper circles, as can’t afford ’em, across. the street. 
They’re awful bewildered, mostly, when they come out of the the- 
ayter, and dreadful timid of the “busses,” 

Very silent, and apparently sleepy, was Mr. James Swain all day ; 
and as his old aunt sat patiently toiling by the window, he lay 
upon his bed, with his knees up, and his hands crossed on the top 
of his touzled head. Allowing for the difference created by refine- 
ment, education, and the habit of thinking on a system, only pos- 
sible to the educated, there was some resemblance in the expres- 
sion of the boy’s face to that which Harriet Routh’s had worn 
yesterday, when she had carried the burden of her thoughts,under 
the clear sky and the sunshine, in the Green Park. Jim Swain, 
too, looked as if he was thinking it out. : 


The new play at the Adelphi was very successful. The theatre 
was crowded. Jim Swain’s most sanguine hopes were realized. 
The night was fine ; people did not mind waiting a few minutes ; 
good humor and three-penny pieces were abundant, <A tolerable 
sprinkling of private carriages relieved the plebeian plenitude of 
cabs, and these vehicles were called up with an energy to which, 
in the season, human nature would hardly have been equal. Jim 
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was extremely active in Summoning them, and had just returned | sity would arise. His influence over the beautiful woman whom 


breathless to the portico of the theatre to catch another name, and 
rush away again to proclaim it to the listening flunkies, when he 
was arrested by the sight of a gentleman whose face he knew, 
who was standing under the garish light of the entry with a lady, 
whose hand rested on his arm, and whose face was turned toward 
him and upward, so that the full glare of the light fell upon it. 
Her tall figure, the splendor of her dress, the careless grace of her 
attitude, the appearance of unconsciousness of the general obser- 
vation she was attracting, even in that self-engrossed crowd—par- 
donably self-engrossed, considering that % was occupied with the 
eare of getting home as soon as possible—would have made her a 
sufficiently remarkable object to attract Jim’s attention ; but 
there was more than perception of all these things in the look 
which he fixed upon her. He stood still, a little in the shade. 
Routh did not see him She was looking at him, and he saw 
nothing but her face—nothing but the brilliant dark eyes, so bright 
for all the world, so soft for only him ; nothing but the crimson 
lips, which trembled ; the rose-tinted cheek, which paled only at 
his words, only under his glance. 

Her carriage was calied. She waiked toward it: with her 
dress sweeping round her, and the other people fell back, and 
let her pass, naturally, not by the urgency of the dingy officials 
who brawl and fight on such occasions. When she had taken 
her seat in the carriage Routh followed her, and then Jim started 
forward. There was no footman, so the man with the badge 
and the lantern, well-known and prized of unprotected females 
with a taste for theatre-going, asked ‘“‘ Where to?” with par- 
donable ignorance. Jim quite close, and ‘totally unobserved, 
listened eagerly. The lady’s voice replied, ‘‘ Home.” 
“Home,” said the man with the lantern, and instantly turned 
his attention to the next departures. Jim Swain glanced at the 


carriage , it had no rumble, only a foot-board. As it drove off 


slowly, for the Strand was crowded, he dashed into the jumble of 
-eabs and omnibuses and followed it, running desperately but dex- 


_ trously too, and succeeded in keeping up with it until, at a point 


of comparative obscurity, he clambered up on the foot-board. 
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ter of the heavy stone portico of the adjoining house. 
out of the carriage ; and when the house-door was opened, and a 
flood of light issued from it, he handed out the lady. She stood 


) _ bridge’s carriage. 
Teddy Smith to write these down. And I can’t stand it any longer ; 


The carriage rolled westward, and carried Jim Swain with it, 
until it reached one of the smuil so-called squares which are situ- 


ated between Brompton proper and Chelsea. Then it stopped 
fore a house with a heavy stone portico and a. heavy stone bal- 
ony. Jim slid lightly to the ground, and hid himself in the shel- 
Routh got 


_ breathing the sweet air a moment, and the light once more touched 


- her face and her dress with a rich radiance. 


“It’s her,” said Jim. ‘‘It’s her—her and him.” 
_ «What a lovely night,” said Mrs. Bembridge, and then the door 
closed on her and Routh, and Jim stood still in his hiding-place 
“until the carriage had slowly departed. Then he emerged from 


_ the portico, went up the steps of the house the lady and her com- 
_ panion had entered, and looked at the number on the door, dis- 


_ tinetly visible by the light of the gas-jet within. 
““No. 4,” said Jim ; ‘‘ now for the name of the square ;” and he 
crossed the road, and took the opposite side of the way. The 
night was clear and bright, and the name of the square was dis- 
tinetly legible. . 
“Hollington Square,” said Jim, ‘‘ They called Mrs. Bem- 
I have not a bad head for names, but [ll get 


-Imust do something. Ill try and get Mr. Dallas to let me speak 

to him when he comes from abroad, and then I’U tell him all about 
it. I suppose,” said Jim, very ruefully, ‘‘if he thinks right to 
tell, theyll lag me; but it can’t be helped. Almost every one as 
TV’ve known gets lagged some time or other.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE FALLING OF THE SWORD. 


Stewart Rovrn left his house in Mayfair at an early hour 


on the day following that which had witnessed the eccentric 


proceedings and subsequent resolution of Jim Swain, Things 


were prospering with him; and the vague dread which had fal- 


len upon him had been dissipated. Hope and defiance divided 
hhis mind between them. His speculations were all doing well ; 
there was money to be had—money easy to be realized, on which 

could lay his hand at very short notice, and there was triumph- 
ant, successful love. So much had Hope to feed on—assuredly no 
insufficient aliment. Defiance reared itself against Fate. The 
time was drawing near, approaching with fearfully rapid strides, 
when the contingency, long contemplated, successfully eluded for 
a period beyond his expectation, kept off by such unlikely acci- 
dents and combinations as might almost have justified his daring 
faith in his luck, but recognized of late as inevitable, must be 
realized when the identity of the murdered man must be known, 
and the perilous investigation must begin. So be it, he was ready 
to meet the danger if it must be met ; but he hopéd no such neces- 
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he now really loved with all the passion he had at first feigned 
was becoming every day stronger and more complete. He knew 
that the strength of his nature had subdued her ; she had no pride, 
she had only vanity; and Stewart Routh made the mistake to 
which selfish and interested natures are prone. He forgot to cal- 
culate upon the influence of selfishness and calculation when their 
employ must necessarily be in opposition to him. His egotism in- 
jured the balance of his intellect, and now he had not the aid of 
Harriet’s calm, cool, unerring judgment in his present schemes to 
restore that balance.» His position with regard to Harriet was the 
most troublesome topic of his thoughts just now. Routh never 
bestowed a backward glance upon the life of self-sacrifice and de- 
votion to him, of ;fidelity which, however depraved in its mani- 
festations, was still fidelity, fond and true as the best man who 
ever lived an honest and virtuous life in the face of heaven and 
earth might be proud to inspire, which had been that of the woman 
whom he had deliberately betrayed, and was now prepared deliber- 
ately to abandon. He would have sneered at such a suggestion as 
a contemptible weakness, Harriet had been undeniably useful to 
him. He did not attempt to deny the fact to himself ; but cireum- 
stances had arisen which prevented his making use of her in the 
future, and consequently, as this instrument was unfortunately 
living, intelligent, peculiarly acute, and animated by one of the 
strongest of human passions, it had become dangerous. Harriet 
had been agreeable to him too—it has been said that he had 
loved her after his fashion ; but this had been all over months 
ago; and the deadest of all mortal things to a man of Stewart 
Routh’s stamp, is a dead love ; it has not even the dreary faculty of 
ghosiliness—it can not haunt. The uncomplaining, active, hard- 
working, inventive, untiring comrade, the passionately loving 
wife, the shrewd, unscrupulous, undaunted, steel-nerved col- 
league, was nothing more to him now than a dangerously sharp- 
witted, suspicious woman, who knew a great deal too much about 
him, and was desperately in his way. ‘The exhilaration of his 
spirits and the partial intoxication of his new passion had done 
away with the fear of Harriet which had taken possession of him, 
but they had intensified his dislike, and one thought presented 
itself with peculiar distinctness to Stewart Routh as he went city- 
ward that morning. It was: 

“Tf it was only to get out of her sight, to be rid of her forever, | 
what a relief it would be!” 

He had been at some pains to keep up appearance with his wife 
since their return to London. To the step which he meditated-a 
quarrel with her was in no way necessary ; and in the event of his 
failing to bring his plans to maturity before the inevitable dis. 
covery it was all-important that they should be agreed on the line 
of action to be taken. Harriet could not indeed oppose him suc- 
cessfully in his determination, if the occasion should arise, to 
throw the charge of the murder upon George Dallas; but she 
might render his position extremely perilous if she did not second 
him. What reason had he to fear? The estrangement between 
them had been growing wider, it was true, but it had not been ex- 
clusively of his making ; sie had held aloof from him as much as 
he from her, and he acknowledged that if no infidelity had existed 
upon his part it would still have taken place. From the moment 
they ceased to be comrades in expedients, and became accomplices 
in crime, the consequences made themselves felt. Routh did not 
believe in blessings or in curses, but he did not dispute the inevita- 
ble result of two persons finding out the full extent of each other’s 
wickedness ; that those two persons, if obliged to live togethers 
will find it rather uncomfortable. The worst accomplice a man 
can have is his wife, he had often thought ; women always have 
some scruple lurking somewhere about them, and a hankering 
after the ideal, and the possibility of fespecting a man in some de- 
gree. When he had been forced to see and to believe in the in- 
tensity of his wife’s silent sufferings, it had occurred to him more 
than once to think: ‘‘She would not be so miserable if she had 
done it herself ; she would have been much jollier. Nothing ever 
will cure some women of sentiment.” 

Did it ever occur to him that it had not been worth his while to 
do what he had done; that on the whole it had not paid? No, 
never, It had brought him money when money must have been 
had, or all must have ended for him ; it had brought him money 
when money meant a clearing and brightening of his sky, an utter 
change in his life, the cessation of a hazardous and ignoble warfare, 
the restoration of a peaceful and comparatively safe career. He 
was in a difficult position now, it was true—a position in which 
there was peril to be surmounted only by dauntlessness, pru- 
dence, and coolness; but he was dauntless, prudent, and cool. 
Had all this never been, what might have been his position? 
When Deane and he had met his iuck had been almost at its 
lowest; and inthe comradeship which had ensuéd there had 
always been burning anger and intense humiliation on Routh’s 
part, and cold, sneering, heartless boasting on Deane’s. Routh was 
the cleverer man of the two, and incomparably the greater vil- 
Jain; but Deane had elements of rascality in him which even 
Routh had felt himself entitled to despise. And he had hated 
him. Routh, in his cool manner of thinking things over, had not 
failed to take this feeling into due account. He never thought of 
the crime he had committed without dwelling on the conduct 
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which had made him resolve upon it. How the man had played 
with his necessities, had tricked him with compromising confi- 
dences, had duped him with false promises, had led him to the 
very brink of the abyss, and there had struggled with him—with 
him, a desperate man! Fool—fool! one must go over the brink 
then, and who should it be but the weaker? who should hold his 
ground but the stronger--but he who had every thing to gain? 
He thought over all those things again to-day, methodically, ar- 
ranging the circumstances as they had occurred in his mind, He 
recalled the hours of suspense through which he had lived on that 
day when Deane had promised to bring him a sum of money, rep- 
resenting his own interest in the mining company, which sum was 
to secure to Routh the position he had striven hard to attain, and 
rescue him from the consequences of a fraudulent transfer of 
shares which he had already effected. It had come to a question 
of hours, and the impatience and suspense had almost worn out 
Routh’s strong nerves, almost deprived him of his self-command. 
How well he remembered it ; how he lived through all that time 
again! It had never been so vivid in his remembrance, with all 
the vitality of hate and anger, often as he had thought of it, as it 
was to-day. 

The heartless trifling, the petty insolence of the rich rascal, who 
little guessed the, strength and resolution, the daring and despera- 
tion, of the greater, if worse, villain, came back as freshly to 
Stewart Routh’s vindictive memory as if he had not had his ghastly 
revenge and his miserable triumph months ago, as if he had suf- 
fered and winced under them but yesterday. And that yesterday |! 
What a glorious day in his life it had been! Presently he would 
think about that, and nothing but that; but now he must pursue 
his task of memory to the end, For he was not his own master in 
this. Once set to thinking of it, to living it all over again, he had 
no power to abridge the history. ; 

He had to remember the hours during which he had waited for 
Deane’s coming, for the payment of the promised money ; he had 
to remember how they waned and left him sick with disappoint- 
ment, maddened with apprehension ; how he had determined he 
would keep the second appointment with Deane.’ He did not fear 
his failing in that, because it was for his own pleasure ; and then, 
for the first time in his life, had felt physically unable to endure 
suspense, to keep up appearances. He had to remember how the 
idea that the man who had so far broken faith with him already, 
and might break faith with him altogether, and so ruin him ut- 
terly, was within a few yards of him, perhaps with the promised 
money in his pocket at that moment, had occurred to him with a 
strange fascination. How it had intensified his hatred of Deane ; 
how it had deepened his sense of his own degradation ; how it had 
made him rebel against and cursé his own poverty, and filled his 
heart with malediction on the rich man who owned that money 
which meant safety and success to him! He had to remember 
how Deane had given no answer to his note, temperately worded 
and reasonable (Harriet had kept to the letter of the truth in what 
she had said of it to George Dallas), but had left him to all the 
tortures of suspense. He had to remember how the desire to 
know whether Deane really had had all day in his possession the 
money he had promised him, and had kept him expecting, grew 
imperative, implacable, irresistible ; how he had hung about the 
town, had discovered by Deane’s boasting words to his companion 
that he had guessed aright, had followed them, determined to have 
an answer from Deane. He had to remember how he strove with 
anger with some remnants of his former pride, which tortured 

*him with savage longings for revenge, while he waited about in 
the purlieus of the billiard-rooms whither Deane and Dallas had 
gone. He remembered how lonely and blank, how quiet and 
dreary, the strect had become by the time the two came out of the 
house together and Sart, in his hearing, with some careless 
words. He had to remember how he confronted Deane, and was 
greeted with a taunt; how he had borne it; how the man had 
played with his suspense, and ostentatiously displayed the money 
which the other had vainly watched and waited for all day; and 
then, suddenly assuming an air of friendliness and confidence, had 
led him away cityward, but without betraying his place of resi- 
dence, questioning him about George Dallas. He had to remember 
—and how vividly he did remember, with what an awakening of 
the savage fury it had called into life—Deane’s cool and tranquil 
assertion that he had changed his mind, had no further intention 
of doing any business in Routh’s line—was going out of town, in- 
deed, on the morrow, to visit some relations in the country, too 
long neglected, and had no notion when they should meet again. 

_And then—then Stewart Routh had to remember how he had 
killed the man who had taunted, deceived, treated him cruelly ; 
how he had killed him, and robbed him, and gone home and told 
his wife—his comrade, his colleague, his dauntless, unscrupulous 
Harriet. He had to remember more than all this, and he hated to 
remember it. But the obligation was upon him; he could not for- 
get how she had acted, after the first agony had passed over, the 
first penalty inflicted by her physical weakness, which she had 
spurned and striven against. So surel y as his memory was forced 
to reproduce al] that had gone before, it was condemned to revive 
all that had come after, But he did not soften toward her that 
day, no, not in the least, though never had his recollection been so 
detached, so minute, so calm. No, he hated her. She wearied 
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him ; she had ceased to be of any service to him ; she was a con- 
stant torment to him, So he came back to the idea with which his 
reflections had commenced, and, as he entered on the perusal of. 
the mass of papers which awaited his attention in his ‘‘ chambers ” 
in Tokenhouse Square--for he shared the business abode of the 
invisible Flinders now—he repeated : 

‘* What a relief it would be to get away from her forever !” 

Only a few days now, and the end must come. He was a brave 
man in his evil way, and he made his caleulations coolly, and 
scanned his criminal combinations without any foolish excess of 
confidence, but with well-grounded expectation. For a little longer 
it would not be difficult to keep on fair terms with Harriet, and 
as she had not the slightest suspicion that Mrs. Bembridge was in 
London, had never displayed the least jealousy, except on the one 
occasion when he had shown her the locket, and had unhesitatingly 
accepted his explanation of their sudden return to England, he had 
no reason to trouble himself about her. To sedulously avoid excit- 
ing her suspicion and her jealousy now, and when the proper time 
should arrive to confirm the one and arouse the other so effectually 
by desertion, infidelity, and insult as to drive her at once to free her- 
self from him by the aid of the law-—-this was his scheme. It looked 
well ; he knew Harriet, he thought, thoroughly, and he might safely 
calculate upon the course she would adopt. It was strange, if hu- 
man inconsistency be ever strange, that Stewart Routh, a man of 
eminently vindictive disposition, entirely forgot to take into ac- 
count that the woman thus desperately injured might also seek her 
revenge, which would consist in declining to take her own free- 
dom at the price of giving him his. Br eh 

During all this mental review he had hardly bestowed a thought 
on George Dallas; He would be safe enough in the end, if the — 
worst came to the worst. It had suited him to magnify the 
strength of the chain of coincidences, which looked like evidence, 
in discussing them with George, and he had magnified it; it suited 
him to diminish that strength in discussing them with himself, 
and he diminished it. A good deal of suffering and disgrace to all 
the ‘‘ Felton-Dallas-Carruthers connection,” as he insolently ed 
it in his thoughts, must come to pass, of course, but no real ¢ 
ger. And if it were not so? Well, in that case, he really ¢ 
not afford to care. When he had wanted money, Dean 
thought of him by that name) had had to give way to th 
ative need. Now he wanted safety, and Dallas must pa 
There was something of the sublime of evil in this maz 
eign egotism. As he turned his mind-away from the 
been forced to tread to the end he thought, ‘‘ There is 
the whimsical in every thing : in this it is the demi-se 
ship between Harriet and these people. I suppose 1 
lady of Poynings never heard of her step-father 
niece.” . 


A letter for Mr. Routh, a delicate, refined-lookin letter, sea L 























with the daintiest of monograms, the thick, board-like enve 
containing a sheet of paper to match, on which only a few 
are scrawled. But as Stewart Routh reads them his siniste 
eyes gleam with pleasure and triumph, and his handsome . 
face is deeply flushed. . re eo 
‘‘ Bearer waits.” Mr. Routh writes an answer to the letter, — 
short but ardent,.if any one had now been there to judge by the % 
expression of his face while he was writing it. He calls,his clerk, a 
who takes the letter to ‘‘ bearer ;” but that individual has been — 
profiting by the interval to try the beer in a closely adjacent beer-— : 
shop, and the Jetter is laid upon a table in the passage leading to — 
Stewart Routh’s rooms to await his return from the interesting in- 4 
vestigation. 4 1) yee = oa 
Another letter for Mr. Routh, and abs tine also ‘ bearer waits.” 
Waits, too, in the passage, and sces ae letter lying on the table, and 
has plenty of time to read the address before the experimenting 
commissionaire returns, has it handed to him, and trudges off — 
with it. . ey 
Presently the door at the end of the passage opens, and Routh 
comes out. ‘‘ Who brought me a letter just now ?” he says to the 
clerk, and then stops short, and turns to ‘‘bearer,” ae 
‘¢Oh, it’s you, Jim, is it? Take this to Mrs. Routh.” ra ee 
Then Stewart Routh went back to his room, and read again the _ 
note to which he had just ,. It was from Harriet, and con-— 
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tained only these words : 
‘“Come home at the firs 
detained by accident for two days, hai 
utmost moment. Let nothing detain yo - 
, The joy and triumph in his face had given way to fury ; he mut- 
tered angry oaths as he tore the note up viciously, = 
‘«* All the more reason if the worst has come—or is nearer 
we thought—that I should strike the decisive blow to-day. 
has all but made up her mind—she must make it quite up to-day. 
This is Tuesday ; the Asia sails on Saturday. A letter from Dal- 
las only can not bring about the final crash: nothing can really 
happen until he is here. If I have only ordinary luck, we shail 
be out of harm’s way by then.” ) Pres. 
A little later Stewart Routh made certain changes in his dress, 
very carefully, and departed from Tokenhouse-yard in a Hansom, 
looking as unlike a man with any cares, business or other kind, 
upon his mind as any gentleman in all London. ‘‘ Queen’s-gate, 
Kensington,” he said to the driver ; and the last words of the let- 


ossible moment. A letter from G. Dee 
just come, and is of the 
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ter, daintily sealed and written on board-like paper, which was in 
his breast-pocket at that moment, were : 


© “Twill wait for you in the carriage at Queen’s-gate.” 


“Tm glad I seed that ’ere letter,” said Jim Swain to himself. as 
deeply preoccupied by the circumstances of the preceding day, he 
faced toward Routh’s house, ‘‘ because when I put Mr Dallas on 
this here lay I needn’t let out as I spied’em home. TI can ’count 
for knowin’ on the place permiskus.” And then, from an intricate 
mess of his dirty pocket, much complicated with crumbs and frag- 
ments of tobacco, Jim pulled out a crumpled scrap of paper, 
“Teddy wrote it down quite right,” he said, and he smoothed out 
the paper, and transferred it, for safer keeping, to his cap, in 
which he had deposited the missive with which he was charged. 

When Jim Swain arrived at his destination, and the door was 
opened to him, Harriet was in the hall. She seemed surprised that 
he had brought her a written answer. She had expected merely 
a verbal reply, telling her how soon Routh would be home. Jim 
pulled his cap off hastily, taken by surprise at seeing her, and 
while he handed her the note looked at her with a full renewal of 
all the compassion for her which had formerly filled his untaught 
but not untender heart, He’guessed rightly that he-had brought 
her something that would pain her. She looked afraid of the note 
during the moment she held it unopened in her hand; but she 
did not think only of herself, she did not forget to be kind to 



















“Go down to the kitchen, and cook will give you some dinner, 
, She said, as she went into the dining-room and shut the 
r; and the boy obeyed her with an additional sense of hatred 
suspicion against Routh at his heart. 

hortly after Jim Swain took a rueful leave of the friendly cook, 
| departed by the area gate. Having reached Piccadilly, he 
90d still for a moment, pondering, and then took a resolution, in 
suance of which he approached the house at which he had 
ude a similar inquiry the day before, and again asked if there 


[ve a mind to go back and tell her,” said Jim to himself. 
he must want to know ‘for some particular reason, or she 


e catch her out in tellin’ a crammer if there warn’t somethin’ in 
But no,” said Jim, sagely, ‘‘I won’t. Ill wait for Mr. Dallas ; 
here ain’t long to wait now.” 
Jim Swain’s resolution had an important consequence, which 
came about in avery ordinary and trifling way. If the boy had 
_ gone back to Routh’s house, and had been admitted into the hall, 
_he would have seen a piece of paper lying on the door-mat, on 
which his quick eyes would instantly have recognized the cal- 
_ ligraphic feat of his acuemplished friend, Teddy Smith ; and he 
+7 would have regained possession of it. But Jim did not return, 
and the paper lay there undisturbed for some hours—lay there, in- 
; deed, until it was seen by the irreproachable Harris when he went 
to light the gas, then picked up, perused by him, and taken to his 
ay mistress, who was sitting in the drawing-room quite unoccupied. 
; She looked up as the Servant entered ; and when the room was 
_ lighted he saw that she was deadly pale, but took no notice of the 
paper which he placed on the table beside her. Some time after 
he had left the room her glance fell upon it, and she stretched out 
- her hand wearily, and took it up, with a vague notion that it was 
‘a tax-gatherer’s notice. But Harriet Routh, whose nerves had 
once been proof against horror, dread, suffering, danger; or sur- 
prise, started as if she had been shot when she saw, written upon 
the paper: — 
«““Mrs. Bembridge, 4 Hollington Square, Brompton.” 









CHAPTER XIIL 


*‘CRUEL AS THE GRAVE.” 


x “TI po not know what he is doing,” Harriet had repeated to her- 
_gelf in sore distress ; ‘‘I do not know what he is doing. I am in 

“the dark, and the tide is rising.” ; 
_ The jealous agony she had suffered at Homburg had been harder 
to bear than the uncertainty which had been ‘her lot since her re- 
‘turn. ‘The intense passion of jealousy which had sprung up with- 
in her had been a revelation to this woman of the violence of her 
own nature, over which a stern restraint had been kept so long 
that quiet and calm had grown natural to her. Under all the quiet 
‘of her manner, under all the smoothness of her speech, Harriet 
Routh knew well there had been a savage element in the despera- 
tion of her love for Routh since he had committed the crime which 
gets a man apart from his fellows, marked with the brand of blood. 
She had loved him in s ee the principles of her education, in 
conscience, long dead now, but which 


defiance ben gg oo ‘ick 
had ne fata ie, and: had died hard ; but now she loved him 
jn of the promptings of her instincts, in spite of the revulsion 
of oly tole defiance of the revolt of her senses 
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and her nerves, The more utterly lost he was, the more she clung 
to him, not indeed in appearance, for her manner had lost its old 
softness, and the voice the tone which had been a caress, but in 
her torn and tortured heart. With desperate and mad obstinacy 
she loved him, and defied fate, and hated the world, which had 
been hard to him, for his sake. 

With the first pang of jealousy awoke the fierceness of this love, 
awoke the proud and defiant assertion of her love and her owner- 
ship in her breast. Never would Harriet have pleaded her true, 
if perverted, love, her unwavering, if wicked, fidelity, to the man 
who was drifting away from her; the woman’s lost soul was too 
generous for that ; but he.was hers, and he should not be taken 
from her by another, by one who had done nothing for him, suf- 
fered nothing for him, lost nothing for him. Her combativeness 
and her craft had been called into instant action by the first dis- 
covery of fhe utterly unexpected peril in which her sole treasure 
was placed. She understood her helplessness perfectly. No wo- 
man could have known more distinctly than Harriet how complete 
is the helplessness of a wife when her husband’s love is straying 
from her, beckoned toward another—helplessness which every 
point of contrast between her and her rival increases. She was 
quite incapable of the futile strife, the vulgar railing, which are 
the ordinary weapons of ordinary women in the unequal combat ; 
she would have disdained their employment ; but fate had fur- 
nished her with weapons of other form and far different effective- 
ness, and these she would use. Routh had strong common-sense, 
intense selfishness, and shrewd judgment. An appeal to these, 
she thought, could not fail. Nevertheless they had failed, and 
Harriet had been bewildered by their failure. When she had 
made her first’appeal to Routh she had been wholly unprepared 
for his refusal. ‘The danger was so tremendous, the utterly un- 
foreseen discovery of the murdered man’s identity had introduced 
into their position a complication so momentous, so apparently in- 
surmountable, that she had never dreamed for a moment of Routh’s 
being insensible to its weight and emergency. But he had rejected 
her appeal, rudely, brutally almost, and her astonishment was 
hardly inferior to her anguish. He must indeed be infatuated by 
this strange and beautiful woman when he could overlook or un- 
derestimate the importance, the danger, of this newly arisen com- 
plication. ' 

This was a new phase in her husband’s character ; this was an 
aspect under which she ‘had never seen him, and she was be- 
wildered by it for a little. It had occurred to her once, on the 
day when she had last seen George Dallas, when .she had parted 
with him at the gate of his mother’s house, to think whether, 
had.she had any other resource but her husband, had the whole 
world outside of him not been a dead blank to her, she could 
have let him go. She had heard of such things; she knew they 
happened ; she Enew that many women in ‘‘the world” took 
their husbands’ infidelity quietly, and let them go, turning thence 
to the resources of wealth and pleasure. She had not such re- 
sources, and they could not have appeased her for a moment if she 
had had. She cared nothing for liberty, she who had worn the 
chain of the most abject slavery, that of engrossing passionate love 
for an unworthy object. But, more than this, she could not let 
him go, for his own sake ; she was true to the law of her life, that 
‘honor rooted in dishonor” knew no tarnishing from her; she 
must save him, for his own sake—from himself she must save him, 
though not to bring him back to her—must save him, in spite of 
himself, though she longed, in the cruel pangs of her woman’s 
anguish, to be done with it—to have found that nothingness in 
which she had come to believe as the “‘ end all,” and had learned 
to look to as her sovereign good. 

She had reached_a conclusion, in her meditations, on the night 
of the great storm at Homburg; she had determined on a course 
to be adopted for Routh’s sake. She would utterly discard fear, 
and show him that he must relinquish the desperate game he was 
playing. She would prove to him that fate had been too strong 
for him ; that in Mrs. Bembridge the fatality which was destined 
to destroy him existed ; that her acquaintance with Arthur Felton, 
and her knowledge of Arthur Felton’s affairs, into whose extent 
Routh had no possible pretext for inquiry, must necessarily estab- 
lish the missing link. She would hide from him her own suffer- 
ings; she would keep down her jealousy in her love ; she would 
appeal to him for himself; she would plead with him only his 
own danger, only the tremendous risk he was involving himself 
in. Then she must succeed ; then the double agony of jealousy of 
him and fear for him in which she now lived must subside, the 
burning torment must be stilled. The time might perhaps come 
in which she should so far conquer self as to be thankful that such 
suffering had brought about his safety, for there could be no real 
security for them in London, the terrible fact of Deane’s identity 
with Arthur Felton once known. After that discovery no argu- 
ment or persuasion could avayl with George ; the strength of all 
those which she had used would become potent against her, their 
weight would be against her—that weight which she had so skill- 
fully adjusted in the balance. After all, she had thought that 
night, as she had sat in the darkness, and idly watched the light- 
ning, heard the raging wind unmoyed, what did it matter, a little 
misery more, to her? Little, indeed, if it brought him safety ; and 
it should, it must ! 
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From this condition of mind she had been roused by Routh’s 
startling announcement of their departure on the morrow. The 
effect produced upon Harriet was strange. She did not believe 
that Routh had been only to the gaming-rooms that night ; she felt 
an immutable conviction that he had seen Mrs. Bembridge, and 
she instantly concluded that he had received a rebuif from the 
beautiful American. Inexpressibly relieved, though not blind 
enough to be in the least insensible to the infamy of her husband’s 
faithlessness, and quite aware that She had more, rather than less, 
to complain of than she had previously believed ; for she rightly 
judged, this woman is too finished a coquette to throw up her 
game a moment before her own interest and safety absolutely 
obliged her to do so. She acguiesced immediately, 

Had Stewart Routh had the least suspicion of the extent of his 
wife’s knowledge of his life at Homburg he could not have been 
lulled into the false security in which he indulged on his return 
to London. He perceived, indeed, that Harriet closely noted the 
state of his spirits and silently observed his actions, But he was 
used to that. He was quite right in believing she had not the least 
suspicion that Mrs. Bembridge was in London, but that was the 
sole point on which he was correct. Had he known how much his 
wife knew he would have affected a dejection of spirits he was far 
from feeling, and would have disarmed her by greater attention to 
her during the few hours of each day which he passed at home. 

Harriet had been at a loss to account for his cheerfulness ; but, 
strong of mind and heart as she was, she was not altogether free 
from the weakness of catching at that interpretation of a mystery 
in which there was some relief for herown pain. So she concluded 
that he had been only passingly, and not deeply, hurt by the co- 
quetry of the woman who had attracted him, and that he had recoy- 
ered from the superficial wound as soon as he had again immersed 
himself in the schemes and affairs which had awaited him in Lon- 
don. : 

He had told her little concerning these schemes, but she consid- 
ered this reticence due to her own withdrawal from her former 
active participation in the business of his life, and it was an addi- 
tional inducement to her to hope that Routh was taking the reso- 
lution which she desired. ‘‘ When we get back to London I will 
think about it,” he had said, and she clung to the hope, to the half 
promise in the words. He was surely settling affairs so as to ena- 
ble him to avoid the bursting of the storm. The tacit estrange- 
ment between.them would account for his doing this silently. 
Many small things in his daily life, which did not escape the quick- 
ened perception of his wife, betokened a state of preparation for 
some move, for some decided course of action. The time of ex- 
planation must necessarily come ; in the mean time she watched, 
and waited, and suffered. 

How she suffered in every hour of her life! and yet there was a 
kind of dullness over Harriet, too. She recurred little to the past 
in point of feeling ; she thought over it, indeed, in aid of the ac- 
tion of her reason and her wiil, but she did not recall it with the 
keenness of either acute grief for its vanished happiness, such as 
it had been, or remorse and terror for its deep and desperate guilt. 
The burden of the day was. enough now for this woman, whose 
strength had lasted so long, endured so much, and given way so 
suddenly. 

But time was marching on, and the inevitable end drawing near, 
and Harriet had been utterly unprepared for the second shock, the 
second unexpected, uncalculated event which had befallen. She 
had opened George Dallas’s letter, with the Paris post-mark, almost 
without an apprehension, The time for the thing she feared had 
not yet come ; and here was a thing she had never feared, a possi- 
bility, an accident, which had never presented itself to her imag- 
ination, brought at once and fully before her.. And she had done 
this thing ! Gne moment’s want of caution, in the midst of a scene 
in which her nerves had been strung to their highest tension, and 
this had been the result. Had no other clew existed, these few 
lines of writing would furnish one which would lead unerringly 
to discovery. Supposing no other clew to exist, and Routh to pre- 
tend to inability to identify the writing, there were several com- 
mon acquaintances of Dallas and Deane who could identify it, and 
thus render a refusal the most dangerous step which Routh could 
take. 

She sat for several minutes perfectly still, her face colorless as 
marble, and her blue eyes fixed with a painful expression of terror 
under the shock of this new discovery. She had had no worse appre- 
hension than that the letter would announce the day of George’s 
intended return, and for that she was prepared ; but this! It was 
too much for her, and the first words she uttered showed that her 
mind had lost its strict faculty of reasoning : they broke from her 
with a groan : 

‘‘I—I it is who have destroyed him !” 

_ But, even now, weakness and exaggeration had no long duta- 
tion in Harriet Routh’s mind. By degrees she saw this in its 
true light, an alarming, a terrible coincidence indeed, an addition 
to the danger of their position, but not necessarily a fatal catas- 
trophe. Then she saw new light, she caught at a new idea, a 
fresh, bright hope. ) 
drive away his irresolution ; this would really inspire him with the 
true conviction of their danger ; this which would throw the whole 
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burden of identification upon him, this which would establish a | Against complicated deception of this hintishe was powe] 





: frightened, not, however, by the violence of his rag 
This would avail with Routh; this would 
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strong and intimate link between him and the dead man; for the 
‘‘ articles to be purchased” named in the memorandum of which 
George had sent her a copy were simply shares in companies, with 
every one of which Stewart Routh was connected. Only George’s 
ignorance of such matters had prevented his recognizing the mean- 
ing of the memorandum, a 

And now Harriet rose ; and as she paced the room the color came 
back to her cheek, the light’came back to her eyes, A new life 
and fresh energy, seemed to spring up within her, and she grasped 
George’s lettér in her hand, and struck it against her bosom with 
an action of the hand and a responsive movement of the breast 
which was almost triumphant. This thing which she had done, 
which had looked like ruin, would be her way of escape. 

Routh’s refusal to return home immediately had annoyed, puz- 
zled, and disheartened her. Why was he so hard to move, 
so difficult to convince, so insensible to danger? His plea was 
business ; if this business was what she hoped and believed it to 
be, that of preparation, he should have come home to learn the 
new and urgent need for its expedition. Why was he go hard to 
her? Why had he no thought for her wishes, no compassion on 
her suspense? Harriet could not but ask herself that, though she 
strove against the deadly suffering the answer brought her. 

And so the time wore on drearily, until Harriet carelessly took 
from the table the slip of paper which contained a whole revela- 
tion for her. 

Of the hours which succeeded she could not have given an 
account herself. How the fury of jealousy, of love betrayed, of 
faith violated, was reawakened within her, and inflamed to the 
wildest and most desperate pitch ; how she writhed under f 
shame and the scorn which her husband’s baseness forced her 
feel! She had had profoundest pity, readiest help, for the crin 
nal; but for this pitiful, cowardly, cruel liar nothing but contem 
—nothing! Ah, yes, something more, and that made it all 
harder—contempt and love. 

The woman was here then—here, in London, on the spot to ru 
him, brought hither, lured hither, by him. "id 
planned ; his guilty hands had dug the pit into which he y 
fall; and now his feet were close upon the brink of it. T 
dered him deaf and blind ; for this he had basely deceived 
best, his only friend ; for this he had come to regard und tr 
as his enemy ; and now Harriet had to make a desperate e 
deed to rally all her strength and courage against this overwhelm- 
ing evil, against this blow dealt by him. She had to put the suf- | 
fering aside, to let all her hopes go, to face a new and almost 
desperate condition of affairs, and to think how he was to be saved 
It must be in spite of himself; it must be in defiance of himself 
this time. ; eee | 

She had passed through a long period of suffering—if time is to © 
be measured by pain—before Routh came home. She had notnearly 
thought it out; she had only reached a resolution to be as patient 
and as peaceful as possible, and to conceal her knowledge of his 
treachery if any effort could give her the strength to do so, whe 
she heard his key in the lock, and the next moment his hand on 
the door-handle. . pt 

There was some confusion in the expression of Routh’s shi: 
black eyes, some embarrassment in the tone of his voice, as he 
approached his wife and addressed her. They were slight, bu 
she saw and understood them. Her heart gave one ania oun 
under the paper which lay securely in hex bosom, but her steady 
face took no change from the pulsation. d 

«Sorry I couldn’t get back. I got away as soon as I could,” 
said Routh, as he threw aside his coat and put his hatdown. Har-_ 
riet pushed a chair toward him, and he gat down before she an- 
swered : te 

‘‘T am sorry, too, Stewart. I can hardly think any business can 
have equalled in importance such an occurrence as this.” Pt 

She put George Dallas’s letter into his hand, and eagerly watched _ 
him, while he read it. od 

If she could have seen his heart ! If she could have read the . 
villanous thought, the devilish project, that filled it! If she could 
have seen that in the discovery of the new and urgent danger ho 
had seen a means of realizing his atrocious plot against her, —_— 

“This is my opportunity. All is settled, allisright; she and I 
are safe. I have triumphed, and this cursed letter gives me a — 
better chance than any I could have formed or made, . This infer- 
nal idiot is always my curse and my dupe; howeyer, he has done 
me a good turn this time.” be ee 

If Harriet, watching the changes in her husband’s countenance, 
could have read these thoughts, she might have interpreted aright _ 
the ferocity which blazed in his wicked eyes, while a cynical sneer — 
curled his lip, as he flung the letter violently on the floor and 
started up from his chair. ,] Sathea’ 

Harriet had seen Routh in a passion more than once, though 
only once had that passion been directed agai t herself, and s e 
was not a woman, even when its victim, feb frichtened 
But she was frightened now, really 
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man’s temper. ly and truly — 

age, but because + 
she did not believe init. She did not understand his game; she saw _ 
he was playing one ; why he feigned this fury she could not com- — 
prehend, but she knew it was feign , vas frightened. — 
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“ This is your doing,” he said, the violence of his simulated an- 
ger hurrying his words, and rendering them almost unintelligible, 
“Tam indebted to you that this cursed fool has mein his power, if the 
idiot only finds it out, more securely than I ever had him in mine. 
This is your skill and your wisdom, your caution and your man- 
agement, is it? Like a fool I trusted a woman—you were always 
So sure of yourself, you know, and here’s the result. You keep 
this pretty piece of conviction in your desk, and produce it just in 
the nick of time. I don’t wonder you wanted me home, Harriet. 
I don’t wonder you were in such a hurry to give me such a proof 
of your boasted cleverness.” 

Her clear blue eyes were upon him; his restless black eyes 
shifted under her gaze, but could not escape it. She did not re- 
lease him for an instant from that piercing look, which became, 
with each word he spoke, more and more alight with scorn and 
power. The steady look maddened him, the feigned passion 
changed to real rage, the man’s evil face paled. 

She slightly raised her hand, and pointed to the chair he had 
left : he kicked it savagely away. She spoke, her hand still ex- 
tended : ‘‘ Stewart, I do not understand you, but 1 ammot taken in 
by you. What are you aiming at?) Why are you pretending to 
this violent and unreasonable anger?” 

‘*Pretending !” he exclaimed, with an oath ; ‘‘it is no pretense, 
as you shall find. Pretending ! why, woman, you have ruined me, 
and I say—” 

*« And Tsay,” she interposed, as she slowly rose and stood up- 
right before him, her head raised, her steady eyes still mercilessly 
set on his, ‘‘this is a vain and ridiculous pretense. You can not 
long conceal its motive from me: whatever game you are playing, 
I will find it out.” 

And, standing before him, she touched him lightly on the breast 
with her small white hand, ‘‘for your own sake. Stop! don’t 
speak. I say, for your own sake. You and I, Stewart, who were 
once one, are two now ; but that makes no change in me. I don’t 
reproach you.” sal 

“Oh, don’t you?” he said. ‘I know better. 
nothing but whining and reproaches lately.” 

<« Now you are acting again, and again I tell you I will find out 
why. The day of reproach can never—shall never—come ; the 
day of ruin is near, awfully near—” 

_ * You’ve taken care of that,” 

“Again! And you ought to know me better, Stewart; you 
can’t lie to me undetected. In time I shall know the truth, now I 
discern the lie. Read this again.” She took up the letter, smooth- 
ed it out, and held it toward him. He struck it out of her hand, 
and cursed her. 

She looked at him in blank amazement for a moment, and 
then said: 

«« You are not drunk again, Stewart? You are not mad? If you 
are not, listen to me, for your fate is rushing upon you. The time 
may be counted by hours. Never mind my share in this new 

event, never mind what you really think, or what you pretend to 
think about it. This is no fit of woman’s terror, this is no whim, 

no wish to induce you to desert your harvest-field, to turn your back 
“upon the promise of the only kind of life you care to live. Here 
is a link in the evidence against you, if suspicion lights upon you 
~ (which it must), which is of incontestable strength. Here, in 
gua Felton’s writing, is the memoranda of the shares which 
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bought and paid for with Arthur Felton’s money. Stewart ! 
wart ! are you blind and mad, indeed, that you stay here, that 
ou let the precious time escape you, that you dally with your 
ate? Let us be gone, I say ; let us escape while we may. George 
Dallas is not our only foe, not our only danger—formidable, in- 
deed; but remember, Stewart, remember, Mr. Felton comes to 
seek for his son; remember that we have to dread the man’s 
father !” 
_ The pleading in her voice was agonizing in its intensity, the 
lustrous excitement in her blue eyes was painful, the pallor of her 
face was frightful. She had clasped her hands round his arm, 
and the fingers held him like steel fetters. He tried to shake off 
her hold, but she did not seem aware of the movement. 
_“T tell you,” she continued, ‘‘no dream was ever wilder than 


hore hope of eseape if those two men come to London and find you 


; no such possibility exists. Let us go; let us get out of the 
h of their power to harm us.” 
“By —, Vl put mysclf out of Dallas’s reach by a very simple 


method, if you don’t hold your cursed tongue,” said Routh, with | 


such ferocity that Harriet let go her hold of him, and shrunk as if 
or struck her. ‘If you don’t want me to:tell Mr. Felton 
has become of his son, and put him on to George’s trail my- 
golf, you'll drop this kind of thing at once. In fact,” he said, with 
a savage sneer, “1 hardly think a better way out of our infernal 
blunder could be found.” 
“Stewart! Stewart!” She said no more. 
“‘Now listen to me, Harriet,” he went on, in furious anger, but 
in a suppressed tone. “If you are any thing like the wise woman 
on used to be you won't provoke a desperate man. Let me alone, 
j tell you—let me get out of this as I best can. The worst part of 
jt is what you have brought upon me. I don’t want George Dallas 
to come to any serious grief if I can help it; but if he threatens 
danger to me he must clear the way, that’s all, I dare say you are 
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very sorry, and all that. You rather look to Master George lately, 
believe in his prudence, and his mother, and all that kind of 
thing ; but I can’t help that. I never had a turn for sentiment 
myself ; but this you may be sure of—if any one is to swing for 
Deane, it shall be Dallas, and not I.” 

A strong shudder shook Harriet’s frame as she heard her hus- 
band’s words. But she repressed it, and spoke: 

‘‘ You refuse to listen to me*then, Stewart. You will not keep 
your promise—your promise which, however vague, I have built 
upon and lived upon since we left Homburg? You will not ‘think 
of’ what I said to you there? Not though it is a thousand times 
more important now? You will not leave this life, and come away 
to peace and safety ?” 

‘No, no; a thousand times no!” said Routh, in the wildest 
fury. ‘I will not—I will not! A life of peace and safety ; yes, 
and a life of poverty, und you—” he added, in a tone of bitterest 
scorn and hatred. 

A wonderful look came into the woman’s face as she heard his 
cruel and dastardly words. As the pink had faded into the white 
upon her cheeks, so now the white deadened into gray—into an 
ashen, ghostly gray, and her dry lips parted slowly, emitting a 
heavy sigh, 

He made a step or two toward the door, she retreating before 
him. And when he had almost reached it she fell suddenly upon 
her knees, and flung her arms round him with desperate energy. 

‘‘ Stewart,” she said, in a whisper indeed, yet in a voice to be 
heard amidst a whirlwind, ‘‘my husband, my lové, my life, my 
darling, don’t mind me! Leave me here ; it will be safer, better, 
less suspicious. Go away, and leaveme. I don’t care, indeed. I 
don’t want to go with you. Go alone, and make sure of your 
safety ! Stewart, say you’ll go—say you'll go!” 

While she was speaking he was striving to loosen her hold 
upon him,. but in vain. A short, brief warfare was waged in that 
moment in his soul. If he softened to her now, if he yielded to 
her now, all was undone. And yet what love was this—what 
strange, and wondrous, and potent kind of love was this? Not 
the kind of love which had looked at him, an hour or two ago, out 
of the rich black eyes of the American widow, that had flushed 
her velvet cheek and trembled in the tones of her voice. But a 
vision of the beauty that he coveted, of the wealth he needed, of 
the freedom he panted for, rose before Routh’s bewildered brain, 
and the strife was ended. Evil had its own way unchecked, un- 
heeded henceforth to the end. 

He raised his right arm and struck her heavily upon the face ; 
the clasp of her hands gave way, and she sank upon the floor. 
Then he stepped over her, as she lay prostrate in the door-way, 
and left the room. As she raised herself, and pushed back her 
hair, and looked around with a kind of dreary amazement she 
heard the key turned in his dressing-room door. 

The day had dawned when Harriet Routh went gently up stairs 
to her bedroom. She was very thoughtful, but perfectly calm, 
and she opened the window-shutters and let the light in before she 
lay down on her bed. Also, she unlocked a box, which she took 
from her wardrobe, and looked carefully into it, then put it away 
satisfied. As she closed her eyes, she said, half aloud, ‘‘I can do 
no more; but she can save him, and she shall.” 

At one o’clock on the following day Harriet Routh, attired, as 
usual, in simple but ladylike dress, and presenting an appearance 
on which the most impertinent of pages would not have dared to 
cast an imputation, presented herself at No. 4 Hollington Square, 
Brompton. Mrs. Bembridge lived there, the page admitted, but 
Mrs. Bembridge was not at home, and would not be at home until 
late in the evening. Would the lady leave her name? No; but 
she desired Mrs. Bembridge might be informed that a lady had 
called, and would call again at the same hour on the morrow, who 
had found an article of dress lost, at Homburg, by Mrs. Bem- 
bridge, and which she would restore in person, but not otherwise. 

As Harriet was returning to her own house she walked down 
Piccadilly, and saw Mr. Felton and George Dallas alighting 


‘from a cab at the door of the house in which their lodgings had 


been engaged. 


“*Very fair, too,” said Mrs. Bembridge, when she received Har- 
riet’s message from her maid, ‘‘and very natural she woula ex- 
pect areward., Ladies often take advantage of that kind of thing 
to give the money to the poor; and I’m sure I sha’n’t grudge her 
any thing she may ask in reason, I shall be so glad to get back my 
golden egg.” 


-——_+—__—-. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


INFORMATION RECEIVED, 


WueEN George Dallas knew that his meeting with Clare Car 
ruthers was imminent and near he told his uncle one of the two 
circumstances of his life which he had hitherto concealed from 
him. As George expected, Mr. Felton received the communica- 
tion with some seriousness. ‘A little while ago, George,” he 
said, “this might have upset the new and good understanding hap- 
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pily established between Mr, Carruthers and yourself, but Iam in 
hopes it will not do so now. I think the old gentleman’s nature is 
fine and forgiving when one gets beneath the crust, and I am not 
afraid now. The chance of seeing the young lady, not in his pres- 
ence, for the first time—that would have been awkward and dan- 
gerous indeed—is most fortunate. You must make your peace 
with her in the first instance.” ; 

Left alone, George had applied himself, in a condition of ex- 
treme mental discomposure, to thinking of what he should say to 
Clare, and how he should say it. He had almost arranged a satis- 
factory programme before she came ; after—well, after, he did not 
speak.or look in the least like what he had intended, and if any 
one had asked him for an account of their interview, he would have 
been perfectly incapable of satisfying the demand. 

The interview lasted long, and when, at its close, George Dallas 
put Clare Carruthers into her cousin’s carriage, her face was closely 
veiled, and the little hand which lingered in his had not yet done 
trembling. As he stood on the door-step and watched the carriage 
out of sight the young man’s face was pale and agitated, but full 
of deep and sacred happiness too, An expression of resolve and 
hope, of courage and power, was upon his features, such as they 
had never before worn. 


While George Dallas and Clare Carruthers were talking together 
at Sir Thomas Boldero’s house in Chesham Place, while the hours, 
never to be forgotten by either, were passing over them, the same 
hours were witnessing an interview not less momentous for Harriet 
Routh and her beautiful foe. 

No. 4 Hollington Square was one of those London houses which 
every one knows, furnished for people who take houses for the 
season, prettily, flimsily, sparingly, a house which tenants with 
money and taste could make very striking and attractive, which 
tenants without money and without taste would find very tolerable 
in its original condition. Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge possessed both, 
and as she made it arule to have every advantage procurable by 
the use of either, the drawing-room in which she awaited the com- 
ing of her visitor was as pretty and coquettish a room as could easily 
have been seen. She had chosen a becoming costume, and an 
equally becoming attitude ; and she looked beautiful indeed, in 
her rich morning-dress of black silk, faced with rose-colored satin 
and costly lace. ‘The masses of her dark hair were coiled smoothly 
round her head, her round white arms were without a jewel to 
turn the eye from their shapely beauty. She glanced et one of the 
many mirrors in the room as the page announced ‘‘a lady,” and 
felt perfectly satisfied. 

The room was long and narrow, though not large; and as Har- 
riet walked from the door to the hearth-rug on which Mrs. Bem- 
bridge stood, having gracefully risen in an attitude especially 
intended for her visitor’s admiration, that lady had time to observe 
her appearance, and to experience a certain vague sense of discom- 
fort not altogether unlike alarm. She saw a face which she re- 
membered, but with which she could not connect any distinct 
recollection; a pale, fair, determined face, with smooth light- 
brown hair framing a broad, low brow, with keen, piercing blue 


eyes, which looked steadily at her, and never dropped their fine, 


fringed lids, blue eyes in which power, will, and knowledge dwelt, 
as the shallow-souled woman they looked at and through felt, but 
did not understand. A face so fixed in its expression of irremedia- 
ble woe, a face so lost with all its self-possession, so full of despair 
with all its might of will, that a duller intellect than that of the 
meager-brained woman who looked at it must have recognized a 
story in it such as few human beings happily have to tell or to 
conceal. She did not speak, or make any sign of salutation ; but 
when she had quite reached her Mrs. Bembridge recovered herself, 
and said, with all her accustomed grace : 

“Tam so much obliged to you for calling. Pray take a seat. I 
think I know to what I am indebted for the pleasure of your 
visit ;” and then she sank gracefully back into her low chair, and 
smiled her very best smile. The very best of those suited to the 
feminine capacity, of course. Mrs. P. Ireton Bembridge had quite 
a different set for men, 

ray am quite sure you do not,” said Harriet, in a low, firm voice, 
and without availing herself of the invitation to be seated. “I am 
quite sure you have no notion of my business here. You shall 
know it ; it is important, but brief. 

_ “You think I have come to you on a false pretext, and I have 
done so, to a certain extent. You lost an article of ornament, or 
dress at Homburg?” 

“T did—a locket,” said Mrs. Bembridge, a little relieved, and 
glancing unconsciously toward her silver purse, which was at hand, 
and through whose meshes gold shone. 

“IT know, but I have not brought you your locket. You lost 
something else at Homburg, and I have brought it to you to 
prove to you that you had better hear me, and that you must ”— 
And then Harriet laid upon the table, near by the side of the silver 
purse, a crushed and faded flower, whose rich luscious blossom 
had been of the deepest crimson in the time of its bloom, when it 
had nestled against a woman’s silken hair, 

“What is it? What do you mean? Good God ! who are you?” 
said Mrs, Bembridge, shrinking back as Harriet made the one step 
necessary to enable her to reach the table, 
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“‘T am Stewart Routh’s wife,” she replied, slowly, and without 
changing her tone or releasing the other woman from her steady 

aze. 

This time Mrs. Bembridge sprang to her feet, with a face as 
white as death. 

‘* Don’t be frightened,” said Harriet, with the faintest glimmer 
of a contemptuous smile, which was the last expression having re- 
lation to Mrs. Bembridge personally that showed itself in her face 
until the end. ‘‘I did not come here to inspire you with any fear 
of me; I did not come here on your account at all, or on mine ; 
but for another motive, another reason.” 

‘‘What—what is it?” said her hearer nervously reseating her- 
self. 

‘‘My husband’s safety,” said Harriet; and as she spoke the 
words Mrs. Bembridge felt that an illusion was relled away from 
her forever. He belonged to this pale, stern woman, whose un- 
sparing eyes were fixed upon her, whose unfaltering voice had 
not a tone of doubt or weakness in it, 

‘‘T have no time to lose,” she said, ‘‘and the briefest explana- 

tion will, in this case, be the best. When that flower fell from 
your hair ovér the balcony at the Kursaal at Homburg, it fell at my 
feet. I was on the terrace beneath. ‘If once, during the time 
you and he stood there, my husband had looked away from you 
and over the rail he would have seen me. But he did not. I had 
come to that particular spot accidentally, though I was there that 
night because I suspected, because I knew, that he was there with 
you, and I would not condemn him unseen, unconvicted. 
- I heard all he said to you. Don’t start ; it was very pretty. 
I know it all by heart ; every intonation, every hesitation—all the 
lying gamut from end toend. I heard all the story he told you 
of his marriage : every incident, every declaration, every sentiment 
was a lie! He told you he had married a poor, passionate, silly gir], 
who had compromised herself through her undisciplined and unre- 
turned love for him, for pity—fora man’s pity for a woman ! A lie. 
He told you his wife was an oddity, a nervous recluse, oblivious of 
all but her health and her valetudinarian fancies ; that she had no 
love for him or any one ; no mind, no tastes, no individuality ; that 
his life was a dreary one, and the oscillation of a heart whch had 
never been hers toward so irresistible a woman aS you was no 
sin, no dishonesty, against her, ee 

“This was the lie he told you concerning me. The lie he told © 






you about himself was more important in its results; and as it 
flattered you, of course you gave it ready credence. No doubt you 
believe it still, thtugh you must know him better now. He told 


pride, and grandeur, and wealth; of family ties severed in conse- 
quence of the charitable, chivalrous, self-sacrificing marriage he © 
had made; of obscurity nobly borne and toil willingly encoun- 
tered ; of talents unremittingly exercised without fame or reward ; | 
of high aspirations and future possibilities, if only the agen 
wealth and the incentive of Jove might be his, And this flimsy 
tale caught your fancy and your faith. It was so charming to fill © 
the vacant place in the misunderstood man’s life, so delightful to 
be at once queen and consoler, to supply all the deficiencies of this 
deplorable wife. It was just the programme to catch the fancy oe 
a woman like you, beautiful, vain, and empty.” ie) eee 
There was neither scorn nor anger in Harriet’s voice; there was — 
merely a dash of reflection, as if she had strayed for a moment 
from the track of her discourse. ; = 2 
‘But it was all a lie,” she went on. ‘‘ His story of me and his- — 
tory of himself were both and equally false. Into the truth, as 
regards myself, I do not choose to enter., It is needless, and you 
are as incapable of understanding as you are indifferent toit. The 
truth about him I mean to tell you for his sake.” — 
“Why ?” stammered the listencr. : ties. 
‘Because he is in danger, and I want to save him, hit not 


you a story of his misunderstood, undervalued life; of family 
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love him—/im, mind you, nct the man you have fancied him, n 
the persuasive bland lover you have found him, no doubt, for , 
conclude he has not changed the character he assumed that night | 
upon the balcony, but the hard and cruel, the desperate man he 73, 
I tell you”—she drew a little nearer, and again Mrs. Bembridge — 
shrank from her—‘‘he is a swindler, a liar, and a thief; he has | 
lived by such means for years, was living by them when he mar- 
ried me. They are failing him now, and he feels the game is up 
here. What his exact plan is, of course, I do not know ; batthar 
it includes getting you and your fortune into his power I have no 
doubt. . : 
«Whatever his plan may be,” Harriet continued, ‘he is entire] 

absorbed in it, and he is indifferent to all besides. Mind, I don’t 
say you count for nothing in this : you are too vain to believe, I am 
too wise to say, any thing of the kind. But your beauty, which he 


likes, would never have tempted him to an insane disregard of his 


safety, would never have kept him here when the merest prudence 
should have driven him far away.. He wants you, but he wants 
your money more urgently and desperately. He needs time to win 
you and it, no matter how he means to do it, and time is what he 
has not to give, time is the one stake it is ruin to him to risk in 
this game. Do you hear me? Do you understand me?” 
The blank white face feebly looked a negative. Sg ie; 
‘“No. Then I will put it more plainly. My husband, you 
lover, the man who is trying to ruin you in reputation, that he 
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may have the power to ruin you in fortune, is in imminent danger. 
Flight, and flight alone, could save him; but he refuses to fly, be- 
cause he will not leave you.” 

** What—what has he done?” 

*“He has been concerned in a robbery,” said Harriet, with por- 
feet composure, ‘‘and I know the police are on the right track, 
vad will soon come up with him. But he is desperate, and refuses 
to go. I did not know why until yesterday, when I found you had 
followed him from Homburg—by arrangement, of course. Tush, 
woman! don’t try to deny it. What does it matter tome? A lie 
more or less, a villainy more or less, makes no difference in him 
for me; but I knew then why he was obstinately bent on waiting 
for his fate.” 

**]—I don’t believe you,” said Mrs. Bembridge, and she half 
rose from her chair and stretched her hand toward the bell. But 
Harriet stopped her by the lifting of a finger. 

**QOh yes, you do,” she said ; ‘‘you believe me implicitly. You 
haye been afraid of this man—even when he has flattered you, 
and won upon you most; you have never felt sure of him, and 

_ you know I am telling you the truth. But you are weak, and you 
- would like to think you had not been quite so egregiously deceived. 
1 can not, for his sake, leave you this comfort. You lost a locket 
at Homburg—a golden egg-shaped toy—with two portraits in it, 
one of yourself, the other of a young man, a countryman of yours, 
an admirer. You prize the thing, you showed it to my husband, 
you talked of its value—is this true?” 

«Yes, yes, it is true—what then?” 

<«This then; he stole that locket from you, as he sat by you in 
your carriage and talked sentiment and compliment to you. He 
stole the lecket—it does not sound nice or heroic; he stole it, I tell 

ou.”” 
* “«TImpossible—im possible. ” 

«< Am I in the confidence of your maid? Do I know the contents 
of your jewel-case? But this is folly, this is pretense ; you knowin 
your soul that Iam telling you the truth. And now for the reason 
of my tellingit. If you think Iam a jealous woman, come here 
to expose my husband to my rival, and take him from her by even 
such desperate means, you make my task harder by giving me 
blind folly to deal with. I came with no thought of myself or 

you: though I do, indeed, save you by coming, I have no care, no 
wish to do so; you are nothing to mey but a danger in his path. 
* That his safety will be yours, too, is your fortune, not my doing. 
I care not, it might be your destruction, and it would be all one to 
me. Iam not jealous of you ; you are nothing to me, and he has 
one been lost tome. But he must not be lost to himself too, and 
r that 1am here. Ican do nothing with or for him more, but 
you can: he loves you, after his fashion, and you can save 
bs le 
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‘ [—I save him—from what? how? what do youmean? If you 
have told me the truth, why should I, if I could?” 

* _Calmly and contemplatively Harriet looked at her; calmly she 
‘said, as if to herself. 

And I am sure he thinks you love him! Wonderful, very 

wonderful ! but,” she went on, with quicker utterance, ‘‘ that does 

not matter. You can save him, [ will answer your last question 
_ first : to convince you that this must be done, for your own sake, 

will save time. You did not know his character until now, but I 
_ think. you know something of his temper ; I think you understand 

that he is a desperate man. Suppose you break with him now— 

and your mind has been made up to do that for several minutes— 
_ suppose you determine to save yourself from this swindler, this 

liar, this thief, to keep your character, and your money, and your 
beauty eS Shae fate, do you think he will let you go? How 
do you propo: eto escape him? You don’t know. You are terri- 
bly frightened at the idea. I have come to tell you. Rouse your- 
self, and listen to me while I tell you what you must do.” 

Mrs. Bembridge tried to obey her: she shook back her hair 
which had fallen over her face, and looked up with eyes less 
scared and more intelligent. 

«Tf my husband has not left England by to-morrow,” said Har- 
riet, with clear, distinct emphasis, ‘‘it will be too late to save him 
from the clutches of the law. Nothing will induce him to leave 
Hagland while you remain here. What?” she said, with a sud- 

en rush of burning red into her face and an indescribable fierce 
shange of tone and manner. ‘‘ What? You were going, were 
you—and together? Tell me instantly—instantly, I say—what is 
this I see in your face?” ' 

Mrs. Bembridge caught at Harriet’s gown, and stammered : 

“ Don’t, don’t ; Vl tell you!” 

“Do you think I am going to strike you or kill you? do you 
think I would touch you with one finger?” said Harriet, in her 
former tone, and drawing her dress from the woman’s grasp with 
a quict, determined movement. ‘Tell me instantly, and don’t 
fear. You were going away, and together? Where were you 

cing, and when?” 

«To New York—on Saturday.” 

Harriet Routh turned abruptly from her, and for one minute’s 

duration of awful silence her face was hidden. Then, with a 
nd like a sigh and a sob, but such a sound as the listener had 
er heard before, she resumed her former position. The other 

dared not look at her for many minutes. When she did, Harriet’s 
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face fixed itself forever on her memory as the ideal of the face of 
one who had died of sheer pain. 

«Thank you. The acknowledgment at least is brave and true, 
and makes the rest easy. Am I to conclude you do not wish now 
to carry out this arrangement?” 

“Oh, no, no! For God’s sake, save me !” 

‘In saving dim. Yes. You must leave England to-night, and 
he must follow you to-morrow. Don’t be frightened ; I said fol- 
low, not meet you. You must really go. No pretense will avail. 
He could not be deceived in this. You must cross the Channel to- 
night, and telegraph to him to-morrow from some French town, 
which you can leave upon the instant, if you choose, That is 
your own affair. You may return to England to-morrow night, if 
you please, and reach Liverpool in time to sail for New York on 
Saturday. Thus you will escape him, and be free. He will not 
follow you against your will to New York, where you are pro- 
tected by your friends and your position. You have but to write 
and forbid his doing so.” 

“T think—I think I understand,” said Mrs. Bembridge, in a 
voice full of submission and entreaty ; ‘‘ but how am I to account 
for going away?” 

‘‘ At what hour do you expect him here to-day?” asked Harriet, 
in a business-like tone, without noticing the question. 

‘* At nine in the evening ” 

“It is now nearly three. The tidal train for Folkstone starts at 
six. Your arrangements for next Saturday are all made, of 
course.” 

*“They are.” Wonder and fear, and a strange sense of depend- 
ence on this dreadful woman, were growing on Mrs. Bembridge 
with every moment. . 

“*Settle every thing here, and take your luggage to Liverpool. 
You will not be able to make an hour’s delay on your return ; you 
must go straight through. You must travel without a servant for 
once—no—take your page ; he is better out of the way—~” 

“‘T will do as you tell me; but you have not said how I am to 
account for going.” 4 

‘“No,” said Harriet, absently ; ‘‘ but that will be easy. He 
will think you a fool, and easily frightened, but your vanity must 
bear that—-it’s not a heavy price to pay for safety.” 

There was a pretty writing-table in the room, covered with 
elegant trifles. Harriet approached it, and opened a blo‘ting- 
book. Some sheets of thick perfumed paper, with dainty mono- 
gram and motto, lay within it. On one of them she wrote as fol- 
lows : 

‘* All is discovered. Your wife has been here, and has terrified 
me by her threats. Our scheme must be abandoned. I can not 
stay an hour here, not even to consult you ; I am in fear of my 
life. Come to me at once to Amiens. I leave to-night, and will 
telegraph from thence. If you do not join me on Saturday morn- 
ing I will conclude you have given me up.” 

She rose, and desired Mrs, Bembridge to take her place. 

‘*Copy that,” she said, briefly ; but before the other took up the 
pen she read the lines, and exclaimed : 

‘*T dare not—I dare not; he will kill you.” 

“‘That is my business,” said Harriet, fiercely. ‘‘ Write.” 

She copied the letter slowly, and trembling as she wrote, folded, 
sealed, and directed it. 

“Now go and give your directions, and make your preparations.” 

They looked at each other for a moment, and Mrs. Bembridge 
left the room without another word. When she was alone Harriet 
sat down by the table wearily, and covered her face with her 
hands. Time went on, but she did not move. Servants came in 
and went out of the room, but she took no notice. -At length Mrs. 
Bembridge entered in traveling dress, and with a paler face than 
any mirror she had ever looked into had ever reflected. At the 
same moment a carriage came to the door. 

*“Let us go. One minute. Mrs. Routh, I—I don’t think I quite 
knew what I was doing. Can you forgive me?” She half ex- 
tended her hand, then drew it back as she looked into Harriet’s 
marble face. 

‘Forgive you!, What do you mean? You are nothing to me, 
woman ; or, if any thing, only the executioner of a sentence, inde- 
pendent of you.” 

Mrs. Bembridge did not attempt to speak again. As they went 
out of the door a telegram was handed to her. It was from Routh. 
‘‘Impossible to see you to-night. Letter by post.” 

She handed the paper silently to Harriet, who read it, and said 
nothing until they were seated in the carriage. 

** Does that make any difference?” then asked Mrs. Bembridge, 
timidly, 

“To you, none, 
soon,” 

Not another word was spoken between them. Harriet stood on 
the platform at the railway section until the train moved off, and 
as Mrs. Bembridge caught the last glimpse of her stern white face 
she threw herself back in the carriage, in which she was fortu- 
nately alone, in an hysterical agony of tears. 


Possibly it may to me; he need not know so 


Routh did not come home that night; he sent a message that 
business detained him in the City, and that he wished his letters 
and some clothes sent to him in the morning, 
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‘“This is well,” said Harriet; ‘‘he is making his preparations, 
and he does not wish to see me before he must. 
hardly pass without my hearing or seeing George.” 

Late that evening Harriet posted the letter which Mrs, Bembridge 
had written. But the evening and the night passed, and George Dal- 
las did not come or send, The hours were full of the agony of sus- 

ense for Harriet. They brought another kind of suffering to Mr, 

‘elton and his nephew. ; 

At eight o’clock that evening George Dallas, alias Paul Ward, 
as the police phrase had it, was arrested at Mr, Felton’s lodgings, 
charged with the murder of Mr, Felton’s son. 


the old book-seller’s death had released from their hiding-place 
and put in circulation, had furnished the clew of Mr. 'Tatlow’s 
dextrous fingers. The notes bore Arthur Felton’s initials; they 
had been paid to him by the Liverpool Bank : they were indorsed 
in full, with date too, by Paul Ward, 

‘And a case,” said Mr. Tatlow, who had a turn for quotation, 
‘‘neater, completer, in every feater, I don’t think 1 was ever in.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
AT THE TIDAL TRAIN. 


‘‘TRERE’S a job for you to-day, Jim,” said the irreproachable 
Harris to Mr. James Swain, when he presented himself at half 
past eight at Routh’s house, according to his frequent custom. 

**[ didn’t come after no jobs this mornin’,” said Jim ; ‘‘I come to 
see the missis.” 

** Ah, but you can’t see her, she ain’t-up, and the job is particu- 


lar wanted to be done.” 


Jim looked moody and discontented, but cheered up when Harris | 


represented that he might see Mrs. Routh on his return. The 
“job ” was the delivery of Routh’s clothes and letters, as di- 
rected, at his chambers in Tokenhouse-yard. The boy was trou- 
bled in his mind, irresolute. George Dallas’s sudden illness, 
the photograph he had seen, these things added to the perplex- 
ity he was in already. Perhaps he had better speak to Mrs. 
Routh first ; he did not know; at all events, he might tell her 
what had occurred yesterday, without mentioning the portrait, and 
see what effect it had upon her. He had brought with him that 
morning, with a vague notion that it might perhaps be advisable to 
show it to Mrs. Routh, but a settled resolution to show it to Mr. 
Dallas, the object which he kept carefully secreted in the hole in 
the wall at home, and as he trudged away Cityward, carrying a 
small leather bag containing the required clothes and letters, he 
turned it over and over in his grimy pocket, and grew more and 
more thoughtful and depressed. 

Arrived at Tokenhouse-yard, the clerk took the bag from him, 
and suggested that he had better wait, in case Mr. Routh should 
require his further services. So Jim waited, and presently Routh 
came out into the passage. 

More ill-looking, more down-looking than ever, Jim Swayne 
thought Stewart Routh when he spoke to‘him that morning. His 
face was colorless, his eyes bloodshot, the glance troubled and 
wandering, his voice harsh and uneven. He gave Jim a brief order 
to meet him at the London-bridge railway station the same even- 
ing, at a quarter to six. ‘‘I shall have a message for you,” said 
Routh. “Be punctual, remember.” And then he turned away 
abruptly and went into his room, shutting the door roughly. 

_ “He ain’t in the best of humors, even of his own, and they’re 
none on ’em good,” thought Jim, as he turned out of Token- 
house-yard and took his way westward again, keeping his hand 
permanently in his pocket this time. 

It was only ten o’clock, and Jim had been told to go to Mr, Dal- 
las’s at eleven. The interval troubled him; he could not settle 
his mind to the pursuit of odd jobs. 
about ;” he would hang about Piccadilly, near the house, till the 
time came. But when Jim reached the house in which Mr, Fel- 
ton and Mr, Dallas lodged, he was surprised to find it an object of 
lively curiosity to a number of persons who were crowding the 
pavement, notwithstanding the active interference of a policeman 
who was endeavoring to clear a passage for two ladies whose car- 
riage was before the door, and one of whom was evidently in the 
deepest distress. Jim plunged at once into the heart of the con- 
course, and asked a number of eager questions, to which he re- 
ceived simultaneous but contradictory replies. 

““ Wot is it? wot is it? Dotell me. Is any thing wrong with Mr. 
Dallas?” he asked, imploringly, of the servant who had opened 
the door to thé two ladies (who had at last suceceded in entering 
the house), and who was just about to shut it in the faces of a few 
Scores of anxious inquirers endeavoring talibiorce the depths of 
the hall, and to sce through the dining-room doors, ‘‘ Don’t you 
know me? I was here yesterday. I have been here before. I was 
to see Mr. Dallas at eleven. Can’t I see him? Is he worse?” 

The woman did know the boy, and she at once admitted him. 

“‘Come in,” she said ; “Vl tell you inside, It’s a deal worse 
than his health that’s the matter.” So Jim vanished into the 
house, a distinction which, being unattainable by themselves, was 


The night can. 


George’s agent had | 
done his work well, and the notes changed at Amsterdam, which | 


He did not mind ‘‘ hanging’ 
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regarded with much indignation py the crowd. Temporarily dis- 
persed by the active policeman, they gathered again, hoping the 
boy would come out, when they might pounce upon and extract 
information from him. But they waited in vain ; the boy did not 
come out. The carriage still remained at the door, and in about 
an hour a gentleman of grave and busy aspect issued from the 
maddeningly mysterious mansion, stepped into the vehicle, and 
was driven rapidly away. 


The woman who recognized Jim told him the story of the events 
which had ceeurred, in the hall, speaking in a hurried whisper, 
and with much genuine womanly compassion. Jim heard her with 
a beating heart and shaking limbs. As the boy leaned against the 
wall, regardless of the damaging properties of his touzled head 
resting on the spotless paint, he wondered if this was like faint- 
ing, and whether he should be able to keep from “‘ going off” like 
Mr, Dallas, 

“Tl tell you, as plain as I can make it out. Mr. Felton had 
some letters yesterday—letters as come from America—and there 
were a carte of his son in’em ; he hasn’t seen nor yet heard of him 
for ever so long ; and when Mr. Dallas see the carte he knew as 
the man was the same as was murdered, and never found out, in — 
the spring.” 

“Well?” said Jim. ‘‘ Yes? Go on.” The faint feeling was 
subsiding ; he was beginning to understand. 

‘‘It were an awful shock to Mr. Dallas to find out as his cousin 
had been murdered, and to have to break it to the father; and no 
wonder he fainted over it. Nobody knows. how he did it, but 
there must have been a dreadful scene ; for I shouldn’t ha’ known 
Mr. Felton from the dead when I went to ask, through their not 
answering James’s knock, whether they was a goin’ to have any din- 
ner. He was sittin’ in his chair, white and quiet ; and Mr. Dallas 
he was kneeling on the ground beside him, and I think his arm 
was round his neck ; but I couldn’t see his face, for he only put out 
his hand, and says he, ‘ No, thank you, Mary ; go away for a little, 
please.’ I waited in the passage, but I never heard a.word pass 
between them ; and we didn’t know whatever could be the matter, 
for we only knew about the letters after Mr. Dallas had been took 
up.” 4 
‘*Mr. Dallas took up? Wotever dv you mean ? Go on—go on; 
tell me—quick !” ass 

It might be about eight or nine, and we was all sittin’ down. 
stairs, a talkin’ about the parlors, afid 2 very quick ring comes to 
the ’all door. James opens it, and in comes two men, very short 
and business-like, which they must sce Mr. Dallas, and can’t take 
no denial. So James goes to the door to ask if Mr. Dallas wil 
them, but they’re too quick for James, and walk in; and in 





minutes there’s a great to do and explanation, and Mr. Dallas is © 


took up.” 

“* But wot for ?—wot had he done?” askedWim. ~~ a 

‘‘ Murdered his cousin, don’t I tell you !” said the woman, a lit- 
tle snappishly. ‘‘ Ain’t I a-tellin’ of you as plain as I can speak! 
He’d been and murdered this other gentleman wot nobody knew, 
in the spring, and then he sets the police a lookin’ after his cousin, 
and just tells them enough to make them know as the other gen- 
tleman was him, which they’d never had a notion of before, so 
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they come and took him on suspicion of the murder, and Mr. Fel- | 


ton went away with him. We was all there when they put the 
handcuffs on him, and his uncle he stopped him in the ’all, as thi 
was goin’ to the cab, and says he, ‘ George, my boy, I do this that 
no one may think I’m deceived ;’ and he puts his hands on his 
shoulders:und kisses him, as if he was a woman, before us all.” 

Jim listened, pale and breathless, but qpite silent. 

‘Mr, Felton were out pretty near all night; and when he come 
?ome the gentleman as is here now were with him. He hasn’t 
been to bed at all, and I haven’t seen him, but just when I let the 
lady in, which she’s a sweet-lookin’ creature, and has been cryin’ 
dreadful.” RBS We 

‘‘ Let me see Mr. Felton,” said Jim, catching the woman by her 
dress, and speaking with the utmost eagerness and passion ; ‘‘ let 
me see him. I came to see Mr. Dallas about this business, let me 
see Mr. Felton.” 

“You came! why, what have you got to do with it?” said the 
woman, her curiosity vehemently aroused. ; ) 

‘J will tell you all about it,” said Jim, adroitly ; ‘‘ you shall 
hear it all afterward—Mr. Dallas never did it—not he, J know bet- 
ter than that. I can tell Mr. Felton a great deal.” ; 

‘‘T must ask if he will see you,” said the woman ; ‘‘if he won’t, 
perhaps the lawyer—” 

«‘No, no, it must be Mr, Felton himself. Let me into the room.” 

She offered no resistance, and in another minute Jim was in the 
presence of a group composed of Mr. Felton, a grave gentleman, 
who looked like a lawyer, a beautiful girl, who was Clare Carruth- 
ers, and a plain, clever-looking young woman, who was Clare’s 
cousin, Mrs. Stanhope. The lawyer and Mr, Stanhope were seated 
by a table, in close conversation, which they carried on in lowered 
tones. Clare and Mr. Felton stood upon the hearth-rug ; the girl’s 
golden head was resting on her companion’s shoulder, and she was 
crying silently but unrestrained. = 

‘“‘Is he very, very ill?” she had said, a little before Jim entered 


' the room, 
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*“ Not seriously so, my dear, and indeed nothing could be more | 


fortunate than that his strength failed him so completely. It gives 
us time, and | need it, I am so bewildered even yet.” 

**Did Mr. Lowther say—say that he was not—not brought before 
the magistrates, not brought into that dreadful place, to-day 2” 
said Clare, her voice hardly audible for her sobs. 

“Yes, ny dear, Think a little ; I could not be here if he had not 
so much respite. Clare, [am a chief witness ; I must be there, 
you know, to tell them about—about my son—” He paused, and 
closed his eyes for a few minutes. 

*“The case was called pro forma this morning, but Mr. Low- 
ther’s partner, his brother, easily procured a delay. George was too 
ill to appear, but he sent me word that there was nothing wrong.” 

*“*Can no one see him?” asked Clare, imploringly. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Felton, can no one goto him? Can no one give him any comfort 
—help him to bear it? Are they so cruel as that?” 

** Hush, dear, it is not cruel; it is right. No one can see him 
for the present but Mr. Lowther—Mr, James Lowther, who is with 
him now, I dare say, who will be here this afternoon.” 

‘* How can you bear it? how are you ever to bear it?” she said. 

«« My dear, | must bear it ; and I have time before me in which 
to suffer: this is the time for action. You must help me, Clare, 
my dear, brave girl. I sent for you for this; I sent for you, at 
his desire, my child, His last words were, ‘My mother, my mother, 
she is coming home to-morrow.’ I told him to be satisfied, she 
should be kept from the knowledge of all this. He shuddered 
from head to foot. Clare, are you strong enough to redeem my 
promise? Can you hide all that has happened from her? Can you 
be with her, watching her, keeping a calm face before her? My 
dear, have you strength for this?” 

She lifted her golden head, and looked at him with her innocent, 

fearless eyes. 

‘J have strenoth to do any thing that he—that George desires, 
and you think is right.” 

«Then that is your share of our dreadful task, my dear. God 
Knows it is no light or easy share.” 

Clare’s tears streamed forth again. 
and whispered : 

Ts there no—no hope?” 

“None,” he replied. <‘‘If it had been possible for George to be 
mistaken, I have had the sight of my own eyes. Clare, they 
brought me my son’s coat! My own last gift to him, Clare.” 

«What George must have suffered !” she said, still in a broken 
whisper, her tear-stained face upon his breast. 

“ Ah, yes, itis all dim to me still. Mr. Lowther and I have 

mn searching out the truth all night, but we are still in confu- 

on. Tatlow is coming presently, and you must go away, my 
dear, you must go home. You have your share to do, and need 
ength to doit. You shall know all I learn from hour to hour, 

Mrs. Stanhope, will you—who is this? What brings you here, 
boy?” ‘ 

’ fe Sir,” stammered Jim, who, though he had the wizened, man- 
nish look peculiar to his tribe, was only a boy, and was desperately 
frizhtened—“‘ Sir, I came to tell you that I know the man as didn’t 
do it, and I know the man as did,” 

Mr. Felton loosed his hold of Clare, and came forward. Mr. 
Lowther rose hurriedly from his seat: he did not share the blank, 
incredulous surprise of Mr. Felton. The two ladies drew near 
each other. ' 

«© Who are you?” asked Mr. Lowther. 

Jim told him. 

«¢ What are you come for? What—” began Mr. Felton; but 
Mr. Lowther made a sign to him to be silent, and addressing Jim 
in a quiet, friendly voice, led him to a chair. 

«« Sit down there, my boy,” he said, ‘‘and don’t be afraid. You 
have something important to tell Mr. Felton. You know Mr. Dal- 
las, I think, and I gather from what yousaid just now that you know 
what heis accused of.” Jim assented by a downcast nod. ‘‘ There, 
tell us all about it. Take your time, and don’t get frightened.” §So 
saying, and giving the boy a reassuring pat upon the shoulder, the 
lawyer set himself down upon a chair opposite to Jim, and spread his 
hands upon his knees in an attitude of serious, but not stern, atten- 
tion. The two women looked on in silent suspense, and Mr, Fel- 
ton, guided by a glance from Mr. Lowther, moved a little to the 
back of the chair on which Jim was seated. 

«<Come,” said Mr. Lowther, giving him another pat, ‘‘ we are all 
anxious to hear what you have got tosay. Speak up, my boy.” 

“Sir, began Jim, ‘‘I should like to ask you something first. Is 
it truce as the gentleman as was murdered was Mr. Dallas’s own 
cousin 7” 

“Only too true. He was Mr. Felton’s son;” and the lawyer 
eyed the unhappy father, as if measuring the strength he could 
command to bear this new trial. Mr. Felton came to Jim’s side, 
and touched him kindly on the arm. 

“«Ton’t be afraid to speak before me,” he said, 
and don’t keep us waiting any longer, my good boy.” 

Then Jim made a desperate effort, and told his story ; told it in 
his ignorant, blundering fashion, told it with circumlecution and 

itation, but never interrupted, 








She nestled closer to him, 


“You may ; 


unspoken counsel of his glance, 











Mr. Lowther heard him with-| tremble, and to look nervously round toward Mr, Felton—‘‘ there 
a word, and held Mr. Felton and the two women silent by the| were blood on the edge of the stones, and @Motst 
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“‘T had done many an odd job at the house in South Molton 
Street,” said the boy, when he had told them a good deal about 
himself, in a rambling way, ‘‘ and | knowed Mr. Routh well, but 
I don’t suppose he knowed me; and when I saw him -a-lingerin’ 
about the tavern, and a-lookin’ in at the winder, he wosn’t no 
stranger tome. Well, he giv’ me the letter, and I giv’ it to the 
gentleman. He had a beard as came down ina point, and was 
sharp with me, but not so sharp as the waiter, as I giv’ him his 
own sauce, and the gentleman laughed, and seemed as if he.didn’t 
object to me holdin’ of my own; but Mr. Dailas, which I didn’t 
know his name then, he didn’t laugh, and he asked the gentleman 
if there weren’t no answer, and the gentleman says no, there 
weren’t none, and somehow I seemed to know as he wanted to spite 
Mr. Routh. So I felt cur’ous about it, partickler when I see as Mr. 

touth looked savage when | came out of the cofiee-room, and told 
him there weren’t no answer. You must understand,” said Jim, 
who had regained his composure now, and was in the full tide of 
his discourse, which he addressed exclusively to Mr. Lowther, 
with the instinctive delicacy which Harriet Routh had once ob- 
served in the neglected boy, ‘‘as I was not to say he was there, I 
were merely to give the note. He giv’ me sixpence, and he went 
away down the Strand. I got a horse-holdin’ job just then, and it 
were a long un; and there I was when the two gents came to the 
door, a-smokin’ their cigars, and then the gent as I held his horse 
took him from me, and I hadn’t nothing better to do than follow 
them, which I did ; for who should I see but Mr. Routh a-skulk- 
in’ along the other side of the Strand, as if he wanted to keep ’em 
in sight without theirseein’ of him. Ifollered them, Sir, and fol- 
lered them until I follered them to Boyle’s billiard-rooms, as I 
knows it well, and had swep it often on a Sunday mornin’, They 
went in, and I was tired of hanging about, and was goin’ away, 
when I see Mr. Routh again ; there weren’t nobody in the street but 
him and me. I skulked into a lane, and watched him. I don’t 
know why I watched him, and I don’t know how long we was there 
—I a little way down the lane, and he a saunterin’ up and down, 
and lookin’ at the doors and the windows, but never goin’ nigh the 
house. It must ha’ been very late when the two gents came out, 
and I was very tired; but the old woman—that’s my aunt, Sir— 
and me had had a rowin the mornin’, and | thought Id like to give 
her a fright, and stay out all night, which I haven’t often slep in 
the streets, considerin’. 

‘They came out, Sir,” the boy continued, ‘‘ very friendly-like 
and good-humored, and Mr. Dallas he were a-laughin’, and he 
shook hands with the other gent, which he called hisself Mr. 
Deane—it were on the note ; and he went away wistlin’ down the 
very lane as I was in, passed me close, and never saw me. I saw 
him though, quite plain, and I thought, ‘ You’ve been winnin’, and 
you likes it ;’ but still I had my eye on Mr. Routh, and presently 
I sees him speakin’ to the other gent, as was puttin’ on his big fur 
coat, which it had a’ood to it as I never see one like it afore. I 
thought they wouldn’t be pleasant together, and they wasn’t, not 
to judge by their voices, and I heerd the other gent give a sneerin’ 
kind of a laugh, which were aggravatin’ ; and soon they walked 
away together, through the Bar and up Fleet Street, and I follered 
’em, for I thought I'd sleep under the dry arch of the bridge, and 
get a chance of odd jobs at the early trains in the mornin’, which 
they’re profitable if you ain’t too tired. They was talkin’ and talk- 
in’, and the oddest thing was that I knew they was quarrelin’, 
though I couldn’t hear a word they said, and I knew the other gent 
was a-Sneerin’ and a-aggeravatin’ of Mr. Routh, and yet they was 
arm in arm all the time like brothers. They went on, and there 
wasn’t a livin’ bein in the street but them and me and an odd p’lice- 
man or so, wot took no notice, only beat their ’ands together and 
passed by. All on a sudden, when they wos near the bridge, and 
close to all the little, narrow streets down there, I gets tired, and 
don’t seem to care about follerin’ of ’em; and then, while ’m 
thinkin’ of makin’ for the dry arch, I misses of ’em, and they’re 
gone,” 

The boy stood up now, and his cap fell unheard on the floor, 
The embarrassment, the confusion, the vulgarity of his manner 
were gone; he met the lawyer’s piercing gaze unabashed; he 
lifted his hand and moved it with an expressive gesture. 

‘It was gettin’ light overhead, and 1 was tired, and my head 
begin to turn. I sot down in a doorway ; there wasn’t no one to 
move me on, and I must ha’ fell asleep. for I don’t remember any 
more until I heard something pass by me very quick, quite near 
me, as near as Mr. Dallas passed me in the lane, I looked up 
pretty smart, and, Sir, it were a man,” 

«Mr. Routh?” asked the lawyer. 

« Yes, Sir, it were Mr. Routh. His head were down and 
he was goin’ as quick as any man could walk, short of running, 
but he did not run. I roused up, and wondered where the 
other gent was, and then I see a narrow passage a little way 
off the doorway where I was a settin’ leadin’ straight to the 
river. I thought they must ha’ turned down there to have their 
talk out when I missed them so sudden. I went down the pas- 
sage, and at the end of it was stones and mud and the river : and 
there was no one there. But oh, Sir,’—and here Jim began to 








where the water wag a creepin’ up, and t 
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A convulsive sob burst from Clare’s lips ; but Mr. Felton clasped 
her closer to him, and kept her quiet. 

“A dreadful sight—a dreadful discovery,” said Mr. Lowther ; 
‘but, my boy,” and again he touched Jim gently on the arm, 
‘«why did you conceal it? Did you not understand the crime that 
had been committed? Did you not know all that happened after- 
ward?” 

«« Sir,” said Jim, boldly, but not without an effort, ‘<I was not 
sure ; I thought it might have been a fight, and that ain’t murder 
any ways. I didn’t know as how it had been stabbin’ until I see it 
in Lloyd’s Weekly, for I kep’ away on purpose.” ’ ; 

Here Jim put his hand into his pocket, and drew it out again 
closed round some object which he had still a lingering reluctance 
to show. 

“111 tell you all the truth, Sir, though I dare say I must get 
into trouble. If it hadn’t been as I was afraid of getting into it, I 
should ha’ spoke before when I see Mrs. Routh, as is a good lady, 
a-frettin’ herself to death, and him a-deceivin’ of her. When | 
was a-looking close at the stones and the mud, and the blood upon 
’em, which the tide was very nigh upon it afore I came away, I see 
something nearly stamped into the mud as looked like gold, and I 
fished it out, and I knew it were something as I had seen hangin’ 
on the other gent’s chain, which he was a-twiddlin’ on it with his 
fingers when I giv’ him the note in the coffee-room. _ I fished 
it out, Sir, and | kep’ it, and I was afraid to take it to the pawn- 
shop when I heerd as the body was found; and as it were a 
murder, equally I was afraid to sell it, and I hid it in the wall, and 


—and,” said Jim, speaking with great rapidity and earnestness, ‘‘ I 


_ the lawyer’s, quick 
Felton. There were many hours of excitement and strain upon 







am glad I’ve told the truth, for Mr. Dallas’s sake, and I’m ready to 
suffer for it, if I must. Here it is, Sir.” Then the boy unclosed 
his hand, and placed in that of Mr. Lowther a locket in the form 
of a golden egg. 

** It opens in the middle,” said Jim, ‘‘ and there’s pictures in it ; 
one is Mr. Deane’s, and the other isa lady’s, I know where she 
lives, and I saw Mr. Routh with her on Monday night.” 

‘Do you recognize this trinket?” asked Mr. Lowther of Mr. 
Felton, who replied : 

‘Ido. It was my son’s.” 


A few minutes of close and anxious consultation between the 
gentlemen followed, and then Mr. Lowther, telling Jim that 
he must remain with Mr. Felton until his return, went out, 
and was driven away in Mrs. Stanhope’s carriage. Mr. Felton and 
the two women treated the boy with kind consideration. In 
the frightful position in which they were all placed, there was 
now a prospect of relief, not, indeed, from the tremendous calam- 
ity, but from the dreadful danger, and Jim, as the medium through 
which the hope shone, was very valuable to them. Food was 
given him, of a quality rare to the street-boy, and he ate it with 
sutlicient appetite. Thus the time passed until Mr. Lowther re- 
turned, with a small, smart man in a gray suit, who was no other 
than Mr, Tatlow, and whose first words to Mr. Felton were: 

‘It’s all right, Sir. We’ve got the other warrant.” 

Then Mr, Felton sent Clare and her cousin away, and Jim, 
Aaving been cheered and consoled by many a reassuring word and 
promise ene Felton, whose strength and self-control proved 
themselves to the utmost on this occasion, underwent a long and 
searching examination from Mr. Lowther and the self-congratu- 


latory Tatlow. 


‘The afternoon was already advanced, and Mr. Tatlow had gone 
away and returned again, when the boy’s explanation was con- 
cluded, and the plans formed upon it were finally arranged, Then 
e@ noticed symptoms of giving way in Mr. 


the nerves still to be endured, and not yet might he be free to face 
grief which was his, pre-eminently his, not yet must he seek 
tude, to mourn for his only son. Anguish, fear, and fatigue 


. 


_ were setting their mark upon him, but he must not yet have even 


bodily rest. 

“You will not come with us?” said Mr. Lowther. 

“‘No,” replied Mr. Felton, with an irrepressible shudder. 
could not see that man before J must.” 

**You will lie down and rest?” 

“Not yet. I will rest to-night. I must see my brother-in-law, 
who will reach London this evening, and tell him all that has hap- 
pened. Much depends on George’s mother being kept in igno- 
rance, and Mr. Carruthers must be prepared.” 


* 

Considerably before the platform of the London-bridge railway- 
station, from which the tidal train for Folkstone was about to start, 
had received the usual crowd of passengers and their friends, a 
lady, plainly dressed and closely veiled, made her unobtrusive ap- 
pearance upon it. ‘*I am waiting to see a friend off,” she had said, 
as the official at the barrier questioned her, and she attracted no 
further notice. Slowly and with downcast eyes, and hands which 
clasped each other closely under the shawl, she walked up and 
down, keeping close to the wall, and allowing the groups, as they 
began to form, to form between her and the edge of the platform. 
Once or twice she unclasped her hands, and lifted her veil, and 
breathed deeply, tien after one piercing glance, which compre- 
hended every face Wider the roof within its vision, dropped it again. 


‘ite ud ~ Uarriet Routh, an Mywpe was strong in her 
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A little while now 






would have worn the semblance of despair. | 
and he would be safe, safe for the present, for the next few hours — 
which were so all-important. The letter she had ten, telling — 
him all she had done, and why, would await him at Amiens, and — 
show him that all his plans were vain—would convince him, at 
last. Presently, as she reached the end of the platform and 
turned to resume her walk, she saw her husband coming quickly 
toward the line of carriages, carrying the small bag which had 
been sent to him at Tokenhouse-yard in the morning, and which 
she had packed with reference to this oceasion. He came along 
the platform, the bag in one hand, a letter in the other, looking 
frowningly round, as though in search of somebody., She shrank — 
back, as much out of sight as possible. Presently, just as he ~ 
was stepping into a carriage, Jim Swain appeared, and went up ~ 
to him. A few words passed between them, and then Harrietsaw — 
two persons, one of whom was a smart, slightly-built man ina — 
gray suit address him. Straining her eyes with a fixed intensity — 
of gaze, which made her brain ache, she looked. He tore the letter _ 
in his hand to pieces with inconceivable quickness, the fragments 
fluttering to the ground, turned, and with one of his unknown in- 
terlocutors on either side, and Jim following, passed through the 
barrier, and was lost to her gaze at the distant entrance. 
Harriet stood rooted to the spot. It was not until all the pas- 

-sengers had taken their places, and the train had gone off with a 
shriek and a pant, that she had the power to move, Then a moan 

of utter despair burst from her white lips, and a cold thrill shook 
her limbs, as she murmured : ae 

‘‘He has been called back on business, and he is utterly ee 





CHAPTER XVI. 


. tia a. 


STRONG AS DEATH 


UNSPEAKABLE terror laid its paralyzing grasp upon Harriet ; 
Alone she stood upon the platform, long after the train had disap- 
peared, and thought failed her with the power of movement; a 
blank fell upon her. A porter addressed her, but she stared 
stupidly in his face and made no reply. ee ery 

‘The lady’s ill,” the man said to another. ‘‘I had better take — 

1f yow’ll come this way, 





her to the waiting-room, and fetch a cab, 
ma’am—” Peghie hs 
Then Harriet’s faculties awoke with a start ‘‘No, thank» 
you,” she said; ‘I must get home.” And she walked swiftly 
and steadily away. ‘'T’wo of the superior officials were telane, 
together close to the door through which she had to pass, and she 
heard one of them say : ‘ me 
**Very quietly done, if it was so; and I’m pretty sure it was ; 
couldn’t be mistaken in Tatlow.” path! coche Di 
The words conveyed no meaning, no alarm to Harri 
went on, and out into the crowded street. She walked 
way before she felt that she could bear the restraint, the 19 
still implied by driving in any vehicle. But when she reached — 
Tokenhouse-yard and found that nothing was known there of 
Routh, that no message had been received from him since he had | 
left that evening, she got into a cab and went home. And this | 
was the night which was to have brought her, with utter despair — 
for herself, rest. Rest of body, which she had never so sorely — 
needed, and had never felt so impossible of attainment. Her iron ~ 
strength and endurance were gone now. Her whole frame ached, — 
her nerves thrilled like the strings of. a musical instrument, — 
She did not now wonder whether she was going mad; since she | 
had known the verv, very worst of her own fate, hab fear had 
entirely left her. She wondered now whether she was dying. — 
Wondered, with some curiosity, but no fear ; wondered, with a 
vague fecling of the strangeness of the irruption of utter nothing- 
ness into such a chaos of suffering and dread as life had becomane 
her. There would be rest, but not the consciousness of it; she 
would no more exist. A little while ago she would have shrunk 
from that, because love remained to her; but now. 










The approaches to the Mansion House police-court and the pre- 
cincts of the court itself were densely crowded. All sorts of 
rumors prevailed respecting the reported discovery of the mys-_ 
tery which had perplexed the police artd the public in the spring 
The arrest of two persons at different places, and the report 
garbled, exaggerated and distorted as they were, of the cireun 
stances which had led to the discovery which directed suspici 
toward the second of the two accused persons, had keenly excit 
the public curiosity. The proceedings of the coroner’s inquest 
upon the body of the unknown man had been raked up and read 
with avidity ; and the oozing out of even the smallest particulars: 
reiative to the two prisoners was eagerly watched for by the greedy 
crowd. Curiosity and expectation were obliged to satisfy them- 
selves for the nonce with the proceedings in the case of Stewart 
Routh. George Dallas was unable to appear; since the previous 
day his illness had materially increased, and the official medical — 
report pronounced it to be brain-fever. Unconscious of the tre- 
mendous danger in which he stood, oblivious even of the frightful 
discovery which had struck him so heavy a blow, George Dallas” 
lay, under suspicion of a dreadful crime, in prison-ward and under 
| prison watch and care, So attention and curiosity centred them. 
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selves in Stewart Routh, and the wildest stories were propagated, 
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the wildest conjectures ran riot. 
Be prisoner had been brought up, with the customary formali- 
A » at an early hour, and the examination, which was likely to 


last some time, had begun, when Mr, Felton, who was in the court 
with Mr. Carruthers, pressed that gentleman’s arm, and whispered : 

*“Look there! ‘To the left, just under the window. Do you see 
her rT? 

**T see a woman—yes,” replied Mr. Carruthers, 

“His wife,” said Mr. Felton, in a tone of compassionate amaze- 
ment. It was his wife. Thus Routh and Harriet found them- 
Selves face to face again. As the prisoner’s eye, shifting 
restlessly around him, seeing curious faces, full of avidity, but not 
one ray of compassion, fell upon her, every trace of color faded 
out of his cheek, and he drew one deep, gasping breath. Had she 
betrayed him? He should soon know ; the story about to be told 
would soon enlighten him. Did he re: ally think she had done so? 
Did he really believe it for one minute? No. He had tried in the 
blind fury of his rage, when he found himself trapped, balked, 
hopelessly in the power of the law, and the game utterly up— 
when, im the loneliness of the night, he had brooded savagely 
over the hopes he had entertained, over the dazzling pictures his 
faney had painted, then he had tried to accuse her, he had hated 
and execrated her, and tried to accuse her. But in vain; he was 
not a fool, villain as he was, and his common-sense forbade the 
success of the attempt. And now, when he saw her, her from 
whom he had last parted with a cruel blow, and a word that was 
more cruel, it was as though all his past life looked out at him 
through her woeful blue eyes. Awfully it looked at him, and held 
him fasci inated, even to a brief oblivion of the scene around him. 
She had raised her veil, not quite off her face, but so that he 
could see her distinctly, and when he looked at her, her lips 
parted, in a vain heroic attempt to smile. But they only quivered 
and closed Band she knew it, and drew the veil closely round 
her face, and sat thenceforth, her head falling forward upon her 
breast, her flgure quite motionless. 

The ordinary business of the place and the occasion went on, 
intensified in interest to the spectators by the presence of the 
murdered mén’s father, in the sensational character of a witness, 
Harriet’s relation to the prisoner was not divined by the public, 
and so she passed unnoticed. 

Jim Swain was, of course, the chief witness, and he told his story 
with clearness and directness, though he was evidently and deeply 
affected by the sight of Harriet, ‘whom his ques eye instantly 
recognized, She took no notice ; ; she did not change her position, 
or raise her veil as the examination of the boy proceeded,.as min- 
ute by minute she heard and felt the last chance, the last faint 

_ hope of pane, slip away, and the terrible certainty of doom be- 
come clear nd more imminent. She heard and saw the boy 
whose cy contained the destruction of hope and life, showed 
her the utter futili ty of all the plans they had concocted, of all 
the precautions they had taken ; showed her that while they had 
fenced themselves from the danger without, the unsuspected ruin 
was close beside them, always near, wholly unmoved. It had 

come, it had happened; all was over, it did not matter how. 

There was no room for anger, no power of surprise or euriosity 

left in her mind. As the golden locket was produced, and the 
identity of the portrait with ‘that of the murdered man was sworn 
to, a kind of vision came to her, She saw the bright spring morn- 
ing once more, and the lonely bridge; she saw the river with the 
early sunlight upon it; she saw herself leaning over the parapet 
and looking into the water, as the parcel she had carried thither 
with careful haste sank into the de pth and was hidden. She saw 
herself returning homeward, the dangerous link in the evidence 

destroyed, passing by the archway, where a boy lay, whom she 
had pitied, even then, in her own great and terrible anguish, If 
any thing could be strange now, it would be strange to remember 
what he “then had in his possession, to render all her precaution 
yain. But she could not feel it so, or think about it; all things 

were alike to her henceforth, there was no strangeness or famil- 
jarity in them for evermore. Occasionally, for a minute, the 
plate she was in seemed to grow urreal to her, and to fade; the 
next, she took up the full sense of the words which were being 
spoken, and every face in the crowd, every detail of the building, 
every accident of the scene, seemed to strike upon her brain 
through her eyes. She never looked at Jim, but she saw him 
distinctly ; she saw also the look with which Routh regarded him. 

That look was murderous, As the boy’s story made his motives 
evident, as it exposed the fallacious nature of the security on 
which Routh had built, as it made him see how true had been 
Harriet’s prevision, how wise her counsel—though he hated her 
all the more bitterly as the knowledge grew more and more irre- 
gistible—the murderous impulse rose to fury within him. Stand- 

ing there # prisoner, helpless, and certain of condemnation, for 

he never had a doubt of that, the chain he had helped to forge 

“by his counsel to Dallas was ‘too strong to be broken ; he would 

have taken two more livesif he had had the power and the chance 
=the boy’s, and that accursed woman’s. Not his wife’s, not Har- 
ict’ ; he knew now, he saw now, she had not brought him to 

Mis. But the other, the other, who had tempted him and lured 
44m ; who had defeated him, ruined him, and escaped. He knew 
her shallow character and her cold heart, and his fierce, vindictive, 
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passionate, sensual nature was stirred by horrid pangs of fury and 
powerless hate as he thought of her—of the triumphant beauty 
which he had so coveted, of the wealth he had so nearly clutched 
—triumphant, and happy, and powerful still, while he—he ! 
Already the bitterness and blackness of death were upon him. 

And the boy! So powerful, even now, was the egotism of the 
man’s nature, that he winced under the pain of the defeat th 
boy had inflicted upon him—winced under the defeat while he 
trembled at the destruction. He had kept him near him, under 
his hand, that if the need shouldarise a might use him as an in- 
strument for the ruin of George Dallas, and so had provided for 
hisownruin., ‘The active hate and persistent plan of another could 
not have worked more surely against him than he had himself 
wrought, and the sense of the boy’s instrumentality became unbear- 
ably degrading to him, wounding where he was most vulnerable. 

hus all black and evil passions raged in his heart ; and as his 

vife looked in his face she read them there as in a printed book, 
and once again the feeling of last night came over her, of the 
strangeness of a sudden ce sssation to all this, and also something 
like a dreary satisfaction in the knowledge that it was within her 
power and his to bid it all cease—to have done with it. 

Looking at him, and thinking this, if the strange dream of her 
mind may be called thought, the curiosity of the crowd began to 
anger her a little. What was the dead man to them, the nameless 
stranger, that they should care for the discove ry—that they should 
come here to see the agony of another man, destined like the first, 
to die? The popular “instinct filled her with loathing, but only 
momentarily ; she forgot to think of it the next minute, and the 
vagueness came again, the film and the dimness, and again the 
acute distinctness of sound, the intensity of vision. 

It was over at length. The prisoner was committed for trial. As 
he was removed. with the celerity usual on such occasions, Harriet 
made a slight sign to the solicitor acting for Routh—a sign evi- 
dently preconcerted, for he approached the magistrate, and ad- 
dressed him in alow voice. The reply was favorable to his re- 
quest, and he, in his turn, signed to Harriet, who left her place 


and came to where he was standing. He placed her in the box, 
and she stood there firmly, having bowed to the magistrate, who 
addressed her : 

“You are the prisoner’s wife?” 

°F Lamy « 

‘¢You wish to speak to me?” 


‘‘T wish to ask your permission to see my husband before he is 
removed.” 

‘“*“You may doso. Take care of the lady.” 

This to one of the officials. The tone of the magistrate’s reply 
to Harriet was compassionate, though he spoke briefly ; and he 
looked intently at her as she bowed a again and turned meekly 
away. He has said, since then, that he never saw supreme de- 
gpair in any face before. 

«You have not much time,” the policeman les not unkindly, 
who conducted her to the lock-up ceil where Routh was. She- 
made no answer, but went in, and the door was oe d behind her. 
He was sitting on a bench exactly in front of the. door, and the mo- 
ment she passed it her eyes smethis. F ury a bon were low- 
ering upon his face ; he looked up sullenly at | 
She stood by the door, leaning against it, an 

«T have but a little time, they tell me. “J 
will. It was agreed between us, onee, t 
should supply you with the means of dj 
remember that agreement, and I have b 

She put her hand to her bosom, a 
small vial. It contained prussic aci 
pered with glass. 

Ne started and groaned, but did 

“The worst has come,” she said, 
to face it out, still I only do as you 
case. The decision is with yours 
of obeying you, and I do so,” 

‘« The worst has come,” he sai 
like his own ; ‘‘ you are sxre t 
a bad case, a verv bad case. 

Her hand was stretched « 
to take it from her. She h 

‘«T have very little time. 
tell me, and this will be fo 
the last, as from the begin1 

««There’s no chance—yor 

‘‘T am quite sure there jj 
this happened, there could 

He muttered something 

‘‘T do not hear you,’ 
dare say, but it is not 
you will have time to 
do make use of it, rep 
decided ?” 

“No,” he said : 
soon—if not, never.” 

‘* She laid the vig 
and placed it in li 
when she had aid 
the door ; 
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Ts there any thing you want to know—any thing I can tell 
you?” she asked. ‘‘ Again, my time is very short.” 

“No,” he said; “if [ make up my mind to go through this, I 
shall know all I want; if I don’t, I need not know any thing.” 

‘Just so,” she said, quietly. He looked on the ground, she 
looked at him. 

“ Harriet,” he said suddenly, ‘‘I am sorry, I— 

‘‘Hush,” she said, flushing scarlet for one brief moment, and 
putting out hor hand. ‘‘No more. All is over and done with. 
The past is dead, and I am dead with it. Nota word of me.” 

“But if—if—” he touched his coat pocket. ‘‘I must first know 
what is to become of you.” ‘ 

‘¢ Must you?” she said, and the faintest possible alteration came 
in her voice—a little, little softening, and a slight touch of sur- 
prise. “I think you might have known that I shall live until I 
know you are no longer living.” ; 

“Sorry to interrupt you, ma’am,” said the policeman who had 
brought Harriet to the cell, unlocking the door with sharp sud- 
denness—‘“‘ very sorry, I’m sure ; but—” 

“‘T am quite ready,” said Harriet ; and, as Routh started up, she 
turned, and was outside the door in an instant. Two policemen 
were.in the passage ; at the door through which she had been led 
from the court Routh’s solicitor was standing. He took her arm 
in his, and brought her away by a private entrance. They did not 
speak till she was in the street, where she saw, at a little distance, 
a crowd collected to watch the exit of the prison van. He called 
a cab. 

“Where to?;” 

** My house.” 

**T will go with you.” 

‘<No, thank you. Indeed, I would rather go alone.” 

. T shall see you this evening.” 

She bent her head in reply. 

When she was seated in the cab she put out her hand to him, 
and as she leaned forward he saw her awful face. 

“God help you, Mrs, Routh |!” he said, with intense pity. Then 
she said, in a clear, low voice, whose tone he remembers as he re- 
members the face, these words: . K 

“‘There is no God. If there were, there could be no such men 
as he, and no such women as I.” 

When she was a short distance from the police-court, and be- 
yond the solicitor’s sight, she called to the driver from the window 
that she had changed her purpose, and desired to be set down at 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


> 








The arrival of the prison van at Newgate excited the usual sen- 
sation, which, considering the rigid exclusion of the public from 
the yard, and that only a limited number of individuals can be 
gratified by the spectacle 6f the disgorgement of its wretched con- 
tents, is somewhat inexplicable to superficial observers. On this 
oceasion the sentiment prevalent on the outside of the grim for- 
tress of crime was shared in an unusual degree by the officials, and 
general, not criminal, inhabitants. Not that a supposed mur- 
derer’s arrival was any novelty at Newgate, but that the supposed 
igm Mr, Isent instance was not of the class among which 
Ives to the ut.cuits its murderers, and the circumstances 

searching examination ofits discovery were exceptional. Thus, 
- latory Tatlow. nelosed and admitted the van the yard was 






‘The afternoon was alr 
away and. returned agaisnmitiod that day: a burglar and his as- 
cluded, and the plans formwho had managed a forgery so remarka- 
the lawyer’s quick eye no\aly not to have been found out to have 
Felton. There were many vius; and Stewart Routh. The door 
the nerves still to be endured,tators gathered around. First, the 


| highly sensational, the general feeling is disappointinent. 








grief which was his, pre-er like the tailor of real life than the 


ude, to motirn for his onl-bit and jemmy. Next, his assist-, 


__-were setting their mark upon hisarance, tempered with responst-, 


bodily rest. * school feasts, or the leader of a 
«You will not come with us?” », remarkable for nothing in his 
“‘No,” replied Mr. Felton, with of fright and bewilderment. 

could not see that man before J musa recesses of the hideous cara- 
‘You will lie down and rest?” “of their punishment, and 
“Not yet. I will rest to-night. Im"4ndifference. A passing 
who will:reach London this evening, ar} by the spectators waiting 
pened. Much depends on George’s mo was in such very serious 
rance, and Mr. Carruthers must be pre} 


Considerably before the platform of Bra 
EF 1 


station, from which the tidal train for Fr,’. 
‘d into the van and up to 
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temporary associates, 
e door open, and called 





had received the usual crowd of passe. 1 landed oho nee 
lady, plainly dressed and closely veiled, ', Adres Y ee ie Ch ae 
pearance upon it. ‘I am waiting to see. ressing the lookers-on 
as the official at the barrier questioned he nhi a Tihinenon 
further notice. Slowly and with downcast,* 4") ®? RS 
clasped each other closely under the shaw) 
down, keeping close to the wall, and allowit: 
began to form, to form between her and the | 
Once or twice she unclasped her hands, anc , 
‘breathed deeply, tien after one piercing gla 
tended every facg Wider the roof within its visi 
' lif * ' Harriet Routh, an™4 
which to a 


e governor called for, 
a business-like tone : 


ace is rather bluish 
ce clenched, and his 
‘re is,a great sensa- 


en 
Rh THER 
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tion in the prison-yard, and presently it communicates itself tothe _ 
outer world, and the rumor spreads through the crowd, tryi Bi) 
find chinks which do not exist, and to hear sounds inaudible, jet 
the ‘‘murder” case is disposed of, the prisoner having tried, c 
demned, and executed himself. And, though the. incident is vi 
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A woman, plainly dressed and closely veiled, who has been i 
lingering about the street for some time, and was there when the © 
van passed into the yard, is one of the first to hear the rumer, 4. 
But she waits a little while longer, until a policeman comes out of } 
a side-entrance, and while some eager inquirers, chiefly women, — 
question him, and he tells them it is quite true, the man committed. 4 
for trial for the river-side murder is really dead, she stands by and (i 
listens. Then she draws her shaw] closely round her, and shivers, — 
and goes away. After she has taken a few steps she falters and _ 
sways a little, but she leans against the wall, her hands pressed — 
upon her breast, but quietly, attracting no attention, until she has” 7 
regained her composure and her breath, and then goes on, along — 
the street, and so out into Holborn. 3 


Nae 


“She has not been seen or heard of at his chambers or at home,” e 
said Mr. Carruthers to Mr. Felton, late that evening. ‘‘ Nothing 
is known of her. They say she has no friends; I could not find Hf 
out from the servants a single acquaintance even to whose house 3 
she could have gone.” get De 

Mr. Felton was infinitely distressed by this new ich Mr. Car- 
ruthers, whose active benevolence, guided by the judgment of 
others, knew no bounds, brought to his brother-in-law. thea a 
heard early in the afternoon of the death of Routh, and had at — 
once been aroused to the warmest compassion for Harriet. Clare, _ 
having left the unconscious Mrs. Carruthers tranquilly asleep, had 
gone to Mr. Felton’s lodgings, and was there when her uncle came 
in with his report. | - eve, 

‘‘ Laura has no suspicion?” asked Mr. Felton. ethos 

‘Not the slightest. She has no notion that you and George ATO.) 
not stillin Paris. I must say Clare is an admirable girl tokecpa — 
secret and play a part.” » oe NS Sen 

Clare blushed a little at her uncle’s praise. 4 

‘* What is to be donenow about this unfortunate w 
must be found. Apart from every other considera 
would be infinitely distressed if any harm came to her,” 

‘I really don’t know,” said Mr. Carruthers, ‘‘ There 
be no clew to her provable movements, and—Come in.” ‘T 
in answer to a knock at the door. “tne 

Jim Swain came in, his face full of eagerness : Pa 

«Have you found her, Sir? Is sheat home? Does she kne 

‘No, Jim,” said Mr. Felton, “she’s not at home, and r 
knows any thing of her.” é ed 

“Sir!” exclaimed Jim—‘‘ Miss, I’m snre she’s somewhere: 
the prison. Has any one thought of lookin’ for her there? _ 
go there, Sir and Miss—she’d go there. Take me with yo 
let us go and look for her. I daren’t go alone; she we 
listen to me, she wouldn’t look at me; but I’m sure she’s” 

“Uncele,” said Clare earnestly, “I am sure he is right— 
sure he is right. Pray go; take one of the servants and 
The carriage is waiting forme; take itand go.” == 5 

Mr, Carruthers did.as she desired. It was wonderful to see tHe, 
change that had come over him with the awakening of his better 
nature. He had always been energetic, and now he forgot to be — 
pompous and self-engrossed. . Er 

The streets in the dismal quarter of the prison were compara 
tively silent and empty when Mr. Carruthers ¢alled to the coach 
man to stop, and got out of the carriage, Jim descei 
the box, and they began their dismal search. It was not 
or difficult. it PHAR 

They found her sitting on the ground, supported: by the ¥ 
wall, in a corner where there was little resort of footsteps anc 
dim light—a_ corner in which the tired wayfarer might rest, un- 
questioned, for a little, by cither the’ policeman or the passer- Fs are 
And no more tired wayfarer had ever sat down to rest, even in the 
pitiless London strects, than the woman who had wandered abgué 
until the friendly night had fallen, and had then come there yto~ # 
die, and have done with it. el a 

They took her to her own home, and when thoy removed her sh 
a slip of paper, on which George Dallas’s name was written, wa 
found pinned to the front of her dress. It contained these words : 
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«The boy’s story is true. I did not keep the diamonds ta 
out of the studs. You sold them when you sold your mothe 
I was always sorry you ever knew us, H. Rous. 


George Dallas is in New York with Mr. Felton, who is windin 
up all his affairs, with a view toa permanent residence in England, | 
Jim Swain, whose education includes the art of writing now, is — 
attached to the personal service of Mr. Dallas, who is understood ee 
to be his uncle’s heir. . : a. 

Miss Carruthers is at Poynings, not to be tempted by London 
and its pleasures; but the absence of the young and beautiful 


heiress is not so deeply deplored by ‘‘ society” as it would be 
it not generally known that she is engaged, : 
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END. 
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